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Preface 


Ae 


Austratian Social Trends 1997 is the fourth of an annual series designed to assist and 
encourage informed decision-making, research and discussion within government and the 
community through presenting information on how social conditions in Australia are changing 
over ume. 


Austratian Social Trends is a key statistical source book providing summary information on the 
diversity of socio-economic data available from the ABS and other official sources. The 
information presented in the 33 reviews has been selected and organised by major areas of 
social concern. Some, including chapters on population, family, health, education, work, 
income and expenditure, and housing, have appeared in every issue, others such as culture and 
leisure appear at infrequent intervals because there is not sufficient regularly available statistical 
data to report on these areas each year. This year's edition extends the picture of social 
well-being by including a chapter on crime and justice for the first time. 


As well as the reviews, Australian Social Trends also includes summary tables for each area of 
social concern illustrating the changes that have taken place over the last decade. Differences in 
the socio-economic circumstances of State and Territory populations are presented as well. This 
all round coverage is further enhanced through the inclusion of tables providing international 
comparisons. 


Many people have contributed to the preparation of this publication. I wish to acknowledge the 
external contributions of Mike Giles, Gordon Carmichael, the Department of Social Security, the 
Department of Health and Family Services, the Australian Institute of Health and Welfare, the 


National Centre in HIV Epidemiology and Clinical Research, the Australian Taxation Office, 
AusAID and the Industry Commission. 


‘he ABS welcomes feedback from readers. Should you wish to contribute, the Director, Social 
Analysis and Reporting, at the address given below, would be pleased to hear from you. 


W. McLennan 
Australian Statistician 


Australian Bureau of Statistics 
PO Box 10 

Belconnen ACT 2615 

June 1997 
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General information 





Symbols and usages 


The following symbols and usages mean: 


billion 1 000 million 

na. noc available 

n.y.a. not yet available 

p preliminary — figures or series subject to revision 

r figures or serics revised since previous edition 

— nil or rounded to zero 

sé not applicable 

. subject to high sampling variability 

ao data suppressed due to unacceptably high sampling variability 


Where figures have been rounded, discrepancies may occur between the sums of the 
component items and totals. 


Inquiries about these statistics 


General inquinies about the content and interpretation of statistics in this publication should be 
addressed to: 


Director 

Social Analysis and Reporting Section 
ABS 

PO Box 10 

Belconnen ACT 2616 


Telephone Canberra (06) 252 7187 


Inquiries about the availability of more recent data from ABS should be directed to Informatian 
Services in your nearest ABS office (sce p. 202). 


ABS publications and services 


A compiete list of ABS publications produced in Canberra and each of the State Offices is 
contained in the ABS Catalogue of Publications and Products (Cat. no. 1101.0) which is 
available from any ABS office. 


In many cases, the ABS can also provide information which is not published or which is 
historical or compiled from a variety of published and unpublished sources. Information of this 
kind may be obtained through the Information Consultancy Service. ‘This information may be 
made available in one or more of the following forms: consultancy reports, microfiche, floppy 
disk, magnetic tape, computer printout or photocopy. Charges are generally made for such 
information. Inquiries may be made by contacting Information Services in your nearest ABS 
office (see p. 202). 


Abbreviations 


The following abbreviations have been used in graphics and tables throughout this pul 


Australia, States and Territories of Australia 


Aust. Australia 

NSW New South Wales 
Vic. Victona 
Qld Queensland 
SA South Australia 
WA Western Australia 
Tas. Tasmania 
NT Northern Territory 

= ACT Australian Capital Territory 


Other abbreviations 


MESC Main English speaking countries — United Kingdom, lrela 
Canada, United States of America, South Africa, New Zeala 


Australia 
NESC Non-English speaking countries — all countries other that 
English speaking countries 
NZ New Zealand 
OECD Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Developmer 
PNG Papua New Guinea 
UK United Kingdom 
UN United Nations 
UNICEF United Nations Internationa! Children’s Emergency Fund 
USA United States of America 
USSR Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
WHO World Health Organisation 
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Population 





National and State summary tables .......0....... nn . 2 
International population comparison ............................... 5 


In 190-4, Australia's share af the world's population was 1.3%. In contrast, 
the Linited Kingdom had about 1% of the world’s populauon, the United 
States of America about 5%, and China 21%. 


Australia's child population _.......000...00000...00. eee 8 


In 1995, Australia’s 4.6 million children aged under 18 made up 26% of the 
total papulation. This represents a falk from 36% in 1925. By the year 2025 
itis propected that the proportion will drop further, to 2E%. 


POPULATION COMPOSITION 


Birthplace of overseas-born Australians ....................... 12 


While the majority of Australia’s overseas-born population have come from 
the Unitect Kingdom and other European countrics, the Asien-bam are a 
rapidly growing segment. 


Changing links with Europe ...............0...00..: ee 16 


Australia's permanent migration links with Europe and the (inited 
Kingdom are not as strong as they were in the past. PRowever, the 
numbers of short-term visitors to and from Lurape have becn msing. 
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“Population — national summary 





ee 


COMPOSITION Units 1986 1987 1988 17989 1990 7991 1992 1993 1994/a) 1995(a) 1996Va) 





i Foter Pepwieion ‘000 16018 16264 16532 16814 17065 17 284 17 489 17656 17838 18049 p18 289 
: Male population 000 «8000 8118 8249 8388 8511 8615 8715 8796 8885 8989 p9105 
: perpale papulaton 000 8048 8146 8283 8427 8554 8669 8774 8861 8954 9060 p9185 
Redlanaee years 31.10 3130 «316 «69318 321 324 32.7 330 334 33.7 p34.0 
be ae of population aged % 23.1 227 224 222 220 219 218 217 4215 214 p22 


Proportion of population aged 65 
and over 


Overseas born {of population} 


106 4107 108 110 111 #113 #43215 11? 11.8 11.9 pi2.4 


212 215 220 22.4 228 229 230 22.8 22.8 22.8 p23.0 


ria 
te 
Born in non-English speaking % 118 4124 124 128 134 #133 #135 = £413:5 12:6 Ae arg p13.9 
countries (of population} 

ii 


Living in capital cities 


rite 63.8 63.9 63.9 63.8 63:7 63.6 63.5 63.3 63.2 63.2 p63 .1 
(af populatian) 


Units 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 199% 1992 1993 1994{a) 1995(a) 1996fa) 


Growth rate 6 146 153 165 21.71 #449 128 #119 O96 1.03 1.148 9133 
: Net overseas migration rate % 064 078 O97 O95 O74 O51 O40 O17 0.26 0.45 p0.63 
L Rate of natural increase sa 0.78 O79 O77 O79 O79 O83 O79 0.78 0.75 0.73 pO0.70 
: Net reproduction rate no, 0.90 688 688 O88 oO91 089 O91 £O.30 0,88 0.9 nya. 
Crude birth rate * _ no. 15.2 15.0 149 149 154 149 151 14/7 14.5 14.2 nya. 
7 {per 1,000 population) 

Crude death rate no. fee f.2 2 7.4 7.0 6,9 Feat 6.9 1 6.9 nya. 


(per 1.000 population) 
Permanent and long-term arrivals = ‘000 186.4 2704.5 242.2 249.9 231.9 236.4 234.2 203.8 207.4 238.5 262.7 


Humanitarian settler arrivals ‘OGG 11.8 ei Ea Pea he 10,9 11.9 Tor Te 10.9 11.4 13.6 13.8 
7 peomaney: and long-term ‘GOO 925 953 99.0 112.6 1281 1416 1443 141.1 1400 1455 153.1 
epartures 


PROJECTIONS — SERIES A Units 2001 2006 2011 2016 2021 2026 2031 2036 862041 2046 2051 


Total population O00 19372 203243 21237 22073 22 864 23601 24258 24821 25293 25702 26074 
: Male population ‘O00 9626 10113 10547 10948 11322 11664 11962 12214 12427 12616 12794 
i Fernale population 000 9736 10230 10660 11125 11542 11937 12296 12606 12866 13086 13 280 
Median age years 35.3 36.6 38.0 39.1 39,8 40.6 A1.? AL.7 A241 42.4 47.6 
one of population aged Ge, 2906 199 192 185 180 17.7 2175 £17.3 ver ee 16.9 16.8 
Proportion of population aged 65% 197.32 #1290 140 159 175 4193 20.7 218 $226 22.9 23.1 
and over 
5-year average growth rate 3b 4.18 12100 688 o79 06.72 O64 O56 046 0.38 0.32 0,29 





aj Includes Christmas and Cocos lsiands. 


Reference periods: Population estimates and projections are at 30 June. Population growth figures (except birth, death and net 
reproduction rates) are for the year ended 30 June. 





Population — State summary 








COMPOSITION, — Units Years NSW Vie. Old SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 


= 


Pas 


af Total population ‘000 = =1996p 61990 4541 3355 1479 1/763 ATS 178 208 18 289 
f Male population ‘000 =. 1996p 3074 22947 1682 Fad 885 235 O1 155 9105 
: Female poputation 000 1996p 3117 2294 1673 745 £878 239 87 152 9185 
Median age years 1996p 33.4 32.2 37.3 34.5 32,2 33.6 27.5 29.9 34.0 
oe of population aged ce 1996p 21.0 20.7 21.8 208. «221° (22.1.. 27.6 -2105 21.2 
ae eren of population aged 65 = % 1996p 176 124 114 139 105 128 3.4 7.2 12 A. 
i" Overseas born (of population) 6 1991 23.1 24.4 16.8 een 29.3 10.7 18.1 23.6 22,9 
Born in_ non-English speaking ie 1991 15.2 16.9 69 108 12.0 40 93 141 13.3 
: countries (of population) 


Living in capital city * 1996p 617 715 4685 735 728 412 455 99.9 63.1 
{of population) 


“=. ee ae 





Units Years NSH vic. Old SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 

Growth rate ce 1995 96p 1.28 08g 2.37 O37 +%.+182 O08 $210 1413 1.33 

Net overseas migration rate #5 1995-96p G85 063 o44 028 O78 G11 O37 O21 0.63 

Net interstate migration rate 1 1995-96p 0.26 036 114 O42 022 O58 GOOF O15 id 

Rate of natural increase % 1995-96p O68 063 O78 O52 O82 O55 166 107 0.70 

: Net reproductian rate no. 1995 0.90 08 o87 o84 O89 092 112 £0.80 0.88 

3 Crude birth rate ro. 1995 144 189 142 134 145 139 21.7 £4145 14.2 
(per 1.000 population) 

Crude death rate no. 1995 7.3 7.2 6.3 7.6 6.0 7.9 A? 3.7 6.9 


(per 1,000 population} 
A Permanent and long-term overseas ‘OOO 1995-96 110.2 BLO 39.2 411.4 30.1 7.3 2.1 6.4 262.7 


arrivals 

Humanitarian settler arrivals 000 =1995-96 5.68 4.4 0.9 0.8 1.6 O.1 O.0 O41 13.8 
Interstate arrivals 000 1995-96 87.9 5f4 213.5 25.9 33.2 10.6 18.9 19.0 sé 
Bet oll and long-term 000 1995-96 60.2 33.8 25.4 fo de 1.8 LS 5.8 153.1 
Interstate departures ‘000 «1995-96 103.5 734 760 321 294 133 187 195 


PROJECTIONS -— SERIES A 








Total population ‘000 2051 S466 5244 6438 1607 3091 AAG 295 485 26074 
Male population ‘00O 2f51 4442 2550 3187 786 861526 2419 148 944 127794 
Famale population 000 3051 A324 2694 32751 821 1571 226 147 244 13280 
Median age years 2051 423 4239 423 451 416 480 348 40.2 42.6 
Fy aah of population aged to 2051 17.2 16.0 17.0 15.5 17.3 15.3 31.7 16.7 16.8 
Proportion of population aged 65 = % 2051 22.9 24.5 92.5 25.7 21.9 28,7 14.7 20.4 ve al 
and OYer 

Reference periods: Population estimates (except overseas born and bern in non-English speaking countries which are Census 


based) and projections are for 30 June. 
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Crude birth rate — number of live births registered 
during the calendar year per 1,000 of the 
estimated resident population at 30 June of that 
year. For years prior to 1994, it is based on the 
ned estimated resident population for the 
calendar year. 

Reference: Births, Austrafia (Cal. no. 3301.0). 


Crude death rate — nuinber of deaths registered 
chiring the calendar year per 1,000 af the 
estimated resident population at 30 June of that 
year. For years prior ta 1994, it is hased on the 
mean estimated resident population for the 
calendar year. 

Reference: Deaths, Australia (Cat. no. 3302.03. 


Growth raté — change in the population during the 
year expressed as a proportion (per cenn of the 
population at the beginning of the year. 
Reference: Australien Demographic Statistics 
(Cae. no, 3101.0}. 


Humanitarian settler arrivals --- coniprises: those who 
arrive under the refugee program (which 
provides procectian for people who have Heri 
their country because of persecution); thase who 
arvive under the humanitarian programs (those 
who leave their country becanse of significant 
discrimination amounting to gross violation of 
human rights); and those who arrive under the 
special assistance category (groups determined 
by the minister to be of special cancer to 
Australia and in real need but who do not come 
under the traditional humanitarian categories. It 
includes chase externally displaced people whe 
have close family links with Australia). 

Reference: Bureau of Immigration and 
Population Research, Australian inmirgration 
Conselidated Statistics. 


interstate arrivals — arrivals from other States or 
Territories of Australia who intend to stav 
permanently, 
Reference: Austratian Demographic Statistics 
(Car, no. 3101.0). 


Interstate departures — permanent departures to 
other States or Territories of Australia. 
Reference: Australian Demographic Statistics 
(Cat. no. 3101.0). 


Long-term arrivals — visitors arriving from 
overseas who intend To stay in Australia for one 
_ycar or more and Australian residents retuming 
frani an overseas visit of one year or more. 
Reference: Orerseas Arrivals and fiepartures, 
Australia (Cat. no. 3401.0). 


Long-term departures — departures of Australian 
residents who intend to stay temporarily overseas 
for one vear or more and departures of visitors 
whe had stayed in Australia for one year or more. 
Reference: Overseas Arrivals and Departures, 
Austretie: (Cat. no, 3401.0). 


Median age — the age at which half the population 
is Older and half is younger. 
Reference: Estimated Resident Population by Sex 
and Age: States and Territories of Australia 
(Cat. no. 3201.0). 


Net interstate migration rate — interstate arrivals 
minus interstate departures during the year, 
expressed as a proportion (per ceny) of the 
population at the beginning of the year. 
Reference: Austrafian Demographic Stattstics 
(Cat, mo. 3101.0). 


Population — definitions and references 


Net overseas migration rate — permanent and 
long-term arrivals (including refugees) minus 
permanent and long-term departures during the 
year expressed as a proportion (per cent) of the 
population at the beginning of the year, 
Reference: Austratian Demographic Statistics 
(Cac, no. 4107.0). 


Net reproduction rate — the nuniber of daughters 
that a group newbom girls would bear during 
their lifetime, if the age-specific birth and death 
races recorded in ihe year of their birth continue. 
Reference: Austratian Demographic Matistics 
(Cal. ne. 3101}. 


Non-English speaking countries — all overseas 
coutiines except United Kingdom, Ireland, New 
Zealand, South Alrica, Canada and the United 
Srates of America, 

Reference: Migration, Australia 
(Cab ao. 3472.0). 


Permanent arrivals — persons arriving from 
overseas with the intention of settling 
permanently in Australia. It includes those with 
migrant visas (regardless of stated intended 
period of stay), New Zealand citizens who 
indicate an intention to settle, ancl rhose who are 
otherwise eligible to settle, e.g. averseas-born 
children of Austealian citizeus. 
Reference: Overseas Arrivals and Departures, 
Agstratia (Cat, no. 34010). 


Permanent departures — Australian residents, 
inchiding former settlers, who on departure state 
that they do not intend to return to Australia. 
Reference: Gvermeads Arrivals and Departures, 
Austratia (Cat. no, 3401.0). 


Population projections — the ABS popularion 
projections take the base year population for 
each sex by single years of age and adlvarice it 
year by year by applying assumptions about 
future inortality and migration. Assumed 
age-specific lertility rares are applied to the 
female populations of child-bearing apes to 
provide the estimates of new births for each year, 
This procedure is repeated for each year in the 
projection period for each State and Territory ard 
for Australia. The ABS produces several series of 
population projections based on different 
combinations of assumptions about niortaliiy, 
fertilicy and migration. The assumptions 
underlying Series A most closely reflect prevailing 
trends and comprise: declining rares of mortality; 
a constant level of fertility (total fertility rate of 
1.88 for Australia); low levels of overseas 
migration (rising to 70,000 per year by the year 
2000 then remaining constant); and continuing 
high levels of interstate migrafion. 

Reference: Proyecttons of the Populations of 
Australia, Sates and Territories, 1993 to 2041 
(Cat. uo, 3222 49). 


Rate of natural increase — the excess of births over 
deaths during the year expressed as a proportion 
{per cent) of rhe population at the beginning af 
the year, 

Reference: Austratian Demographic Statistics 
(Car. no. 3101.0}. 


International population 
comparison 





POPULATION GROWTH 


in 1994, Australia's 


share of the world's 


population was 0.3%. 


fn comparison, the 
United Kingdom had 
about 1%, the United 
States of America 
about 5% and China 
21%. 


Australia's population size is small in world 
terms. In 1994, Australia's share of the world 
population was 0.4%. In comparison, the 
United Kingdom had about 1%, the United 
States of Amcrica about 3% and China 21%. 
This review compares population growth 
rates in Australia with those in other countries 
of the world. 


Population growth in different countries has 
been shaped by their patterns of fertility, 
mortality and migration. These in tuen reflect 
the wealth of their countries’ natural 
resources, their wars and famines, and most 


Estimated poputation, selected “° 
countries 


Ariat 
average 
June June Srowth rate 
Selected countnes i990 1994 199.94 
millions millions % 
Countnes from more developed regions 
Australia w Ee gees 17.8 i1 
Canada 26.6 29.2 2.4 
France 96.7 57.7 0.4 
Greece 10.2 10.4 0.6 
Italy 57.7 57.2 -0.2 
Japan 123.5 125.0 0.3 
New Zealand 3.4 3.5 1.0 
Sweden 8.6 8.8 0.6 
UK 57.6 68.1 0.2 
USA 249.9 260.7 11 


Countnes from less developed regions 


China 1155.3 1208.8 1.1 
Indonesia 179.8 197.2 17 
Hong Kong 5.7 6.1 1.5 
Korea, 
Republic of 42.9 445 09 
Malaysia 17.8 19.5 2.3 
Papua New 
Guinea i a 40 49 
singapore wet 2.9 2.0 
Uganda 17.9 20.6 3.5 
Viet Nam 66.2 12.5 2:3 
Zimbatwe 9.4 11.2 44 
Wortd total 5285.0 5630.0 1.6 


Source: United Nations, Demographic Yearbook 1994. 


Growth and migration 


Average anriual growth rate is the annual rate of 
population growth averaged over a given period. 


Net overyeas migration consists of permanent 
and fong-lern arrivals (imunigration} less 
permanent and long-term departures 
(emigration). 


Selected countries 


The countries selected [ar this review inclide: 
other counties in our region; urajor trading 
partners, countries with historical and/or 
nigraiory tics to Australia; countries Of a similar 
size anc econamic development; ariel connmes 
who have ati impact on trends ti Australia clue to 
their population size and/or economic power, 
The countries selected in this review represent 
only asample of the countries that could be 
identified from these criteria. Two countries from 
Africa have also been inchuded with the less 
developed countries for further points of 
comparison. Taken together Affican countries 
have population growrh raies higher than hat 
observed in other regions of ihe wericd. 


importantly, their patterns of social and 
economic development. 


In general, countries from more developed 
regions have lower birth and death rates than 
those from less developed regions. As a 
consequence, countries from more developed 
regions have a lower proportion of young 
people, and a higher proportion of older 
people, compared to counties from less 
developed regions. This in turn affects their 
future prospects for growth, because their 
populations contain a relatively low 
proportion of women of child-bearing age. 
On the other hand, the higher level of fertility 
and more youthful age structure of countries 
from less developed regions, ensures that an 
increasing share of the world's population 
will be located in the less developed regions 
of the world. 


Recent growth 


In the period 1990-94, Australia’s average 
annual rate of population growth, at 1.1%, 
was lower than the world population growth 
rale of 1.6%. However, Australia along with 
Canada (2.4%}, the United States of America 
(1.1%) and New Zealand (1.0%), experienced 


POPULATION 


GROW TA 


high growth, relative to other countries from 
more developed regions. For example. the 
population of the United Kingdom grew at an 
average annual rate of 0.2%, Japan's 
population remained fairly steady, and Italy's 
population declined by an average of 0.2% a 
year. The higher population growth in 
Australia, Canada, and the United States of 
Amcrica is duc to their younger age structure 
and high levels of immigration. 


Countries categorised by the United Nations 
as being from less devcloped regions 
cxperienced a higher average annual rate of 
population growth. Most of Australia’s 
neighbouring countries in Southeast Asia and 
Oceania fall into this category. Australia's rate 


of growth was considcrably lower than that of 


Malaysia (2.3%), Viet Nam (2.3%), Indonesia 
(1.7%) and Papua New Guinca (1.9%). 


Age structures 


The age structure of a country, like its 
population, is dependent upon past fertility, 
mortality and migration pattems. Because 
these components vary considerably from 
country to country. the age structure also 
differs between countrics. 


The median age of Australia’s population in 
1995, al 34 years, was similar to that of the 
United States of Amcrica, Canada, and Tiong 
Kong. New Zcaland and Singapore had 
slightly younger populations, while the 


United Kingdom and France had slighthy older 


populations. 


In 1995, the populations of Australias 
immediate neighbours to the north, 
Indonesia and Papua New Guinea, had much 
younger age profiles than that of Australia, as 
a consequence of higher birth rates and 
higher death rates. In Indoncsia, 33% of the 
population were aged 0-14 years, and only 
4% were aged 65 and over, while in Papua 
New Guinea the proportions were 40% and 
3% respectively. 


Future growth 


World population growth is projected to fall 
10 an average of 1.5% a year between 1995 
and 2000. ‘he decline is projected to 
continue beyond the year 2000, averaging 
0.7% a year during the period 2020-50. 


The population of the less developed regions 
is expected to increase by 90% berween 1995 
and 2050, while that of the morc developed 
regions is expected to increase by only 4%. 
Berwceen 2020 and 2050, the population of 


New Zealand 


Median age, selected countries, 1995 


Uganda 

PNG fens 
Viet Nam 
Indonesia 


China 
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1994 Revision. 


the less developed regions is projected to 
grow by an average of 0.9% each year, while 
the population of the mare developed 
regions is projected to decline by 0.1% (on 
average each year). 


Berwcen 2020 and 2050, positive average 
annual growth rates have been projected for 
Australia, New “Zealand, the United States of 
America and Canada. The projected growth in 
these countries relates to an expectation of 
continuing positive net overseas migration 
and the younger age of the current 
population in these countries. In contrast, 


United Nations’ classification of 
world development regions 


For the purpose of analysis, the United Nations 
agereaates countries into two development 
groups: more developed regions; and less 
developed regions. 


Mure developed regions comprise Northern 
America, Japan, Europe, Australia and New 
“Aeaiand . 


Less developed regions comprise all regions of 
Africa, Asia (excluding Japaz:), Latin America and 
the Caribbean, and Oceania (excluding Australia 
and New Zealand). 
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Selected countries 2000 2020 2050 1995-2000 2000-20 2020-50 
rullions millions millions % Yo 3 

Countries from 

more developed regions 11855 1232.0 1207.5 0.3 0.2 -0.1 
Australia 19.2 23.6 26.1 1.2 1.0 0.3 
Canada 31.0 36.9 30.9 1.0 0.9 0.3 
France 59.0 60.9 60.5 0.4 0.2 0.0 
Greece 10.6 10.1 8.6 2 -O.2 -0.5) 
Italy Dia 53.6 43.6 0.0 -O.3 -O.7 
Japan 126.5 124.0 110.0 0.2 -O.1 -0.4 
New Zealand 3.3 43 4.7? 10 0.6 0.3 
sweden 9.0 9.6 10.0 0.4 0.3 0.1 
UK 59.0 60.9 61.6 0.3 0.2 0.0 
USA ofa 320.6 349.0 0.9 0.8 0.3 

Countnes from 

less developed regions 4972.5 6655.9 8625.7 1.8 1.5 0.9 
China 1284.6 1488.1 1606.0 1.0 OF 0.3 
Hong Keng 6.0 6.0 4.9 0.3 0.0 -0.6 
Indonesia ol2.t 264.4 318.8 1.5 dB 0.6 
Korea, Republic of 47.1 53.3 56.5 0.9 0.6 0.2 
Malaysia 22.3 29.8 38.1 2.4 1.5 0.8 
Papua New Guinea AS f.Q 9.6 2.3 19 1.0 
Singapore 3.9 a3 ss fe 0.8 0.5 0.0 
Uganda 24.6 42.4 72,1 2.9 2.8 1.8 
Viet Nam 82.6 111.7 143.6 Pamel 15 0.8 
Zimbabwe 12.5 18.3 26.6 eek 1.9 13 

World 6158.1 7887.9 % 833.2 1.5 1.2 0.7 


(a) Medium-variant projection. 


Source: Untted Nations, World Poputatian Prospects: The 1994 Ravision. 


populations of Italy, Greece, and Japan are 
projected to decrease in size. 


Guinea is projected to double in size while 
those of Viet Nam, Malaysia and Indonesia are 
projected to increase by at least half. China's 
population is projected to reach 1.6 billion by 
2050, but its share of the world population is 
projected to decrease to 16%. 


The populations of countries from the less 
developed regions arc projected to continue 
increasing but with gradually declining 
average annual growth rates. Between 2000 
and 2050, che population of Papua New 
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in 1995, Australia's 

4.6 million children 
aged under 18 made up 
26% of the total 


population. 





Children have a range of developmental 
needs which vary with their physical and 
mental capacities as they grow older and 
prepare for adulthood. Families provide the 
nest for child development but familics are 
also supported by governments, businesses 
and various community groups in providing 
secviccs for children. As well as health 
services, child-care centres and schools, 
children have needs for places where they can 
develop through play, sport and other forms 
of recreation and learning. 


As with other groups of people with special 
needs (e.g. people with disabilities, the frail 
and the aged) an understanding of trends in 
the growth in numbers of children at the 
national jevel as well as those in particular 
localities underpins the ability to plan for the 
provision of services. Past trends offer insights 
into the future. 


The increasing number of children 


The number of children in Australia more 
than doubled berween 1925 and 1995, from 
2.2 million to 4.6 million. Most of the growth 
occurred after Workl War II, from the Late 
1940s, through the 1950s, and to a lesser 
extent through the 1960s. The growth over 
this period started with the post-war baby 
boom, which has been attributed to the rapid 
increase in the proportion of people marrying 
and having children. At the same time, high 
levels of immigration brought additional 
children and young couples of child-bearing 
age to Australia (see Australian Social Trends 


Children 


In chis review children are defined as people 
aged under 18. As such they include infanis, 
adolescents and young people approaching 
adulthood. Age categories shown in the tables 
(Le. 0-4, 5-11 and 12-17) comespond to ages 
associatedd with diferent levels of schoolms, 
namely: pre-pnmary, primary and secondary 
school. 


While it is difficult to define when childhood 
ends and adulthood begins, adulthood muphes 
the adoption of various rights and 
responsibilities, some of which are legally ctefined 
in icrms of age. Examples include, rhe right to 
marry without consene, the right to vote, and to 
purchase alcoholic drinks in shops and bars. A 
person's 18th birthday, at which many of these 
nights are conferred, has been selected to define 
the end of childhood as it also approximates rhe 
age at which most children in the 1990s are 
conipleting their secondary education. In 1995, 
72% of secondary students were staying Ore b> 
Year 12 compared to 46% in 1985 

(see Edurcation — national summary table, p. 66). 


The total fertility rate is the number of babies a 
woman could expect to have in her lifetime given 
the fertdiry patecrns prevailing at the ime. 


1996, Australia’s population growth, 
pp- 17-22}. 


Levels of fertility fell markedly during the 
1960s, and by 1976 had fallen to below the 
ievel required Lo replace the population (2.1 
children per woman). This decline, together 
with lower levels of immigration, has 
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Source: Estimated Resident Popuiation (unpublished data}, Projections of the Populations of Australia {unpublished clala). 





wth of the child papuiation —__ 
Aged 0-4 Aged 5-14 
mh iia) 
1925 29.8 39.0 
4935 25.1 40.2 
1945 32.0 36.0 
1955 32.6 41.5 
1965 29.3 39.3 
1975 78.0 38.3 
1985 26.5 af.2 
1995 27.9 3g.4 
2005{a) 27.5 39.1 
2015{a) 27.0 38.7 
2025(a) 27.6 38.8 


POPULATION GROWTH 


Aged 12-17 Total children % change 


% ‘000 Ms 

34.2 2153.5 ee 
a4.7 2 146.6 -0.3 
32.0 2 160.4 0.6 
25.9 3 046.1 41.0 
31.4 3971.3 30.4 
33.8 4575.5 15,2 
36.3 4522.3 -1.2 
33.0 4 620.3 22 
33.4 4 861.9 D.2 
34.3 4933.8 1.5 
33.6 5 005.3 1.4 





ja} Based on Senes A projections. 


Source: Estuemated Resident Population (unpublished data}: Projections of the Populations of Australia dunpublished data}. 


contributed to the leveling out of the child 
population over the last two decades. 


Between 1985 and 1995 the child pepuiation 
increased by only 2%, having declined by just 
over 1% over the previous decade. Some of 
the impact of the low level of fertility was 
offset by an increase in the number of 
children born as a result of the baby-boom 
generation reaching child-bearing age. This 
echo effect was especially evident in the early 
1970s (see Australian Social Trends 1996, 
Trends in fertility, pp. 36—40). 


While the number of children has incceased, 
the proportion of the population who ate 
children has decreased. In 1925 children 
accounted for 36% of Australia's cotal 
population. By 1995, this had decreased to 
26%. This trend is related to declines in leveis 
of fertility as well as increases in the numbers 
of older people due to increases in longevity. 
These influences on the relative size of the 
child population are expected to continue. Ia 
2025 children are projected to represent 21% 
of the total population. 


The relative decline in the child population is 
most apparent when compared with the 
growth of the population aged 65 years and 
over. Thus while the child population 
increased by 1% between 1975 and 1995. the 
population aged 65 and over increased by 
78%. 


As well as changes in the size of the chiid 
population, the age distribution of children 
has fluctuated since 1925 with a consequent 
effect on demands for different age-reiaied 
services. For example, in 1955, 33% of all 


children were infants or toddlers (0—4 years). 
42% were of primary school age and 26% 
were aged 12-17. However. with declining 
fertiliry, children in the 0-4 years age group 
have come to represent 2 smalier proportion 
of the child population (28% in 1995). This 
trend has tended to shift the demands for 
chiid-related services in favour of the needs of 
alder children. 


Slow growth in the future 


The most recent set of ABS population 
projections indicates thal the number of 
children is expected to increase over the next 
30 years. However, the rate of increase is 
expected to be relatively slow and as time 
progresses. to decrease further. 


The future size of the child population is 
dependent on the future numbers of women 
of child-bearing age and their levels of 
fertility. Fusure levels of fertility ace difficult to 
predict as they are influenced by changes in 
marriage pattems as well as changes in 
atlitudes towards having children. These 
changes are in turn influenced by such things 
as changing patterns of labour force 
participation and the perceived costs of 
having children as well as other, as yet 
unknown, factors. 


Net migration gains from children born 
overseas will also contribute 10 the future 
growth of the child population. bul compared 
to births (an average of 260,000 per year 
between 1996 to 1995) the gains are likely lo 
be small. The number of chiidren aged under 
18 from net migration, an average of 27,900 
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per year betwecn 1990 and 1995, have been 
rclatively small. Deaths of children aged 
under 18 (an average of 2,900 per year 
between 1990 and 1995) have a much smaller 
impact on the overall size of the child 
Population. 


The methods used to produce population 
projections take into account these various 
factors and use different sets of assumptions 
about fertility, mortality and migration to 
provide several population growth scenarios. 
These alternative scenarios are referred to as 
projection Series A to D. In projection 

Series A, the total fertility rate is assumed to 
remain at the 1994 level of 1.85 children per 
woman. Lising this scenes, the number of 
children is projected to increase to a little 
under 4.9 million in 2005, 2 little over 4.9 
million in 2015 and just over 5.0 million in 
2025. From 1995 to 2025, the number of 
pre-school children (aged 0-4) is projected to 
increase by 46,000 while the numbers aged 
3-11 and 12-17 are projected to increase by 
95,200 and 100,000 respectively. 


In projection Series D, an alternative fertility 
assumption is uscd. Fertility is assumed to 
decline between 1994 and 2004 from 1.85 to 
1.75 children per woman after which it 
remains unchanged. With these assumptions 
the size of the chiid population is projected 1o 
increase ala slower rate and by 2025 is 
projected to be 4.7 million, around 300,000 
fewer than the Series A projection, 


Projections methodalogy 


The ABS uses the cobort component mcrheadt of 
popadaiion projecon. This method takes a base 
“ear popubtiion foreach sex by single yoar at age 
and acvaaces it year by year by appiving 
ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT Lutare iortadity, fertelity arc 
erate. Vis procedure is repewmed tor each 
Gene tlie: prejcclion pertod for cach Stire arvel 
Tercitory and dar Austraga ‘The resiltiag 
poopreeliicn prayeceions for cack vear tor the Seates 
and Terrirories. ty sex and ave in single vers. are 
acljuslod dtr Stuer lo the Austrabian rosubs. 


The ABS practices several series ol jsopulation 
Lrefecdonts based on dilerert) conmbinations of 
ASSUIMpLins aul mortaliny, teerdir ancl 
lnigragon, Most ot rhe tkira preseuted here are 
tron projection Series A. Lecause the 
ASSLMpLLONS fertility remaining af 1994 levels, 
los ove reas migralion and high interstate 
RUgrationy MOST Ciosedy redkeet prevailing wreruis. 


Bor cletaiie | intornation on the assucipriens 
wuderdving senes A. see Projecanus of the 
Poypeetetions Gf Austrettic. States cre Territories, 
F905 fe 2052 (Cab ne. 32 2. 


* AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL TRENDS * 47/02,0 4 FoUT 


Projected(a) growth of the child 
population 


alate/Teritory 1995 2025 % Change 
‘000 ‘000 6 
NSW 1546.8 1665.3 tor 
Vie, 11258 1067.8 5.2 
Qld 863.0 121258 306.5 
SA 358.8 324.5 -9.6 
WA 462.5 563.6 21.9 
Tas. 126.9 102.4 -19.3 
NT Doct 658 18.1 
ACT 73.8 89.1 118 
Aust. 4620.3 5005.3 8.3 





(a) Refers to Series A projections. 


Source: Projections of thé Populations of Australia 
funpubIshed data). 


Irrespective Of which assumptions are usec 
(Series A or ID), che balance between younger 
and oider children will remain fairly stable 
over the next 30 years. 


Trends at regional levels are more difficult 10 
predict. Regional differences in population 
composition (notably, the proportions of 
women Of child-bearing agc) and patterns of 
fertility will affect local wends. Moreover, 
future chanyes in the numbers of children 
within particular areas are also affected by 
levels of inter-rcgional migration. 


States and Territories 


Many decisions relating to the provision of 
services for children, such as the 
establishment or expansion of schoals, arc 
mace by Statc and local governments. 


Each Siate and Territury population has a 
different age profile. For example, although 
one third of all childleen lived in New South 
Wales in 1995, they made up only 25% of the 
population in that State, slightly less than the 
Australian average of 26%. In contrast, 32% of 
the population in the Northern Territory were 
children. These diflerences can also be 
observed in the Population — State summary 
table (sec p. 3) which shows proportions of 
the populations aged 0-14, 


Between 1995 and 2025, the overall number 
of children is projected to fall in Tasmania (by 
19%), South Australia (10%) and Victoria 
(3%). However, chis will be offset by increases 
in the other States and Territories, especially 
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Queensland (40%), Western Australia (22%) 
and the Northeen Territory (18%). 


High growth localities 


Much of the rapid increase in the child 
population during the post-war baby boom 
occurred in newly developed outer-suburban 
areas of our major cities, creating so-called 
nappy valleys. 


Viewing the progression of babies to 
pre-adolescents and teenagers thal occurred 
as these suburbs developed has indicated that 
the need for many children's services in 
particular areas often develops in a cyclical 
manner. When a suburl is fiest established. 
the population grows rapidly as large 
numbers of young couples meve in. 
Population growth continues as these couples 
have children, and bring demands for 
services. As child-bearing is completed, 
population growth levels off but the demands 
of an older child population increase. 
Eventually che population begins to decline as 
children leave home, and the need for schools 
and other services declines. Vhis decline may 
be acecicrated as the original settlers either 
move out or dic. However. population 
declinc is stopped if new people move inte 
the suburb. lf these people are young 
couples, the population may begin to increase 
and the cycle repeats’. 


This simplified model suggests that local areas 
with the greatest needs for particular 
children’s services (such as the need for more 
schools) can be identified according to their 
life-cycle stage. Locating areas expemencing 
high levels of growth in the pre-school aged 
population helps to identify high demand 
areas for schools ancl other children’s services. 


Between 1990 and 1995, many of the 
Statistical Local Areas (SLAs) experiencing the 
highest growth in the O-4 year age group 
were focalted on the outer fringe areas of 
capital cities. Of the five SLAs with the greatest 
increase, One was in Brisbane (Caboolture). 
two were located in Sydney's West (Blacktown 
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Statistical local area 


(SLA} (a) 


Caboolture-Part 4 


Casey Benwvick 
Blacktown 
Casey-South 
Liverpool 

Swan 
Rockingham 
Cairns—Part A 
Maroochy—Part A 
Wyndham 
Wyong 
Noarlunga 
Gordon 
Frankston--East 
Canterbury 
Mandurah 
Hervey Bay 
Paimerstor 
Parramatta 


Camden 
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children aged 0-4, 1990-95 


Part of State’ 
Territory 


Brisbane 
Melbourne 
Sydney 
Melbourne 
Sydney 

Perth 

Perth 

Far North Qld 
Sunshine Coast 
Melbourne 
Sydney 
Adelaide 
Canberra 
Melbourne 
sydney 

South West WA 
South Central Qld 
Canberra 
sydney 

Sydney 


Areas with the largest increases in 


cre ase 
1990-95 


ne, 
2 662 
1933 
1845 
LiitG5 
1 630 
J 935 
1475 
1 469 
1 260 
1 233 
1 100 
1 096 
1 O39 
912 
896 
868 
821 
749 
f31 
696 


(a) For information about the composition of Statistical 
Local Areas, see Australian Standard Geagraphical 
Classification (Cat. ne, 1216.0}. 


Source: Estimated Resident Population (unpublished data). 


and Liverpool and the remaining two were in 
Melbourne (Cascy—Berwick and 


Cascy—South). 





1 Huge, Graeme 1986, Australia's Changing 
Population: Trends and fmplications, Oxford 
University Press, Metbourmnc. 





Birthplace of overseas- 
born Australians 
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While the majority of 
Australia's 
overseas-born 
population have come 
from the United 
Kingdom and other 
European countries, 
the Asian born are a 
rapidly growing 
segment. 
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Australian governments have actively 
supported immigration for most of this 
century. This support, together with 
continued expansion in the range of 
countcies from which immigrants have been 
drawn, has created the unique multi-cultural 
society we have today. 


The overseas-born population has increased 
in number from 2.8 million in 1976 to 

4.2 million in 1996 (rising from 20% to 23% 
of Australia's total population}. In 1976 the 
top six birthplace groups were from 
European countries and accounted for 70% of 
all people born overseas. By 1996, the Lop six 
groups only accounted for 53% of the total 
overseas-born population and included 
people born in New Zealand (now the second 
largest group) and Viet Nam. 


People from the United Kingdom and Ireland 
still form the largest group. However. their 
number a5 a proportion of the total 
overseas-born population has declined, falling 
from 41% in 1976 to 29% in 1996. While the 
number of people from these countries was 






% 
1 UK and Ireland 41.1 UK and Ireland 
z Italy 10.3 Italy 
3 Greece am f New Zealand 
4 Yugoslavia 5.3 Yusosiavia 
aj Germany 49 Greece 
5 Netherlands 3.4 Germany 
f New Zealand a2 Netherlands 
8 Poland 21 Viet Nam 
9 Malta 2.1 Poland 
10 USSR 1.9 Malta 
is India 1.4 Lebanon 
12 Lebanon 1.2 India 
Other 18.3 Other 
Total 100.0 Total 
MESCta) 46.5 MESC{a) 
NESC({b) 53.5 NESC{b} 


(a} Main English speaking countries. 
(ib) Non-Engksh speaking countres. 


Source: Migration, Australia (Cat. no. 3417.0). 


Birthplace groups 


Main English speaking countries (MESC} — 
consists af United Kingdom ane Ireland, New 
fealand, Canada, United States of America and 
South Africa, 


Non-Enalish speaking countries (NESC) — all 
averseas Counties except Dnited Kingdou ane 
Ireland, New Zealand, Canacta, United States of 
America and South Africa. 





Former Yugoste Republics — consists of 
Kosnia-Herzegovnia, Croatia, Slovenia and the 
tonber Yugoslav Republics of Macedonia, Serbia 
and Mantenegra, 


still higher in 1996 than in 1976, it has fallen 
since 1991. 


There has also been a decline in the size of 
populations from other European counitries. 
For example, Italian and Greek populations, 
the second and third largest in 1976, have 
declined numerically and proportionally. 


- Countries 


1996p 

% % 
34.7 UK and lreland 23.7 
8.0 New Zealand 7.1 
6.4 Italy 6.1 
4.7 Former Yugoslav Republics 4.4 
4.3 Viet Nam 3.6 
3.6 Greece 3.4 
3.0 Germany 2.8 
2.6 China 2.5 
2.1 Hong Kong and Macau an 
1.8 Netherlands 2.4 
1.8 Malaysia eis 
1.5 Philipines 2.2 
25.6 Other 32.2 
1006.0 Total 106.0 
44.4 MESCia}) 39.5 
55.9 NESC(b) 60.5 





Growth in major birthplace @ 


Major birthplace ” Change 
Eroups (1996) i976 1996p 1976-96 
‘0200 000 O00 

UK and Ireland 1166.7 1207.6 40.9 
New Zealand 90.1 297.5 207.4 
Italy 291.1 258.8 -32.3 
Yugaslavia(a) 151.2 186.2 35.0) 
Viet Nam 2.5 149.9 147.4 
Greece 162.1 144.6 -17.5 
Germany 112.8 118.5 6.1 
China 20.1 103.4 83.3 
Hong Kong and 

Macau 8.9 93,0 ag.1 
Netherlands 97.4 97.3 0.2 
Malaysia 19.9 96.1 *6.2 
Philippines 5.8 G4.7 88.9 
Other f7O7.9 1356.0 648.1 


Total overseas-born 2836.2 4 209.0 1372.8 
MESCtb) 1318.4 16612 342.8 
NESCic} 1517.8 2 547.8 1030.0 


fa) Former Yugoslavia Republics. 
ib} Matn English speaking countr-s. 
fc} Non-English speaking countries. 


Source: Migration, Austrafia (Cat. no. 3412.0), 


The Asian-born population has grown rapidly, 
particularly in the last decade. ln 1996 people 
born in Asian countries represented 22% of all 
peopie born overseas, and 5 of the top 12 
birthplace groups were from Asian countries. 
The Vietnamese population, Australia's largest 
Asian birthplace group, increased from 2,500 
in 1976 to 149,900 in 1996. 


The combined population from the main 
English speaking countries (MESC) of United 
Kingdom and Ireland, New Zealand, Canada, 
United States of America anc South Africa 
continues to grow, but at a slower rate than 
the population from predominantly 
non-English speaking countries (NESC). In 
1996 the NESC population represented 61% 
of those born overseas compared to 34% in 
1976. 


Migration since World War Il 


The size and composition of the annual intake 
of migrants to Australia has variecl 
considerably since World War HW. These 
changes were influenced by many factors 
including economic and political conditions 
in countries of origin and Australia, and 
changes in Australian Government policies 
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(see Austratian Social Trends 1994, 
Birthplaces of Australian settlers, pp. 9-12}. 


Belore World War Ii the vast majority of 
settlers came from the United Kingdom and 
Ireland, In 1947 however, Australia began to 
accept large numbers of displaced persons 
from Europe, particularly Eastern Europe, the 
Netherlands and Italy. During the 1950s the 
number of settlers from Italy and the 
Netherlands increased further, accompanied 
by large numbers of pecpte from Greece and. 
Germany. The number of setdlers from 
Southern Europe remained high throughout 
the 1960s and, while the proportion from 
icaly and Greece tapered off after 1970, 
immigration from Yugoslavia continued at 
relatively high levels into the carly 1970s. 


Since then the number of immigrants from 
Asia (particularly Viet Nam) and Oceania 
(mainly New Zealand) has increased. By 
1991-95, New Zealand accounted for 9% of 
settler arrivals, Viet Nam 7%, and Asian 
countries comprised four of the six top 
birthplaces of settlers. Throughout the 
post-war period, the United Kingdom and 
lreland has continued to be the largest single 
source of settlers but their proportion of the 
total intake has declined over time to 14% in 
the period 1991-95. 





tries of birth of 





1971-75 


Country 
‘000 96 total intake 
UK and Ireland 22f.2 41.4 
Yugosiavia(a) 39.2 ree 
Greece 21.2 3.9 
USA 20.0 Sat 
italy 18.5 3.4 
New Zealand 18.5 3.4 
Country 1991-95 
‘O00 % total intake 
WK and ireiand 63.2 14.0 
New Zealand 41.3 G4 
Hong Kong and Macau 36.3 8) 
¥iet Nam cae rete, 
Philippines 29.0 o.1 
India 20.8 4.6 


(ai Former Yugoslav Repuoiics., 


Source: Overseas Arrivals and Departures (Cat, no. 3404.0}: 
Australian Demographic Statisties (Cat. n¢. 3101.0). 
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COMPOSITION 








birthplace groups, 1996p 2: : 


Italy PRscesatseeema seats 

Greece Fes 
Netherlands F 
Germany f= 

UK and Ireland 2 
Yusoslaviata) 
China o i nas s 


New Zealand Essisestere: 





Philippines B/# 
Viet Nam faerie: 
Malaysia pees 


Hong Kong and Macau ni8 


20 40 60 
Median age 
(a) Former Yugoslav Republics. 


source: Migration, Australia (Cal no. 3412.0), 


The current birthplace mix of Australia's 
overseas-borna population and the large 
differences in the age profiles of individual 
birthplace groups reflect these successive 
waves of immigration from different parts of 
the world. 


Age and socio-economic status 


The age composition of new arrivals is 
considerably younger than that of the coral 
pepulation so that the more recently arrived 
birthplace groups have a much younger age 
profile than either the total population or 
those groups which arrived mainly in carlicr 
Migralion waves. 


While aspects of their cultural heritage may be 
maintained by subsequent generations (see 
Australian Social Trends 1995, Second 
generation Australians, pp. 3-10). 
Australian-born children of migrants are not 
included in population counts of the 
overseas-born., Consequently, overseas 
birthplace groups experience more rapid 
aveing than the Australian-born population. 


Of the top 12 overseas birthplace groups in 
1996, the Italian born had the oklest age 
profile (median age 57 years) followed by 
those from Greece. the Netherlands and 
Germany, all with median ages of 50 years or 
older. In contrast New “#calanders and the 
more recently arrived Asian groups (people 
from the Philippines, Viet Nam, Malaysia and 
Hong Kong} were the youngest. with median 
ages below 35 years. 


Ditlerences in the age profiles of birthplace 
groups help to explain why various measures 
of socio-economic status, such as labour force 
parlicipation rates, unemployment cates, 
educational allainment and dependency on 
income support. differ beowceen birthplace 
groups. This is because these measures arc 
themselves often associaled with a person's 
age. 


For example labour foree participation (LFP) 
rates increase markedly in the 20-24 years age 
group, peak in the 25—44 years age range. 
then decline rapidly after 60 years of age. ‘The 
social security recipient (SSR) rate also varies 
with age, inercasing rapidly in pre-retirement 
years (mainly disability support pension) and 
after relirement (age pension). 


The effect of the age profile of birthplacc 
groups on differences in these two incicators 
of socio-economic status can be seen among 
the top 12 overseas birthplace groups. In 
1996. the countrics with the oldest age 


Selected characteristics of 
ioverseas-born populations, 1996 
Sociat 


Labour force security 
participation recipient 


Top 22 birthplace 
groups in descending 


order of median age ratefa) rate{b) 
0 90 
ltaly 44.4 49.6 
Greece 41.6 47.5 
Netherlands 52.6 38.2 
Germany 26.8 34.5 
UK and Ireland O17 2h 
Yugosiavia(c) 58.1 37.3 
China 53.5 20.1 
New Zealand f3.49 19.8 
Philippines 67.8 id 
Viet Nam 64.1 30, 6(d) 
Malaysia 64.0 6.4 
Hong Kong and Macau 52.6 4.0 
Total overseas-born 59.2 28.8 
Total population 63.3 26.0 


(a) Lapour force at luné 1996 expressed as 4 dercentage cf 
the civilian population aged 15 years and over, 

(bo) Persons receiving a Department of Social Security (DSS) 
pension benefit cr allowance {excluding family payments 
and drougnt relief) at Jure 1996 expressed as a 
percentage of the populated aged 16 years and over. 

ic} Forrer Yugoslavia Republics, 

(di Viet Nam, Cambodia, Laas combined. 


Source: Migration, Ausiratia (Cat, no. 3412.0); Labour 
Force, Australia (Cat. 10. 6203.01: Besartment of Social 
Secu ity (uIpublshed data). 
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Immigrant —— ty selected 
OECD countries, 1993." 


ior ey ees 


oe Tt er 


% ‘000 
Luxembourg my 124.5 
Australia 22.3 4033.0 
Switzerland 18.1 1 260.3 
Canada (1991) 416.1 A 342.9 
Germany 8.5 6 878.1 
USA (1990) 7.9 19 767.3 
Sweden 5.8 507.5 
Netherlands 5.41 779.8 
UK 3.5 ? 001.0 
italy 1.7 987.4 
Japan 1.1 1320.7 


(a} See information box for definstions. 


Source: OECD, Trends in international! Migration, 4nnuat 
Report 1994, 


profiles: lialy, Greece, Netherlands and 
Germany, had the lowest LFP rates and, apart 
from Germany, the highest SSR rates. People 
from New Zcaland and the more recently 
arrived Asian birthplace groups (except Hong 
Kong) all had LFP rates above the national 
average and, with the exception of the 
Vietnamese, lower than average SSR rates. 


International comparison 


With more than four million pcopic born 
overseas (representing 23% of the total 
pepulation) Australia has one of the largest 
immigrant populations in the world. When 
compared to other major host. countries in 
the OECD in 1993 only the United States ct 
America, Germany and Canada had bigger 
migrant populations. However, when 
measured as a proportion of the total 








POPELATION COMPOSITION 


Immigrant populations 


Persons born in another counfry — Australia, 
Canada, the United States of America anc New 
Zeaiand define their immigrant population 
pHintarily as chose barn in another country ancl 
who have been granted the aght to jive 
pennanenddy in the hose country. Australian 
estimates mf the immigrant population also 
include lang-term (12 monchs ar more) residents. 


Persons of foreiun nedionedity — the balance of 
ORCD countries cheflie Weir iangrant 
papulatious as persons of faréign nationality whie 
ave registered as living in the host country. 
Repistralion of permanent and most longterm ¢1t 
maths orien) dameign residents is comunon i 
all ot these countries, However, the recuirenetit 
for shoner term residents to register varies 
beryeen countries. Germany requires all 
lorcigners owning Or reiting a privare dwelling ta 
register regardless ot intenced tength of stay. 


population, Australia had the largest migrant 
population of all OECD countrics execpt 
Luxembourg, whose relatively small migrant 
population of 125,000 represented 31% of the 
total population. 


In recent decades. Canada and the United 
States of America, like Australia, have 
experienced increasing numbers of settlers 
from Asian countries and a decline in the 
numbers of setticrs from European countries. 


These trends are reflected in changes in the 
composition of the overseas-born populations 
in these countries. For example, in 1981 
people bern in Asian countries made up 9% 
of the total overseas-born population in 
Australia and 14% in Canada. By 1991 Asians 
accounted for 18% of all overseas-born in 
Australia and 25% in Canada. In 1990 
migrants from Asia madc up 25% of the total 
overseas-born population in the United States 
of America compared to 18% in 1980. 








sd trate Canada USA 
Birthplace region 4981 1991 1981 19914 © 4980 #1990 
% oh Yh % % % 
Europe and former USSR 75.4 60.9 66.7 54.4 36.6 22.0 
Asian regions 8.5 18.2 14.4 24.5 18.0 25.2 
The Americas(a} il 4,0 15,2 16.2 37.0 46.3 
Otherth} 1?.6 17.0 4.1 4.9 8.3 6.5 
Total (‘000} 3110.9 3965.3 3 648.3 4 342.9 14079.9 19 767.3 


(a) Consists of Northern America, Southern America, Central America and the Caribbean, 


fb) Includes birthplace not stated. 


Source: Migration, Australia (Cat. no. 3412.0); OBCD, Trends in international Migration, Annual report 1994. 





Europe 


COMPOSITION _— | 


in 1995, 29% of the 
overseas-born 
population had been 
born in the United 
Kingdom or freland and 
28% had been born in 
other European 
countries. This 
compares to 41% and 
AD% respectively, in 
1976. 


16 


Europe is One continent, but has a wide 
variety of culeures and histories. In 1994, 13% 
of the world's population lived in Europe. 
The countries of the European Union (EV) 
alone accounted for 38% of total world 
exports and 37% of total world imports. 
However, the majority of European trade is 
with other European countries’. 


As Australia has been strengthening its 
relationship with neighbouring countries in 
Asia over recent decades (see Australian 
Social Trends 1996, Expanding links with 
Asia, pp. 10-16), our relationship with 
Europe has also changed. 


Europeans in Australia 


The vast majority of the convicts who arrived 
in 1788, and of the soldiers who commanded 
them, were of British origin. The gold rushes 
in the 1850s and 1860s first brought people 
from a variety of cultural backgrounds into 
Australia. However, fears of invasion from Asia 
and a belief that people from different 
cultural backgrounds could not live together 
in one country, fuelled a move towards 
restricting settlers to people from Britain’. 


The White Australia Policy (including The 
immigration Restriction Act 190i, The Pacific 
fslanders Labourers Act 1901 and The 
Naturalisation Act 1903) was a policy of 
restricting immigration including a dictation 
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Europe 


The Avstratian Standard Classification of 
Countries for Social Statistics (ASCCSS) 
(Cat. ho, 1269.0) classifies Europe and che 
Former USSR into six groups. 


The Grrited Kingdom anc frelared comprises 
Fngland, Scoidand, Wales, Northem fretand, 
Channel islands, ste of Man aud lrelana, 


Sothern Europe coniprises Albania, Andorra, 
Cypmis, Gibraltar, Greece, Holy See. Italy, Malta, 
Portugal, San Marino, Spain and the Former 
Yugoslav Republics (Bosnia-Herzegovina, Croatia, 
Former Yugoshay Republic of Macedouia, 
Slovenia, serbia and Montenegro}. 


Western Europe comprises Ausiria, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, 
Monaco, Netherlands and Switzerland. 


Northern Europe comprises Denmark, Faeroe 
Islands, Finkand, Greenland, Iceland, Norvay and 
Sweden. 


iestera Hurope comprises Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Poland, Romania, Czech Republic and Slovak 
Republic. 


The Former USSR and the Baltic States comprises 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Belarits, Esronia, (reorgia, 
Kazakhstan, Kyrevetan, Latvia, Lithuania, Moldova, 
Russia Fecleration, Tadjikistan, Turkmenisian, 
Ukraine and Uzbekistan, 


40 


20 


1983 1987 1991 1995 


source: Qverseas Arrivals and Oepartures, Australia (Cat. no, 3404.0 and unpublished data}. 


European Community 


The furppean Cononiuiity AC) grew trom thie 
establishment of die European Coal anel Steel 
Community in 1951, the Buropeun Atonic Energey 
Community and the European Booneniic 
Comunenity both in O97 with six members: 
Belgian, Creraany. France, Heh, Luxembourg 
and che Netherlancs. From 1907 che three 
comiiiuniiies merged to torn the EC. Tn igen 
Denmark, lrelancl and the Crile Kingda 
ioined the EC fedlawed ly Greece in 1281. Spain 
and Portugal in 1980 and Austria, Firlaacl U1 
Sweden in 1995, 


Many other Kurapean nations have signed special 
agreements with che PC direcdy or through Ue 
European Pree fretde Agreement decland, 
Licchrenstein, Norway and Switzerland) and 
other European countries lave apptied bo jon 
the EC. 


The IC was formica with the goal of ercatuig a 
Rurapean Laan (EL). tains to set up 
come iuarket in Europe where warkers. 
eoods and capital could circulue ircebe*. Thus 
far. this fas eluded creaming a Rurepean 
currency unit (which willbe available in LOG) 
‘Mul t Europesaiy Parliament. A Riropode passpiort 
is naw in use, ab eaagel it is stil) issued yy the 
individual member states and reniainis Uieie 
responsibility. 


lest in any European language chosen by the 
administering officer. This policy continued 
in practice until weil after Worid War iI. 
Through the 1950s, 1960s and 1970s a 
number of different European countries 
contributed, in turn, to Australian setiler 
numbers. Australia began taking settlers first 
from Northern Europe and later from 
Southern Europe. By the 1960s small 
numbers of Asian immigrants were alsu 
entering Australia. However it was not until 
1973 that the White Austeatia Policy 
completely disappeared from Australia. 


Settler arrivals 


In 1995, 28% of settlers arriving in Australia 
had been born in Europe. The single largest 
source country for settlers, remained the 
United Kingdom and Ireland (13%). The other 
European countries from which Australia 
received mure than 1,000 settlers in 1995. 
were the countries of the Former Yugoslav 
Republics (particularly Bosnia-Herzegovina) 
and the countries of the Former United Soviet 
Socialist Republic. 


The Unitect Kingdom and Irefand has been 
the largest source of sewers throughout this 
century, In 1925, 78% of scttlers 10 Australia 
were British nationals’. In the pre-World 
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Ree weth of settler arrivals 
Selected countries i976a, 1995 7994 





6 96 no. 
Europe and the Former 
USSR AAS 27.6 26 742 
UK and Ireland Oe 127 6 12367 
Former Yuposiay 
Republics 2.6 7.6 ¢ 387 
Former USSR and the 
Baltic States 0.8 2.0 1909 
Germany 1 eS 0.9 911 
Italy 2:0 0.3 312 
Greece Duk 0.3 285 
Total settlers(b) 1600.0 100.0 96 969 





ia) Excludes Cyprus. 
(os inctudes other countries of birth. 


Source: Gverseas Arriva.s and Departures (unpublished data). 


War If period (1925-1939), the proportion of 
settlers who were British nationals averaged 
71%. By the late 1940s the proportion had 
droppcd to below half. However if was not 
until che mid 1970s that the proportion of 
settlers who were from the United Kingdom 
and Ireland began to fali dramatically, from 
44% in 1974 to 13% in 1995. 


The proportion of scttters who were from 
other Luropean countries was low in the 
period betwecn the World Wars bul peaked in 
1960 at 60%. In the same year the proportion 
from the United Kingdom and Ireland had 
drapped to its lowest point uncil 1976, at 
41%. 


Many long-term visitor arrivals to Australia 
become setilers. In 1995, as in 1986, 19% of 
all jong-term visitor arrivals to Australia, had 
been born in Europe, mainly the United 
Kingdom and Ireland. Germany, France, and 
the Netherlands. 


Overseas-born Australians 


In 1995, 58% of overscas-born Australians had 
heen born in a European country, over half of 
these in the United Kingdom or Ireland. 
However the proportion born in the United 
Kingdom and Ireland «lropped from 79% in 
1901 to 29% in 1995. 


in 1901 the other important Evropean 
country of birth was Germany (4%). By 1947 
the proportion had dropped to 2%. It 
increased 10 5% again during the 1950s and 
19@)}s before dropping to 4% by 1995. 


1? 
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% % % % % °% % 
Europe and the Former USSR 87.9 87.6 83.8 88.9 81.3 638.4 57.6 
Germany AS 2.0 5.1 ow 4.0 3.5 2.9 
Greece 0.1 det 2.0 6.6 5.6 4.2 3.5 
italy 0.7 4.5 9.3 12.5 10.3 S.4 6.3 
UK and Ireland 49.2 toc7 94.6 A2.6 Ad.1 34.7 29,4 
Former Yugoslay Republics (a} 0.8 1.8 3.3 5.3 4.6 4,4 
Other Europe and the Former USSR 3.5 9.9 20.0 14.8 15.0 tea Dg 
Total overseas born(b} 160.0 160.0 100.0 106.0 100.0 106.0 100.0 
‘OOO ‘OOO G00 ‘COG ‘N00 ‘900 O00 
Tatal overseas born 857.6 744.2 1286.5 2130.9 2718.8 3 247.4 4122.3 


fa) The Farmer Yugaslay republics were included in other Europe and the Former USSRur 1904. 


ib) Includes other countries of Eirth. 


Source: Cersus of Population and Housing {1904 -1986) (unpublished data), Estimated Residertial Population (19950) 


(unpublished data), 


Ttaly provided a substantial proportion of the 
overseas-horn population, particularly in the 
second half of the century. In 1966, 13% of 
overseas-horn Australians had been born in 
Italy. However by 1995. this had halved to 6% 
of the averseas-born population. 


Emigration 


Some settlers emigrate from Australia after 
living here for a period of years. In 1972, 
emigration of Europcan-born settlers peakecl 
al 26,400. This was three years after 
immigration from Europe peaked at 145,400 


settlers. 





European-bor settlers 
‘0G 
160 


Arrivals 


120 


a0 


40 





1959 1968 1986 1995 


1977 
Source: Qyerseas Arrivals and Departures (unpublished data). 


Ta 1995, 4.900 European-born settlers left 
Ausiralia. This reflects the lower numbers of 
European immigrants in 1992, 1994 and 1994 
(see Australian Social Trends 1994, 
Emigration, pp. 13-17). 


There is no direct measure of the proportion 
of new settlers who cmigrate within a year of 
their arrival. An approximation can he 
obtained by comparing the number of 
immigrants who arrived in one year with the 
number of emigrants departing in the same 
year, who stated that they had been tn 
Australia for less than one year. Of the major 
bicthplace groups in 1995, the largest ratio of 
former settlers emigrating within the same 
year, came from the [Jnited Kingdom and 
Ireland (2-4 for every 1,000 settlers). This 
compares to 8 of every 1,000 other 
Buropeans. 


Some emigrants spend most of theic working 
lives (paying taxes) in Australia then revurn to 
their country of birth, or another country, 
after retirement. In 1995, 34% of the 
European settlers leaving Australia had lived 
here for 20 vears or more. 


Overseas pensions 


Australia pays full or partial pensions to many 
former Australian residents overseas, 
particularly in Europe, under shared 
responsibility agreements. In 1996, 40,600 
(86% of all pensions paid overseas) were paid 
to European residents: 14,900 (32%) were 
paid to Italian residents and 8,200 (17%) were 
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Source: Department of Social Secunty, OSS Customers: 4 
Staustical Overview, 1996. 


paid to Greek residents. ‘Whe majority (88%) 
of pensions paid to European residents were 
age or disability support pensions. 


Data relating tu overseas pensions do not 
ideniily all Australians recciving pensions 
overscas, as some countries, such as New 
“caland and the United Kingdom, have host 
country agreements with Australia lo pay 
pensions to Australian former residents, whilc 
Australia pays pensions to their farmer 
residents living in Australia. These agreements 
do not include portability arrangements for 
some Australian residents who qualify for a 
pension in Australia and subsequently migrate 
to another country, taking heir pension with 
them. 





Country of residence 


Europe and the Former USSR 
UK and treland 
Germany 
Italy 
swit7erland 
France 


Netherlands 


Business} 

employment(a! Friends/relatives Holiday fotal(o} 

th Yh % % 

11.4 33.8 49.3 100.0 

40.5 46.3 39.0 100.0 
8.3 15.7 13 100.0 

13.9 25.5 54.9 100.0 
6.8 14.4 73.0 100.0 

18.4 18.9 54.1 100.0 

10.6 36.6 rea 100.0 


(a) includes wsits for conferences and conventions. 


(6 Includes other reasons. 


Source: Qyerseas Arrivals and Depar.-es (unpublished data). 
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source: Overseas Arnvals and Departures (unpublished data;. 


Europeans visiting Australia 


Although the number of permanent settlers 
from Europe has dropped markedly since the 
highs earlier this ceniury. the number of 
Europeans visiting Australia has increased. In 
1995, 752,000 short-term visilors arrived [rom 
Europe, over twice the number (347,000) in 
1986. 


However most short-term visitors lo Australia 
came from Asia (1.9 million in 1995}. ‘Thus 
while the number of European visits has 
increased, their proportion of all visits has 
declined over the last decade (from 24% to 
20%). 


People travelling to and from Ausiralia arc 
asked Lo give the main reason for their trip. In 
1995 almost half (49%) of all European 
visitors came to Australia for a holiday and 
34% came cto visit family or friends. Most of 
the remainder (11% of all European visitors), 
came for business or employment purposes. 
This pattern has changed since 1986, when 
there were proportionally fewer visitors 
coming to Australia for a holiday. Between 
1986 and 1995 the number of European 
visitors coming to Australia for a holiday 
nearly tripled, while the number coming to 
visit family or fricnds almost doubled. 


Source countries Of short-term visitors from 
Europe varied somewhat from those of 
permanent settlers. Approximatcly half of 
both settlers and visitors from Europe were 
from the United Kingdom and Ireland in 
1995. However. 17% of short-term visitors 
were from Germany and 5% were from each 
of Italy, Switzerland, France and the 
Netherlands. 
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(a) Includes visits for conferences and conventions. 


Source: Overseas Arcivals and Departures (unpublished data}. 


In 1995, the United Kingdom and ireland 
were the only countrics in Europe from 
where more visitors came to visit relatives and 
friends (46%) than for a holiday (39%). In 
comparison, 73% of Swiss visitors and 71% of 
German visitors came for a holiday. 18% of 
French visitors came for business or 
employment reasons compared te an average 
of 11% for all European visitors. However, of 
all European visitors who came tor business 
or employment reasons, 44% came from the 
United Kingdom and Jecland and 12% came 
from Germany. 


Australians visiting Europe 


As for the number of European visitors to 
Australia, the number of Australians visiting 
Europe has also increased. Berwcen 1986 and 
1995 visitar numbers grew by 37%, from 
397,000 to 344,000. In comparison, 939,000 
Australians visited Asia in 1995, up from 
497,000 in 1986. As a proportion of all 
departures, trips to Europe declined from 
26% ta 22%. 


In 1995 most Australians visiting Europe did 
so for a holiclay (44%) or to visit family or 
friends (35%). 16% travelled for business or 
employment purposes. This pattern was 
similar in 1986 but the increase in the 
number of Australians visiting Europe fora 
holiday has net been as high as the increase 
in the number of Europeans visiting Australia 
for a holiday. Australians poing to Europe for 
business or employment reasons increased 
from 46,900 in 1986 to 89,400 in 1995, The 
number of Europeans coming to Australia for 
short-term business trips also increased over 
the period, from 33,800 to 35.900. 
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Source: Overseas Arrivals and Departures (unpublished cata}. 


The main destination of Australian visitors to 
Europe was the United Kingdom and Ireland. 
42% of all Australians visiting Europe went 1o 
these countries in 1995. A further 9% went to 
Italy and 6% went to Greece and Germany. 
Around half of the visitors to the United 
Kingdom and Ireland, Greece, Italy and. 
France were for holidays. In comparison, one 
quarter of visitors to Germany were for 
holidays, 34% were for business or 
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Investment investment 


selected countries abroad int Austratia 
3 % 
Europe and the Former USSR 35.6 29.9 
European Union 27:6 278.0 
Belgium and Luxembourg (0.4 2.0 
France 1.4 £0 
Germany 1.9 2.0 
Netheriands 1.6 2.9 
Italy 0.6 0.2 
UK 19.6 13.0 
Other European cauntries tans) Lg 
switzerland 0.8 oe 
Total all countries 100.0 100.0 
Sbilion $ billion 
Europe Sa 119.7 
Total ali countries 141.2 400.9 


Source: Balance of Payments and international Investment 
Pesiten, Australia (Gat. ne, 5363.0). 
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Source: internatronal Merchandise Trade, Ausiratia 
(Cat, no, 5422.04, 


employment purposes and 36% were to visit 
friends and relatives. 


Investment with Europe 


The changes in Australia's relationship with 
Europe can be measured not only in the 
number of people moving between Australia 


and Europe, but alse in the levels of trade and 


investment between Australia and Europe. 


At 30 June 1995, Australia had $141.2 billion 
invested overseas, 36% of that in Europe. At 
the same time, European investment in 
Australia made up 30% of iotal overseas 
investment in Australia. The respective 
proportions were much the same in 1990. 
Thus in terms of investment our overall 
relationship with Europe has changed very 
little in the last five years. 


In 1995, the United Kingdom accounted for 
19% of investment in Australia and 20% of 
Australian investment overseas. ‘The only 
country in which Australian investment 
overseas Was greater (and whose investment 
in Australia was also greater) was the United 
States of America. 


The European country with the highest 
investment in Australia other than the United 
Kingdom, was the Netherlands. In 1995, 3% 
of investment in Australia was from the 
Netherlands. 


Trade with Europe 


Overall, the proportion of Australia's trade 
with Europe throughout the lasi decade has 
declined slighdly. In relative terms, our 
exports to the European Union have dropped 
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Seurce: international Merchandise Trade, Austratia 
(Cal. nc, S4227.01, 


from a peak of 16% of total exports in 
1986-87 to 11% in 1995-96. Our imports 
from the European [inion have also dropped 
from 27% of total imports in 1985—86 to a low 
of 22% in 1992-93 belore rising again to 25% 
in 1995-96. 


The balance of trade between Australia and 
the European Union has grown more in 
favour of the European Union as the gap 
between imports anc exports has increase. 


The United Kingdom continues to be an 
important trading partner, receiving 4% of 
our exports, while 6% of our imports came 
from there in 1995—96. A further 6% of our 
imports came from Germany. 


While the balance of trade remains in favour 
of the United Kingdom. the gap berween 
imports and exports has narrowed over the 
clecade. 


Endnotes 


1 Department of Foreign Affairs and ‘Vrade (IFAT) 
1996, Australia's Trade with the European 
Union 2995, DFAT, Canberra. 


2 Jupp, J. ed.) 1988, the Australian Peopfe, for 
the Australian Bicentennial Authority, Angus and 
Robertson. 


3 Eurostat 1989, Hurope tt Fipures, 2nd edition, 
Eurostat, Brussels-Luxembourg. 


4 British nationals were aot necessarily born in the 
United Kingdom and Ireland. Some may have 
been born in Commonwealth countries (other 
than Australia), such as New Zealand. Prior ta 
1959 nationality, nat country of birth, was 
recorded for immigrants to Australia. 
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FAMILY FORMATION 


Age at first marriage ce 2E 


Since LOFa ihe mecian ave at first mariage of bridesrooms and brides has 
wicreased by four years. An mereasing prapertion of Wrst marriages 
Invalve WOMEN Marving youngecr men, 


FamilieS @rqd WOrk (ccc, 30 


Berween 1981 and 1996, che proportion of fimilies with chilelren aged 
 liin which both parenrs worked, increased from 41% 10 3496. 
However, the proportion of familics in which neither parent was 
employed also incrcased., 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS | 


One-parent families cee 34 


In the ten-year period 1986.96, one-parent families as a proporuon of all 
families with dependent children, increased from 15% ta 19%, 
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Family — national summary 





LIVING ARRANGEMENTS Units 1986 i987 1988 1989 1990 1992 1992 1993 1994 i995 1996 


Total families ‘O00 AOS? 44146 4236 43198 4456 4502 4587 4638 4709 4791 4834 
Persons who live alone (of persons % 82 83 85 84 #482 86 8S 96 96 1060 102 
aged 15 and over} 
Average family size (persons) no. 3.3 3a. 22 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.1 
Couple families with dependants (of % 45.8 455 45.7 44.7 443 43.7 434 429 446 414 406 
all famuiles) 
One-parent farnilies with a male % na. n.d. 1.0 0.9 1.0 4.4 11, 41.0 1.2 1.2 1.3 
arent with dependants fof all 
amilies} 
One-parent families with a female  % na. 9 .a. 7.0 68 7.1 7.4 7.9 7.9 7.8 8.5 8.4 
rent with dependants (of all 
amilies) 
Couple only families (of all famities) % 30.2 304 30.7 315 31.2 313 311 32.1 #333 335.6 £34.1 
Be facto couples (af ail couples) Ho 5.7 n.a. na, na. na. 8.2 na. na. na. Ma. PLY. 
Couples with dependants, bath % 485 50.2 509 538 559 534 53.3 525 528 57.7 5687 
employed (of all couples with 
dependants) 
One-parent families with mh na. na. na 50.2 49.0 47.0 45.7 453 459 469 468 
dependants, parent employed (of all 
one parent families with 
dependants) 
FAMILY FORMATION Uinits 1985 1986 1987 1988 71989 1990 1991 i992 1993 1994 1995 
ditalllaa rate (per 1,000 not no, 48.8 460 458 455 446 43.5 44.7 411 398 382 36.7 
mamed males) 
Median age of men at first marriage years 254 275.6 2759 261 276.3 264 26.7 269 27.0 27.2 27.3 
Median age of women at first years 929 235 238 240 242 243 245 24.7 248 $25.1 25.3 
marrage 
bel where both partners % 67.1 66.7? 67.2 67.14 67.3 67.4 67.5 67.2 G71 67.5 67.5 
married for the first time {of ail 
Mmarnages) 
mains rate (per 1,000 married no. 10.9 10.7 106 108 108 109 116 115 i214 20 123 
males 
Median duration of marnage to years ve 7.6 7.3 7.3 #3 7.3 7.4 7.4 7.6 ri 1.6 
separation 
oc ne children {of all % 606 597 586 575 553 556 542 529 526 na. na. 
divorces 
Total fertility rate (per woman} No. 1289 187 185 184 #184 #190 185 189 ##$d187 #=%1.85 182 
Median age of mothers at first birth = years 26.3 265 268 27.1 273 276 27.8 $280 283 285 28.6 
within registered marriage 
Births to mothers aged under 20 9 5.9 5.9 5.7 5.7 5.7 5.8 5.7 5.4 5.1 5.0 4.9 
(of all births) 
Births to mothers aged over 35 (of % 7.5 7.9 8.5 9.0 96 100 107 114 119 #129 137 
all births} 
Sine) outside mamage (of ail % 155 168 180 190 202 219 230 240 249 256 26.6 
births 


Births outside marriage % 68.2 706 730 744 75.9 77.1 795 810 84.7 82.2 93.3 
acknowledged by father (of ail 


births outside marriage} 





Reference penods: Data on family formation are for the calendar year. Data on de facto couples are at census date. Data on 
other living arrangements are at 30 June from 1986; prior to that the reference date was 30 July. 





LIVING ARRANGEMENTS Units 





Fotal families O00 


Persons who live alone (of persons % 
aged 15 and over} 


Average family size (persons) no, 


Couple families with dependants (of % 
all famtlies} 


One-parent families with a male oF, 
rent with dependants (of all 
amiliés) 


QOne-parent families with a fernale oF, 
pert with dependants {of alt 
amilies} 


Couple only families (of all families) — 


De facto couples (of all couples) a 
Couples with dependants, both Of, 
employed (of all couples with 
cependants) 


One-parent families with . 
dependants, parent employed (cf all 
one parent families with 
dependants) 


FAMILY FORMATION Units 





Crude marriage rate no. 
Median age of men at first marriage years 


Median age of women at first years 
marriage 


Marriages where both partners 
married for the first time {of all 


Marriages) 

Crude divarce rate no, 
Median duration of marriage to years 
separation 

Divorces involving children (of all OY, 
divorces) 

Fotal fertility rate {per woman) rd, 


Median age of mothers at first birth = years 
within registered marriage 


Births to mothers aged under 20 (of %& 
all births) 


Births to mothers aged over 35 (of & 
all births) 


Births outside marriage [of all OF 
birtins) 
Births outside marnmiage a, 


acknowledged by father (of all births 
outside marriage) 





Reference periods: 


Years 


1996 
1996 


1996 
1996 


1996 


1996 


1996 
1991 
1996 


1996 


Years 


1995 
1995 
1995 


1995 


1995 
1995 


1994 


1995 
4995 


1995 
1995 
1995 


1995 


NSW 


1 647 
10.0 


D2 
41.3 


1.3 


S.2 


33.0 
v7.9 
95.1 


47.5 


NSW 


6.2 
27.5 
25.3 


68.3 


2.4 
6.7 


50.0 


1.87 
28.5 


AT 
14.1 
24.9 


83.8 


VIC. 


1191 


10.2 


Sia 
41.7 


Li 


8.3 


32.4 
6.7 
95.9 


A5.6 


Vic. 


5.9 
2f.4 
25sf 


70.4 


2.6 
7.6 


na. 


1.76 
28.9 


3.4 
14.8 
21.8 


84.6 





Old 


89? 
o.5 


3.1 
38.6 


15 
8.7 


37.4 
9.7 
55.4 


43.1 


Od 


6.3 
26.9 
24.9 


65.3 


3.1 
8.0 


56.6 
1.82 
28.1 

6.4 
12.0 
30.7 


82.5 


36.3 


47.6 


Tio 
29.1 


4.3 
14.6 
27.4 


85.3 


WA 


A461 
16.4 


Ee 
40.6 


0.8 


8.4 


35,2 
9.6 
52.3 


oliz 


WA 


6.0 
27.5 
25.5 


64.7 


2.9 
8.8 


50.3 


41.86 
28.5 


6.0 
12.8 
29,7 


84.3 


36.9 


93.3 


49.3 


Tas. 


6.0 
26.8 
24.8 


63.1 


ut 
8.3 


61.3 


1.91 
28.3 


6.3 
11.8 
33:3 


86.6 


NT 


4.6 
24,4 
26.1 


60.6 


2.2 
6.8 


56.7 


2.43 
28.5 


13.8 
9.6 
Sis2 


64.3 


ACT 


9.1 


29.5 


69.7 


63.4 


AGT 


Data on defacto couples are at census date. Data on other living arrangemeiits are at 30 June. 


Aust. 


4834 
40.2 


ce | 
40.6 


slates 


8.4 


34.1 
8.4 
55. f° 


46.3 


Aust, 


6.14 
27.3 
25.3 


65 


2.8 
7.6 


Aa. 


1.82 
28.6 


4.9 
13.7 
26.6 


83.3 
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Average family size — the total number of family 
members divided by the number of families. 
Reterence: Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Australia 
(Cat. no. 4224.0). 


Birth — the delivery of a child irrespective of the 
duration of pregnancy who, after being born, 
breathes or shows any other evidence of life such 
as heart beat. 

Reference: Births, Austratia (Cat. no. 3301.0). 


Births outside marriage — births where the father was 
not registered as married to the mother ar the time 
of the birth, whether or not the parents were living 
together at the time of the birth, and whether or 
not the child may subsequently have been 
legitimated or adopted. 

Reference: Births, Australia (Cat. no. 3301.0), 


Births outside marriage acknowledged by father — 
births outside registered marriage where the 
father’s name is recorded on the birth certificate. 
Reterence: Births, Australia (Cat. 10. 3301.0), 


Couple family — a family consisting of a male and a 
temale partner who are registered as married or are 
in a de facto relationship. It may include one or 
more dependent children and/or other family 
members. 

Reference: Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Australia 
(Cat. na, 6224.05. 

Gouple family with dependants — a couple family 
with at least one dependent child present. 
Relerence: Labour Force Status and Other 
Cheractertstics of Families, Austratica 
(Cat. no. 6224.05. 


Couple-only family — a couple family with no 
dependent children or other family members (c.g. 
adult children} present. 

Reference; Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Austratia 
(Cat. no. 6224.0). 


Crude divorce rate — the number of divorces 
granted in the calendar year per 1,000 of the 
estimated resident population at 30 June of thar 
year, 

Reference: Marriages and Divorces, Australia 
(Cat. na, 3310.0). 


Crude marrage rate — the number of inarriages 
registered in the calendar year per 1,000 of the 
estimated resident population at 30 June of that 
year. 

Reference: Marriages and Divorces, Australia 
(Cat. na, 3310.0}. 


De facto couple — a couple who identified themselves 
as de facta partners in a relationship question. 
Reference: 7991 Census — Community Profiles, 
Australia (Cat. no, 2722.0). 


Dependants (dependent children} —- all family 
members under 15 and family members aged 15-24 
attending an educational institution full-time, 
except those classified as husbands, wives, lone 
parents or otter family heads. 

Reference: Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Australia 
(Cat. no. 6224.0). 


Divorce rate — the number of divorces granted per 
1,000 male ar female population registered as 
Tarriedt. 

Reference: Meriages and Divorces, Australia 
(Cat. ma, 3310.0), 


POO? 


Family — definitions and references 


Divorces involving children — divorces of couples with 
unmarried children of the registered marriage who 
were under 18 ar the time of application for 
divorce. Under the Family Law Act 1975, adopted 
and ex-nuptial children and children from a former 
registered mariage may be included fin cenain 
cases). Children who are registered as married or 
agecl 18 or more are not subject io custody and 
guardianship orders and are excluded. 

Reference: Marriages and Divorces, Australia 
(Car. no. 3310.0). 


Employed — persons aged 15 and over whe 
either worked during the reference week for pay, 
profit, commission, payment in kind or without pay 
in a family business, or who had a job bu were not 
at work, 
Reference: Labour Force, Australie 
(Cat. nea. 6203.0). 


Family —- two or more people relared by blood, 
registered marriage, acloption, or a de facto 
relationship who live in the same louseliold, Three 
major family types are identified: couple familics, 
one-parent families and faniilies of related adults. 
Families living in non-private dwellings and 
non-family members (such as friends or boarders} 
are excluded. 

Reference: Labour Force Status aned Other 
Characteristics of Femiulies, Australia 
(Cat. ne. 6224.03. 


Lone parent — the head of a one-parent faniily, 
Reference: Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families. Australia 
(Car, no. 6224.0), 


Marnage rate — the number of registered marriages 
per 1,000 not mamied male or female population 
agecl 13 and over. 

Reference: Marriazes ard Divorces, Austretia 
(Cat. no, 3310.0). 


Marnages where both partners married for the first time 
Reference: Marriages and Divorces, Australi 
(Cat. no. 3310.0). 


Median — the value at which half the population falls 
above, and half falls below, 


Median age at first mariage 
Reference: Marriages and Divorces, Austratia 
(Car. no. 3310.0}. 


Median age of mothers at first birth within registered 
marriage 
Reference: Sirths, Austreatic: (Cay. mo, 3401.0), 


Median duration of marriage to separation -— the 
median interval berween the date of registered 
Inatiage and the date of separation. 
Reference: Marriages and Divorces, Austratia 
(Cat. no, 3310.0). 


One-parent family with dependants — a paren) 
logether with at least one dependent child af 
hisvlver Own, 

Reference: Labour Force Status and Ober 
Characteristics of Faiwilies, Australia 
(Cat. na. 6224.0). 





Persons who jive alone — persons who are the only 
meniber of a household. 

Reference: Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Australfa 
(Cat, no, 6224.0). 

Total fertility rate — the average number of chilelren a 
warman would bear during her liferime if she 
conformed to the current age-specific fertitity rates. 
Reference: Births, Austratia (Cat. no. 3301.04. 


Age at first marriage 





Since 1974 the median 
age at first marriage of 
bridegrooms and brides 
has increased by four 
years. An increasing 
proportion of first 
marriages invoive 
women marrying 


younger men. 


FAMILY FORMATION 


Traditionally, registercd marriage has been 
the path chosen by coupics wishing to form a 
recognised partnership. The ages at which 
they commonly first marry have not remained 
static over the last half century. 1n the 30 years 
following the second world war, therc was a 
steady decline in the age at which people first 
marricd. his trend was reversed from 1974. 


Not only have young couples been entering 
marriage at later ages over the last 20 years, 
but the diversity of ages at which men and 
women first marry has widened. In addition. 
the proportion of first marriages which 
involve women marrying younger men 
increased from 11% in 1974 to 20% in 1995. 


As well as changes in the timing of first 
marriave, there have heen changes to the 
institution itself. There has becn a shifi away 
from traditional church wedclings to 
alternative locations and ceremonics (see 
Australian Social Trends 1994, Religion and 
marriage, pp. 186-189}. Even the marriage 
vows themselves have been modificd by many 
couples. There has also been an increase in 
de facto partnering (see Austratian Social 
Trends 1995, Trends in de facto partnering, 
pp. 38-40). 


Changes similar to those that have occurred 
in Australia have also occurred in many other 
developed countries that have undergone 
similar social and economic changes’. 


Bridegrooms 


“Brides 
‘, 


—— iy 
a, 








First marriage 


Median age vid age distribution of bricdegrooms 
ancl bindes are based on age at first mariage for 
Ihe iictivicdterats, Some of these marriages weld 
have been toa parther who was mareying dior dit: 
secanid ime. Data exumining the age difference 
herveen brices and bridexrooms are based on 
niiertages ity which both partners were macrving, 
torr the first Liane. 


Changes over time 


Marriage registration data show's that the 
median age at first marriage declined through 
the 19405, 1950s and 1960s, and then 
increased again through the 1970s, 1980s and 
1990s. 


In 1940 the median age at lirst marriage was 
26.5 for bridegrooms and 23.7 for brides. By 
1974 this had fallen to 23.3 for bridegrooms 
and 20.9 for brides. This pattern of steacly 
decline reflected the many changes in 
Australian society that occurred through the 
post-war years. 


During World War lI there was a short boom 
in marriage rates (see Australian Social 
Trends 1995, Trends in marriage and divorce, 
pp. 33-37). These additional marriages 
usually occurred at a younger age than was 
common at the time: a phenomenon assumed 
at the time to be a temporary change in 
martiage patterns’. 


Pees ee RS RS Oe oS +O ES A 
SP PE he CHAS ORGS Paar 
Bt ta ORS ee CES ORE Se OS oe 


evvhevege seco e nee 


1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 
Source: Marriages and Divorces, Australia (Cat. no, 3310.0 ana unpublisned data). 
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FAMILY 


FORMATION 


During the post-war period of the late 1940s 
and 1950s there was a climate of 
reconstruction and a return to a ‘normal’ way 
of lite in Australia, as in other countries 
affected by the war. This extended to family 
formation, and couples tended to marry and 
start families at an early agc. 


The post-war boom in the Australian economy 
also meant that couples could afford to marry 
early. Good employment prospects for men 
provided economic security and reduced the 
need to delay marriage until a couple could 
afford to become established’. 


Increasing levels of control over fertility with 
the introduction of the birth control pili in 
1961 helped to provide young pcople with 
more lifestyle choices. The age of marriage 
continued to decline through the 1960s and 
early 1970s. 


Meanwhile, foundations were being laid fora 
rcassessinent of traditional roles, leading to 
extensive social change. The rising strength of 
the women's movement meant that increasing 
numbers of young women were participating 
in post-compulsory education and work, 
options that had not been available to their 
mathers. The extra time it took to achieve 
these goals was probably a major factor 
leading to the postponement of marriage. 
Other factors influencing the rise in age at 
first marriage during the jate 1970s included 
the increased availability of abortion and 
rising unemployment levels’. 


The decline in age at first marriage was finally 
arrested in 1974. The meclian age of first 
marriage of bridcgrooms and brides started to 






ys Brides 1974 
\ 


Bridegprooms 1995 


incrcase and has continued to increase 
steadily to 27.3 for bridegrooms and 25.3 for 
brides in 1995. 


As well as postponing marriage, couples were 
reappraising the importance and relevance of 
marriage during the 1970s. This resulted from 
the reduced influence of religion on young 
Australians, rising divorce rates that 
undermined the idealism of marriage, and the 
sexual revolution of the 1960s and 1970s that 
helped to separate sexuality from marriage’. 
In more recent years, the number of couples 
who chose to postpone or reject the tradition 
of marriage in favour of a de facto 
relationship has risen. By 1992, more than 
half (56%) of all couples who married in that 
year had cohabited before their current 
marriage, Compared to 16% in 1975. 


The degree ta which de facto partnering has 
influenced the change in age at first marriage 
is difficult to determine. It has been suggested 
that around half of the retreat from formal 
marriage since the mid 1980s might be 
attributed to de facio partnering. However, it 
is not simply the case that people were 
marrying later because they were cohabiting 
as an alternative to marriage: people were 
also avoiding unions of either type more than 
they previously had done*. 


Marriage registrations no longer reliably 
reflect the partnering patecrns of couples. 
Neither is there a regular and detailed source 
of information on the formation of de facto 


partnerships to augment marriage registration 
information. 






14 $16 18 20 227 24 276 28 30 3S? 34 36 38 40 4d? 44 46 48 50 &2 54 56 
Age (years) 


Source: Marriages and Divorces, Australta (Cat. no. 3310.0); and Marriages, Australia (Cat. no, 3306.0}. 





PAMIEY FORMATION 





% 
18 
16 
14 
19 Bndegraom younger than bride 


10 


Oo nN SF DH 


20 18 16 14 12 10 8 6 4 2 


\ Bridegroom older than bride 





2 4 6 8 
Difference in ase (years) 


10 #12 14 #16 #18 #209 


fal Based on couples in which beth bridegroom and bride were mic’. 8 deve tne first ure. 


Source: Marmages and Divorces (unpublished data), 


Age distribution 


As well as the increase in the age at first 
marriage over the last 20 years or so. there 
has also been a widening of the range of ages 
of bridegrooms and brides at first marriage. 


[In 1974, 35% of bridegrooms and 39% of 
brides marrying for the first time were agec 
within one year of their medians. By 1995 
each of these proportions had fallen by 10 
percentage points. 


Age differences 


Men generally marry younger women. 
However, the proportion of first marriages in 
which the man was younger has increased 
between 1974 and 1995. This may have been 
a further effect of the relaxation of pressures 
to conform to previous patterns. 


In 1995, about two thirds of first marriages 
involved a bridegroom marrying a younger 


bride, and in 14% they were the same age. For 


the remaining 20% of first marriages, the 
bride was older. By comparison, in 1974 only 
11% of first marriages involved a bridegroom 
marrying an older bride. 


However, the age gap between bridegroom 
and bride was generally smaller when the 
bridegroom was younger than the bride. In 
1995, 15% of first marriages where the 
bridegroom was younger than the bride 
involved an age difference greater than four 
years. In comparison, 31% of first marriages in 
which the bridegroom was older than the 
bride involved an age difference greater than 
four years. 
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Families and work 





Families with chifdren 
are now more likely to 
have two incomes. But 
the proportion with 
neither parent working 


has also increased. 


At} Sik 





Employment is a major factor in the 
well-being of a family. For must families 
employment is the main source of income. 
Adequate and reliable income from 
employment gives a family access to the basic 
requirements for normal life, such as food. 
shelter, clothing, transport etc., as well as the 
ability to enjoy recreational activities such as 
holidays and entertainment. Besides earning 
money, cmployment can also increase an 
individual's self-esteem and provide a sense of 
purpose and belonging. Conversely, 
unemployment, particularly long-term 
unemployment. can mean that families 
struggle to achieve the basic requirements of 
life and often cannos afford activities like 
holidays or entertainment. Unemployment 
also affects children. Chilctren in amilics 
where unemployment is persistent can grow 
up with no expericnce of family involvement 
in the labour force. 


[In Australia, in June 1996, there were 134,200 
couple familics with children aged 0-14 in 
which both partners were not in employment 
(8% of couple families with children aged 
0-14}. Conversely, there were 930,200 couple 
families with children aged 0-14 in which 
both partners were employed (54% of couple 
families with children aged 0-14). Data from 
earlier surveys show that the proportion of 


Labour force status of couple families 
with children aged 0-14, June 1996 


Couple famulies with | 
ehidren aged Q- 14. 
| 
I! 
i 









41 708 000 families 
(100%) 


3 255 500 
children O-14 












Beth partners 
| net employed 


One partner 
employed 


Both partners 
employed 













134 200 
(7.9%) families 


643 600 


(37.7%) farmlies 
282 200 1678 300 


|} 1294500 — 
children O-14 | children Q-14 =|: children 0-14 


Source: Labour Force Status and Other Characteristics of 
Families, Austratia, (Cat. no. 6224.05, 


920 200 
(54.5%) families 
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Labour force definitions 


Emploved peopfe were 15 or older wha, during 
the survey reference week, worked for pay, presi. 
commission, payment in kind or without pay ina 
family business or hact a job bur were not at work. 
People who worked 35 ours a week ar more 
during the reference week and people who 
usually worked! 35 hours or more a week were 
classified as eaploved fudi time. People who 
usvially worked Jess than 45 hours a week, and did 
so in the reference week, were classilicd as 
employed pert time, Unemployed peaple were 15 
oc older and were not emploved during the 
Teference week but were actively looking for anc 
available for work. People who were working, or 
looking for and available for work, were 
participating in the labour force. People who 
were not participating, were wot tt the labour 
force (NiLF), In this review rof employed 
camprises pcople who were NTILF and people 
who were unempicrce, 


Couple families with children aged 0--14 
consisted of a male and female partner (who were 
registered as married or were ina de facto 
relatiouships with one or more child(ren) aged 
QL with ot withou! other family menibers. 


cwo-income families and families with no 
employment income have both been 
increasing. Between 1981 and 1996, the 
proporuon of families with children aged 
Q-14 in which both parents worked increased 
by 13 percentage points, from 41% to 34%. 
The proportion of families with children aged 
0-14 in which neither parent was employed 
also increased, from 5% in 1981 to §% in 
1996. Consequently, the proportion of 
families in which only one partner was 
employed has decreased. 


The social context 


Changes in family employment patterns have 
come about because of the interaction 
hetiween changing social mores and changes 
in the cconomy and the labour force. The 
restructuring of the labour force together with 
rising unemployment levels over the past two 
decades have influenced these ends. These 
have been accompanied by marked increases 
in the participation of women in the labour 
farce, cspecially in part-time work (sec 
Australian Social Trends 1997, Changing 
industries, changing jobs, pp. 93-98; 
Australian Social Trends 1994, Trends in 





FAMILY FUNCTIONING 


June 1981 June 1986 June 1997 June 1996 





% % % %6 
Both parents employed 41.0 A7.8 51.5 54,5 
Father employed, mother not employed 52.9 43,4 37.1 34.8 
Mother employed, father not ermployed 1.2 1.6 2.9 2.9 
Both parents not employed 5.0 7.3 8.1 7.9 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 160.0 
‘OOO ‘O00 ‘OOO 000 
Total couple families with child(ren) aged 0-14 1698.9 1 654.8 1681.8 1 708.0 


Source: Labour Force, Australia (Cat, no. 8203.0). 


part-time work, pp. 103-108: and Long-term 
unemployment, pp. 114-119}. 


Against the background of these broad-scale 
changes, other patterns are also discernible, 
though not easily explained. For example, 
women with an unemployed husband have 
much lower employment rates than women 
with employed husbands’. 


The age of children 


The labour force status of parents is strongly 
related to the age of the youngest child in the 
family. The younger the youngest child, the 
greater is the likelihood that only one parent, 
generally the mother, will either not be in the 
labour force or, if she is, that she will be 
working part time. These patterns are 
consistent with the family responsibilities 
undertaken by mothers (see Australian Social 
Trends 1995, Family support, pp. 41—45). 









In June 1996, 41% of mathers whose 
youngest child was under five years old were 
not in the labour force. Mothers whose 
youngest child was older, aged 10-14 years. 
were more likely to be working, with 72% 
employed. 


Among working mothers, part-time 
employment was more common when the 
younges1 child was under five years (G6% of 
those who were employed, worked part 
time). Working mothers whose youngest child 
was aged 10-14 years were slightly more 
likely to be working full time than part time 
(52% of those employed, worked full time). 


The labour force patterns of fathers were 
unaffected by the age of their children. The 
proportions employed were 89% for those 
with a youngest child aged under five and 
90% for these whose youngest child was aged 
5-9 years or 10-14 years. 


Seasonal Variations in labour force 
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Source: Survey of Famihtes in Australia (unpublished data}. 
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Source: Labour Force, Australia (Cat, no. 6203.0), 


PAMILY FUNCTIONING 






Wife employed 





Wife not in 


husband's fabour force status 


Age of youngest child by 
Fullttme Part time 
Ob fis 
Youngest child aged 0--4 15.4 30.6 
Husband employed 14.4 29.2 
Employed full time 13.8 27.9 
Employed part time 0.6 ist 
Husband not employed 1.1 se 
Youngest child aged 5-9 25.0 40.0 
Husband employed 23.9 38.0 
Employed full time 22.4 36.6 
Employed part time 1.5 1.5 
Husband not employed a | 2.0 
Youngest child aged 10-14 37.3 35.0 
Husband employed 35.2 33,4 
Employed full time mo 32.0 
Employed part time 15 1.4 
Husband net employed 2.2 1.6 


Wife un- Total 

Total employed labourforce families 
% % % ‘OOO 
46.0 3.4 50.6 846.1 
43.6 2.6 42.5 
Al? 2.4 AQ.1 

1.9 O.2* 2.3 

2.4 0.8 8.2 
65.0 5.41 29.9 448.2 
61.9 3.5 24,4 
58.9 3.1 22.1 

2.9 0.5% 17 

3.1 ds 5.5 ws 
72.4 3.6 24.1 413.7 
68.6 2.6 18.6 
65.7 2.0 uD > 3 

2.9 0.6* 15 Sve 

3.8 ame 8, 2.0 as 


(a) For each family type (classified by age af youngest child) all percentages are based on the total number of families shown in 


the last column. 


Source: Labaur Force Status and Other Characteristics of Families, Australia (Cat. nc. 6224.0), 


The proportion of families in which neither 
the husband nor the wite was employed 
decreased slightly as the age of theic youngest 
child increased, 9% of couple tamilics with at 
least one child aged under 5 years; 7% of 
couple familics in which the youngest child 
was aged 5—9 and 6% of families in which the 
youngest child was aged 10-14. 


There is a distine1 seasonal pattern to the 
labour force participation cates of mothers of 
children aged 6-14 years. In net terms, about 
4—5% of them leave the labour force over the 
summer holidays, presumably to look after 
their children. After the holidays end they 
re-enter the labour force. 


Hours worked 


The combined hours that couples with 
children work have increased over the past 
10 years. This reflects both the increase in the 
time employees work in a week (sec 
Australian Social Trends $995, The working 
week, pp. 91-93) and the increase in the 
proportion of women who choose to work. 


Between Junc 1986 and June 1996 the 
proportion of couple families with at least 
one child aged 0-14, in which the partners 
worked more than 60 combined hours per 
week, increased from 33% to 40%. The 
proportion that worked less than 30 
combined hours per week also increased 
slightly, from 16% to 17% (this group inchides 
couples that worked zero hours because 
neither partner was employed and couples 
that worked zero hours because the partner/s 
was on leave elc.}. Similar changes were 
observed across specific age groups for the 
youngest child. 


In June 1996, among couples whose youngest 
child was under five. 31% worked more than 
60 combined hours per week and 19% 
worked fewer than 40 combined hours 
(including 9% of couples in which neither 
pariner was employed). Among couples 
whose youngest child was aged 10-14, 33% 
worked more than 60 combined hours per 
week and 15% worked fewer than 30 
combined hours per week (including 7% of 
couples in which neither partner was 
employed). 





FAMIEY FUNCTIONING 


OVO ev ern eT eee et ee 


Distribution of combined hours worked by parents | in couple families with _ 


children aged 0-14 


Hours worked in 


paid employment Youngest child aged O°4 


Youngest child aged 5-9 





Youngest child aged 10-14 


by both partners june 1986 June i996 June 1986 June 1996 dune 1986 June 1996 
% % 0 Mo % % 

90 or more 5.1 5.6 8.7 9.4 9.9 15.3 
80-89 3.9 6.1 7.4 9.1 9.0 9.0 
70-79 6.9 8.0 10.2 11.4 12,1 13.0 
60-69 9.5 11.7 11.5 14.5 13.1 15,4 
50-59 12.7 13.2 14.1 14.3 12.4 10.5 
40-49 26.3 20.9 22.0 15.6 17.8 14.2 
30-393 18.3 15.3 12.3 9,7 11.4 8.2 
20-29 4,0 4.2 a | 3.3 3.5 3.0 
10-19 4.5 2.6 gO 2.4 0.9 2.0 
1-9 1.0 13 0.7 uA 0.8 4.3 
Zero(a) ae 2.3 2.0 1.8 2.2 1.8 
Neither partner 

employed 1D 9.0 6.9 7.0 rant 6.5 
Total 100.5 100.0 106.0 160.0 160.0 100.0 


(a) Incluaes ernployed partner’s who worked no hours during the survey penod due to leave etc. 


Source: Labour foree status anc other charactensties of families (unpublished data). 


Implications for families 


The information presented demonstrates that 
the care of children is a major influence on 
the work patterns of, usually. the mother. 
This in turn influences the income of her 
family. Fqually, having both partners working 
implies reduced time lor family 
responsibilities and increased use of 
alternative child-care arrangements, which 
may require considerable expenditure. 


There is little information about the impact of 
parental working arrangements on the 
well-being of their children. A small survey 
earricd out by the Instivte of Family Studies 
revealed some differences in the well-being of 
adolescents in different family circumstances. 
In the stucly adolescents were scored on a 
number of measures, such as health, 

warmth sociability, sense of mastery or 
personal control over circumstances. The 
views of the parents on other well-being 
issucs were also solicited. The study found 
that adolescents had the lowest scores when 


either both parents had no paid job or when 
the father had no paid job’. 


Families in which both partners are 
unemployed are undoubtedly disadvantaged 
in many ways’. llawever, parents can he 
employed yet still have relatively low income 
if their jobs are low skilled or they work part 
time. This could be the case even in families 
in which both partners are employed. 





1 King. A. et al. Why co the Wives of Unemployed 
Men Have Such Low Hmployment Rates?, Social! 
Policy Research Centre Reports and Proceedings 
Na.k25, December 1995, University of NSW. 


2 Weston. R. ‘Well-being of young people in 
different family circumstances’, Family Matters, 
No. 36, December 1993. 


3 McClelland, A. ‘Long-term unemployment: costs 


and responses’. The Australian Economic 
Review, Second Quarter 1994. 
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One-parent families 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS | 


in the ten-year period 
from 1986-1996, 
one-parent families as 
a proportion of all 
families with 
dependent chiidren 
increased from 


15% to 19%. 








A growing number of Australian families 
comprise children with only one resident 
parent. For many people, these one-parent 
families cepresent a transitional family type. 
They are most likely to begin when parents in 
couple families separate from each other and 
end when lone parents find new partners or 
chiklren leave home. 


Lone parents face challenges at home and in 
the workplace. They are supported by 
government and often by family, friends and 
ex-partners. Nevertheless, one-parent families 
generally have a much lower level of 
economic well-being than couple families. 


Recent trends 


According to the Labour Force Survey, in the 
ten-year period from 1986-1996 the number 
of one-parent families in Australia increased 
by almost 50% from 311,800 to 467.200. Over 
this period, one-parent families as a 
proportion of all familics with dependent 
children increased from 14% to 19%. 


Between 1986 and 1996 there was little 
change in the relative proportions of 
lone-mother and lone-facher families. Of all 


Families and dependants 


In his review, one-parent families consist of a 
parent who did not live with 4 panner (either 
married or de facto) together with at least one 
dependent child of his/ier own. Some of these 
fainilies may also contain coresident 
non-dependent children or other related adits. 
Parents in these families are /ove parents: cither 
fone mothers or lone fatbers. Likewise, 
one-parent families are either done-snatber 
fariulies or lone-father families. 


Couple families with dependent children consist 
ola male and female partner feither married or 
de facta} together with at least one dependent 
chikl. Parents in these families are either 
bartrered mothers or perinered fathers. 


Dependent children (or dependants) are all 
persons aged 0-14 and persons aged 15-24 who 
are full-time students, live wich a parent and wii 
do not have a spouse or offspring of their own 
Living with them. 


Some differences occur in definitions over time 
and across surveys. Major departures from the 
ebove definitions are nore in the text. 


The 1992 Family Survey found that 15% of all 
dependent children were living in onc-parent 
families. Of these children, around one in five 
was aged four years or under. Just over half of 
all one-parent families (55%) contained only 
one dependent child. 


lone-parents in 1996, 87% were lone mothers 
and 13% were lone fathers. 


epesticcc ko tin scene time iste mes cess tte tll livel iee eeteue Sane oy peae serene 
Oneé-paretit families as a proportion oF 
alt families with dependants(a) _ 
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la) Prior to L988 lone-parect families include a srnall qsumber Married S 
of other nor-couple families with dependent children. 
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Source: Labour Force Survey (unpublished data, Source: Survey of Families in Australia (unpublished datal. 
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One-parent families 


Mother 
Age group (years) 19865 1996 
76 th 
Parent(a) 100.0 100.0 
15-24 13.5 12.3 
25 34 34,2 a ee 
35 44 36.6 35.7 
45 and over 15.6 12.9 
Youngest dependant 100.0 100.0 
04 31.2 35.4 
5-9 ve aie 29.1 
10-14 27.8 23.5 
15-24 13.9 16.0 
‘000 ‘OGD 
Total farnilies 275.2 406.6 


(a) For couples, age of wife is used. 


Source: Lanour Force Survey {unpublished data). 


Lane mothers are likely to have younger 
children than lone fathers (sce Australian 
Social Trends 1994, Lone tathers with 
dependent children, pp. 40-42}. This pattern 
appears to have become more firmly 
established. Berween 1986 and 1996 the 
proportion of lone mothers whose youngest 
child was aged 0-4 increased from 31% to 
35%, while che proportion of lone fathers 
whose youngest child was aged 15-24 
increased even further, from 23% to 30%. 
Despite these trends, the proportion of lone 
mothers whose youngest child was aged 
15-24 also increased, from 14% to 16%. 


The proportion of lone parents aged 24 years 
and under remained low, accounting in 1996 
for only 12% of lone mothers and 2% of lone 
fathers. 


Family dynamics 


Few data are available on the transition of 
people into one-parent families. However, 
factors other than widowhood and divarce 
from registered marriages arc becoming more 
significant. These factors include the 
separation of couples in de facto 
relationships. 


Around 64% of lone parents (289,400) in 
1992 were either separated or divorced, the 
same proportion as in 1962. 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 


Father Couples 

1986 1996 1986 1996 

% % % % 

100.0 100.0 400.0 100.0 

0.8" 1.8% 6.0 3.9 

21.6 18.0 40.3 34.0 
45.4 43.5 36.8 45.1 
32.5 36.8 13.9 17.0 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
15.1 14.5 42.4 43.1 
21.3 18.6 23.1 22.8 
41.0 36.7 22.9 244 
22.6 30.3 11.6 13.0 
000 ‘1000 1000 ‘000 
36.6 60.6 1872.3 1963.0 


In 1992, 32,500 lone parents, or 7%, were 
widowed, representing falls in both actual 
numbers (from 37.100) and proportion (from 
13%} since 1982. 


In contrast. there were large increases in the 
number of lone parents who were never 
married. In 1992, 123,000 lone parents (27% 
of lone parents) were never married, more 
than double the 1982 figure of 53,500 (19% of 
lone parents). ‘Fhese lone parenis were more 
likely to be parents who were previously in de 
facto relationships than single parents who 
had never lived with the other parent of the 
child. 


Between 1982 and 1992 the qumber of de 
facto couples with dependent children rose 
from 60.900 to 123,160. These couples, like 
those in regislered marriages, are vulnerable 
to relationship breakdown. Therefore, the 
greater the number of de facto couples with 
children the greater the inflows of pcople 
from these relationships to the lone-parent 
population (see Australian Social Trends 
£995, Trends in de facto partnering, 

pp. 38-40}. 


Income and housing 


Research consistently shows that one-parent 
families are aver-represented among low 
income families and that they are al greater 
risk of poverty than couple families. Their 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 





Lone parents Couple parents 


Female Male 
selected characteristics Units Mother Father Total partner partner Total 


income (1994-95) 





Average weekly income $ 385. 506 Ap2 5 ie 969 
Principal source of income 

from pensions/benefits) ig 64.7 95.7* 59.4 i if 11.4 
In lowest income quintile(b} oO 32.2 a ee: ee ae it ie 15.6 


Housing (1994 95} 
Renting % 59.0 36.8 55.2 ae re 19.0 


More than 30% of income 
spent on housing costs hf 36.0 28.3* 34.9 oe ae 14.5 


Employment June 1996) 
Labour force participation ri 52.3 rege: 2 62.7 93.7 
Unemployment rate rs a Boe 8.8 1S B41 5.8 ee 


(a) Based On income units for income and housing. 
(b) Based on Henderson equivalent income (see Income - definitions and references, p. 116). 


Source: Survey of Income and Housing Costs (unpublished data}, Lapour Force Survey (unpublished data). 


vulnerability results from the difficulty of couple families with dependent children. 
undertaking paid employment while bringing One-parent families are also more likely to 
up children alone. hive in rented accommodation. This is 

particularly so for lone-mother families, 59% 
The 1994-95 Survey of Income and Housing of which live in rented accommodation. 


Coses foun! that bone-parent families have 
much lower incomes and rely more heavily on : 
zovernment pensions and benelies than do Work and child care 
couple families with dependent children. In 
1994-95. the average weekly income for 
lone-parent families was $402, well bclow 
that of $969 for couple families with 
dependent children. Lone fathers. who tend 
to have older children and higher levels of 
participation in paid employment. were 
financtally better off than lone mothers. In 
1994-95, the average weekly income for 
lone-father families was $506 compared to 
$385 for lone-mother families. 


In 1996, 56% of lone parcnts were in the 
labour force. The rate of labour force 
participation for lone mothers (52%) was 
lower than that foc partnered mothers (63%). 
The rate for ione fathers (77%), while much 
higher than that for lone mothers, was 





Because one-parent families have fewer 60 ««, Full-time 

members on average than couple families edie gene = Part-time 
' 1 - hg ' ' ve Slorer 

with dependent children, their costs of living =) 8 ere 


are lower. When incomes are adjusted for 
differences in family composition and size, 
the difference in income between the two 

family types is reduced. Nevertheless, even on age 

the basis of equivalent income, 32% of sents os o Beebe 
one-parent families, compared to 16% of SST feat 
couple families with dependants, fall in the sees russe , y  iearetes 
lowest income quintile. 





Lone parents are more likely to experience Lone Lone Partnered 
housing stress than couples with dependent fathers mothers mathers 
children. In 1994—95, 35% of lone-parent (al For arerts with cependent childrer, aged 0-14, 


families were spending more than 30% of 


their income on housing. compared to 14% of source: Labour Force Status and Other Characterrstics of 
Families, Australia (Cat. no, 6224.05, 


46 ABS »* AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL TRENDS *+ 4102.0 1997 








LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 


316-34 fours a 35 hours and over 


1-15 hours 
Type of Lone Partnered tone Partnered Lone Partnered Lone Partnered 
chifd care mother mother mother mother mother mother mother mother 
th 4 i FO 96 fy cir 
Formal only o.9 st fier. 16.3 12.9 15.1 15.8 15.2 
Informal only 1.4 20.1 47.6 31.1 45.3 a5.7 46.0 38.3 
Both format and 
informal 8.5 8.4 47.6 15.4 25.2 419.8 26.2 16.4 
Noa care used 50.2 55.8 27.6 3f.1 16.6 29.3 17.1 30.0 
Total £00.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.6 100.0 1600.0 100,0 
‘OOO ‘O00 ‘O00 OO ‘COG '900 "200 ‘O00 
Total 167.8 663.5 38.8 244.5 30.8 307.1 33.2 244.5 


(a) Includes mothers whose youngest child was aged O 11. 


Source: Child Care Survey (unpublished data. 


nevertheless lower than the cate for partnered 
fathers (94%). 


As the age of their youngest child increased, 
both lone mothers and partnered mothers 
were more likely to be in the labour lorce, 
and differences in the rate of labour force 
participation berween the two proups 
decreased. For mothers whose youngest child 
was aged 0-4. 36% of lone mothers compared 
to 49% of partnered mothers were in the 
lahour force. For mothers whose youngest 
child was aged 15-24 there was little 
difference in the corresponding rales (71% 
and 72%, respectively). 


Of lone parents who were in the labour forec., 
846 were employed, and nearly 41% of these 
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1996 
(a) Lone parents with youngest dependant aged 0-15, 


1989 1991 1993 


Seurce: Department of Social Securily [unpublished cata), 
Labour Force Survey (unpublished daze}. 
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were employed part time. The unemployment. 
rate for lone mothers {17%} was much higher 
than that for lone fathers (9%). 


Lone parents tend to rely on family and 
friends if they are not able to care for children 
themselves. The 1996 Child Care Survey 
found that 46% of employed lone parents 
with children aged 0-11 (47,700) used only 
informal care, compared to 35% of partnered 
mothers. Amang lone mothers who were not 
in paid employment, 31% used only informal 
child-care arrangements. 


The usc of formal child care by !one mothers 
depended on the hours they worked. Lone 
mothers working part time were less likely to 
use formal child care than partnered mothers. 
Hlowever, differences decreased as the 
number of working hours increased. For 
those working 35 hours per week or more, 
there was littke difference tn formal child-care 
arrangements between the two groups (see 
Austrahian Social Trends 1994, Chilct care, 
pp. 47-#9}. 


Sole Parent Pension 


Lone parents with children up to the age of 
16 are cligible for Sole Parent Pension. In 
fune 1996, 89% of lone mothers and 47% of 
lone fathers with children of qualifying ages 
were receiving Sole Parent Pension. Since the 
payment became available in its current form 
in J989, the proportion of lone mothers 
receiving Sole Parent Pension has fluctuated 
heiween 84% and 90% while the proportion 
of lone fathers receiving the payment has 
risen from 33% to 47%. 


Of the 342,000 parents currently receiving 
Sole Parent Pension in June 1996, 30% hack 


POOF = ~37 
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Duration of payment 


Under6 6-12 i-2 

Recipients months months years 

Ye % % 

All jane parents receiving payment at 30 June 1996 
Women 16.7 de 17.9 
Men 25.8 16.8 20.1 
Persons ais 12.8 18.1 





Lone parents who stopped receiving the Sale Parent Pension during 1995 


Women 31.1 17.0 17.8 
Men A25 20.0 16.5 
Persons i 17.3 1¥ ef 


2-5 5 years Median 
years and aver Total duration 
to 5 Yo ‘DOO years 
28.8 24.0 106.0 320.6 2.3 
25.6 11.6 100.0 21.3 1.4 
28.6 22-2 100.0 342.0 2.1 
20.7 13.3 100.0 1 
15.6 5.2 100.0 0.8 
20.2 12.6 100.0 127.3 1.0 





Source: Department of Sociat Security ‘unpublished datal, 


received the payment for less than one year. 
but over one half had received the pension 
for more than two years. Only 23% hac! 
received payments for five years or more. 
Compared to lone mothers, lone fathers were 
less likely to stay on the payment for a long 
time. 


Lone parents may move on and off Sole 
Parent Pension a number of times, depending 
on income and living arrangements. For a 
large proportian of lane parents. the period 
of time they are in reccipt of the payment for 
a continuous interval is quite short. 


Of the 127,300 lone parents who went off 
Sole Parent Pension during 1995, almost one 
third (32%) hac been on the payment for less 
than six months, and a similar proportion 
(35%) had been receiving payments for 
between six months and two years. Only 13% 
had received payments for five years or more. 


Government support 


Lone parents with children aged 0-15 can receive 
Sole Parent Pension aud Guardian Allowance. 
Like other pensioners, they can also receive a 
range of fringe benefits, including Rete 
Assistance. As for all parents with dependent 
children, they can also receive the Family 
Payment and the Family Tax Payer. AH of these 
DAyNIEIS are Meas Tesrect, 


To ensure that only those entitled mm Saic Parent 
Pension receive the payment, ile circumstances 
of sole parent pensioners ate reviewed by the 
Heparagnent of Socal Securiry at 4, 6 and 4? 
weeks after grant, and every 12 weeks thereafter. 


Sadie parent pensioners are required tc take 
reasonable action ro obtain child support fram 
the ather parent. 


Work force transition assistance through the Jabs, 
Education and Training (EF) program is available 
fO sole parent pensioners and some other sew 
SeCULITY PEC ENs, 





National and State summary tables 


Health of the population 


Despite 91% of people aged 15 vears and over reporting some recent 
iHness or long-term health conditian, 83% assessed their health as being 
eood, very good or excellent. 


Protecting the health of our children 


A variety of health actions can be taker to protect the heallh of our 
children, In $995, 19% of children had recently consulted a doctor, 
54% had had both sight and hearing checks and most were 1mniunised 
against polio, measles and miunps. 


MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY 


Infectious diseases 


Rerween 192] and E995, ckearh rates Fram infectious diseases fehl (rom 14s 
to 6 per LOC.O0U population. Diseases such as diptheria, police, tetanus 
and tuberculosis are new rare: in Australia, and seldern fural. 


Acquired immunodeficiency syndrome 


Since the early 1980s to Seprember 1996, around 1.000 peaple had been 
diagnosed with HIV, 7,000 hal been diagnosed with AIDS and over 4,700 
people had died frant ALDS- related! ilnesses. 
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Health — national summary 





Units 1985 195 i98r i588 1989 71990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
Male life expectancy at birth years 77.3 728 $73.0 73.4 733 739 74.4 %745 750 750 £750 
Female life expectancy at birth years 78.8 79.1 79.5 795 796 801 804 804 809 809 3808 
Total number of deaths ‘OOO 4118.8 14150 1417.3 1199 124.2 120.1 119.1 123.7 1216 126.7 125.1 
Crude death rate (per 1,000 no. 7.5 7.2 7.2 72 7.4 7.0 6.9 7.1 6.9 fee 6.9 
population) 
standardised death rate (per no. 8.2 7.6 7.6 7.5 7.6 ray 6.9 6.9 6.6 6.7 6.5 
1,000 population} 
Infant mortality rate (per 1,G00 na, 10.0 8.3 8.7 8.7 8.0 8.2 7.1 7.0 6.41 5.9 5.7 
live births) 
Perinatal mortality rate {per 1,000 no. 11.8 11.5 106 107 9.9 10.3 9.6 3.4 S27 8.0 3.1 
live births and fetal deaths 
combined) 
CAUSES OF DEATH Units 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1997 1997 1993 1994 1995 
Ischaemic heart disease no. 2295 2313 208 199 3200 186 175 177 162 161 451 


standardised death rate (per 
100,000 population) 


Cancer standardised death rate ne. 186 182 180 184 183 181 181 181 480 181 478 
(per 100,000 population) 
Motor vehicle traffic accident HO. 13 19 1f 19 17 15 13 12 11 1i 11 


standardised death rate (per 
106,000 population} 


Suicide standardised death rate no. 1? 14a 14 13 13 13 14 13 12 13 13 
(per 100.000 population) 
AIDS-related standardised death no, na. na. n.a. 1.0 2.0 3.0 3.0 AO 4D Ad 40 


rate (per 100,000 population} 





RISK FACTORS Urits 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1997 1992 {995 1994 1995 


Alcohol: apparent consumption per mis 31.5 32.8 30.4 30.7 #02 299 28.6 28.1 265 rera 27.0 
person per day 

Tobacco: apparent consumption prams 6.7 6.5 6.1 6.0 a7 5.8 5.4 5.4 48 4.4 4.2 
per person per day 

Total fats: apparent consumption frams 57.5 574 563 558 55.4 545 53.7 53.7 52.2 Mya. MMYy.a. 
per person per day 

Fully immunised children aged3 0% na. na. Tha.) ma. na. 54.4 na. na. na, na 52.4 


months to 6 years (of all children 
3 months to & years} 





Units 1985 1986 i987 1988 1989 1990 i991 1992 1993 i894 i995 


Average Medicare services - no. tick 1.5 1.8 8.0 .3 8.3 8.2 8.6 98 10.1 £10.4 
processed per person 

Acute hospital beds per 1,000 no. 5.8 Sf 5.4 5.3 5.2 5.0 5.0 4.5 A.4 4.2 p4.3 
population 

Average length of stay in hospital days 6.7 6.5 6.3 6.2 5.9 5.6 5.1 4.8 4.8 47 p42 
Doctors (per 100.000 population) — no. n.d, 210 na. n.d. n.d, Na. 230 na. n.d. na. n.a. 





Units 1985 1986 i987 1988 1989 1990 19097 1992 1993 1994 1995 


Persons with private health Ob 47.7 488 4863 47.0 43.5 44.5 43.7 41.0 398.5 372 1349 
insurance fof population) 

Total health expenditure per — S 1458 1571 4571 i603 1661 1700 1714 #2743 #1791 #71857 pi890 
person per year (1989-90 prices) 


Total health expenditure as a Fi) r?.6 Free rg.0 rf.8 an 1.8 r.2 r8.6 r8.6 rs5 p84 
proportion of GDP 





Reference periods: Risk factor data, services data except doctors per 100,000 population, and expenditure data are for te year 
ended 30 June. 


Health — State summary 


Units Years NSW Vic. Qld SA WA Tas, NT ACT — Aust. 
Male life expectancy at birth years 1995 74.8 754 765.1 75.1 75.2 73.9 68.5 76.2 75.0 
Female life expectancy at birth years 1995 80.8 $1.0 81.0 81.0 81.2 13.9 74.0 81.6 80.8 
Total number of deaths ‘O00 1995 448 32.4 20.7 Ads2 10.4 3.8 0.8 Ld 125.4 
Crude death rate (per 1,000 no. 1995 r3 i 6.3 7.6 6.0 7.9 A? 3.7 6.9 
populatian} 
Standardised death rate (per no. 1995 6.6 6.5 6.2 6.3 6.2 7.1 9.9 5.4 6.5 
1,000 population) 
Infant mortality rate (per 1,000 no, 1995 5.7 4.9 6.3 5.8 5.1 5.8 13.3 4.8 Sf 
live births) 
Perinatal mortality rate (per 1,000 no. 1995 7.9 ae 8.9 8.3 7.8 8.0 14.0 8.4 8.1 
live birth and fetal deaths 
combined) 
CAUSES OF DEATH Lrits Years NSW Vic, Od SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 
Ischaemic heart disease nD, 1995 157 146 153 147 145 159 129 116 +51 
Slandarndised death rate (per 
190,000 population) 
Cancer standardised death rate no. 1995 176 188 166 174 175 197 210 168 178 
(per 100,000 population) 
Road accident standardised death = rg. 1995 10 10 14 ekg 12 13 31 7 11 
rate (per 100,006 population) ; 
Suicide standardised death rate na. 1995 12 12 15 14 13 14 15 12 13 
{per 100,000 population) 
AIDS-related standardised death ne, 1995 6 3 ? o 2 * x * “* 4 
rate (per 100,000 population) 
RISK FACTORS Limnts Years NSM Vic. Gia oh WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 
High-risk drinkers (of persons 18 89% 1995 3.0 2.9 3.6 3.0 3.1 2.8 72 AZ 3.1 
years and over) 
Current smokers fof persons 18 Fh 1995 PS DR 23.1 25.3 22.7 23.0 25.5 42.4 22.8 23.7 
years and over} 
Acceptabie weight (of person 18 Ms 1995 49.8 49.3 51.0 46.9 51.2 49.6 47.3 22.6 90.0 
years and over} 
Fully immunised children aged 3 O, 1995 63.9 54.2 A7.5 Ag.7 59.3 43.0 53.5 63.5 52.1 
months to 6 years (of all children 
3 months to 6 years} 
Units Years NSW Vic. Qa 34 WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 
Average Medicare services - na. 4994-95 aa Bas 10.3 40.1 9.8 9.3 9.3 6.3 8.8 10.4 
processed per person 
Acute hospital beds per 1,000 ne. 1994-95 p41 p4.1 p4.5 p49 p4.2 p4.4 04.0 p3.3 p4.3 
population 
Average length of stay in hospital = days 1994-95 p42 p4.1 p42 p48 p4.1 p4.8 p4.4 p3.8 p4.2 
Doctors (per 100,000 population) — po, 1991 239 235 212 256 206 204 210 238 230 
Units Years NSW Vit. Old SA WA Tas. NF ACT Aust. 
Persons with private heaith Si 1895 37.2 134.2 31.3 34.3 Sita cS ae, 13.8 na, 34.9 


insurance (of population) (a) 





(a) The Australian Capital Territory is included in New South Wales. The Northern Territory figure is understated because some funds include Northern Territory 
members in other States. 


Acceptable weight — the estimates are based on 
Querelet's bocly mass index (BMI, which is 
calculated as weight (in kilograms) divided by the 
square of height (in metres}. Persons classified as 
acceptable weight had a BMI of 20,0-25.0. 
Reference: Mattore! Health Survey: Health Risk 
Factors (Cal. no. 4380.0), 


Acute hospital beds per 1,006 population — torai 
number of beds in all hospitals (public and 
private) per 1,000 estimated mean resident 
population. 

Relerence: Private Hospitals, Australia 

(Cat. no. 4390.6); Australian Institute of Health 
and Welfare, National Public Hospital 
Establishments Database (unpublished data). 


Age-standardised death rate —- the overall death rate 
that would have prevailed in a standarel 
population if it hac experienced at each age the 
death rales of the population being studied. The 
standard population used is the 1991 Australian 
population, 

Reference: Deaths, Austrafiea (Cat. no. 3302.0). 


AIDS-related deaths .-- deaths where AIDS was 
determined to be the underlying cause. 
Relerence: Causes of Death, Austratia 
(Cat. na, 4303.0}. 


Alcohol: apparent consumption — millilitres of pure 
alcohol (not total alcoholic beverages) 
consumed, divided by the population 15 and 
aver, Apparent consumption of heer and spirits is 
based on the quantities on which excise duly was 
pall, and imports cleared for consumption, 
Apparent consumption of wine comprises 
quantities sold hy winemakers and imports 
cleared for consumption. Home-made beer and 
wine are included. 

Reference: Apparent Consumption of Foodstuffs 
and Nutrients, Austratia (Cat. 10. 4306.0). 


Apparent consumption — equals (commercial 
production + estimated home production +- 
Imports + apening stocks) minus Cexponms — 
usage for processed food + non-food usage + 
wastage + closing stocks} divided by the 
population. 

Refcrence: Apparent Comsumplion of Focedsty ffs 
aud Nutrients, Austratia (Cat. no, 4306.0). 


Average jength of stay in hospital — the toral 
number of occupiced bed days in both public and 
private hospitals divided by the total number of 
separations. 

Reference: Private Hospitals, Australia 

(Cat. no. 4390.0), Australian Institute of Health 
and Wellare, National Public Hospital 
Establishments Database (unpublished cata). 


Average Medicare services processed -— average 
number of services processed per Australian 
residerntt, 

Reference: Health Insurance Commission, 
Annual Report 1994-95, 


Cancer — malignant neoplasms. 
Reference: Causes of Death, Austratia 
(Car. no. 3303.0}. 


Crude death rate — uumber of deaths registered 
during the calendar year per 1,000 of the 
estimated resident population at 30 June of that 
year. Tor years prior ro 1994, it is based on the 
mean estimated resident population for the 
calendar vear. 

Relerence: Deaths, Austratia (Cal. no. 3302.0), 


Health — definitions and references 


Current smokers — persons aged 18 years and over 
who smoke one or more manufactured (packet} 
cigarettes, rail-your-own cigarettes, cigars or 
pipes per day. Smoking excludes chewing 
tobaceos and smoking of non-tobacce products. 
Reference: National Health Survey: Health Risk 
Fectors (Cat. mo. 4380.0). 


Doctors per 100,000 population — the number of 
general and specialist medical practitioners per 
100,000 estimated mean resident papulation. 
Relerence: Chanacteristics of Persons Employed 
in Health Occupations, Austrettia 
(Cat. no. 4446.0). 


Fetal death — the delivery of a child weighing at 
cast 500 grams at delivery (or, when birthweight 
is unavailable, of at least 22 weeks gestation) 
which did not, at any time after delivery, breathe 
or show any other evidence of life such as a hean 
beat. 

Retcrence: Gases of Death, Australia 
(Cat, no, 3303.0). 


Fully immunised — the proponian of children 
repored as having received all the required 
vaccinations for diphtheria, tetanus, poliomyelitis, 
whooping cough, measles and mumps for their 
age, The required vaccinations are based on the 
1986 NH&MRC Standard Childhood Vacrination 
Schediue. 

Relerence: Children's bumunisation, Australia 
(Cat. no. 4392.0). 

High nsk drinkers — men agecl 18 and over who 
drank more than 7$ml of absolute alcohal per 
day and women aged 18 and over who drank 
mare than SQm1 ofabsolute alcohol per day. 
Reference: National Health Survey: Health Risk 
Factors (Cat. no. 4380.0). 


Infant mortality rate — the annual nuniber of deaths 
of children under ore vear of age per 1,000 live 
births. 

Reference: Deaths, Austratia (Cat. no. 3302.0). 


Ischaemic heart disease — heart attack (acule 
myocardial infarction, coronary occlusion) and 
angina (angina pectoris). 

Reference: Causes of Death, Atstratia 
(Cat. 10. 3303.0}. 


Lifé expectancy at birth — the average number of 
years a person might expect to live if the 
age-specific death rates of the given period 
continued throughcul bis or her lifetime, 
Reference: Deaths, Australia (Cat. no. 3302.0}. 


Live birth — the delivery of a child weighing at least 
500 grams at delivery (or, when binthweight is 
unavailable, of at least 22 weeks gestation) who 
after being born, breathed or showed any other 
evidence of fife such as a heart beat. 

Reference: Causes of Death, Australia 
(Cat. no. 4303.0), 


Motor vehicle traffic accident 
Reference: Causes of Death, Australia 
(Cat. no. 3303.0). 


Neonatal death — any child weighing at least 500 
grams at delivery (or, when birthweight is 
unavailable, of at least 22 weeks gestation) who 
was born alive (as defined under live birth) and 
whe died within 28 days of birth, 

Reference: Causes of Death, Australia 


(Gal. no. 3303.0). 





Perinatal mortality rate -- the muniber of fetal and 
neonatal deaths per 1,060 live births and fetal 
deaths cambinert. 

Reference: Causes of Death, Austratia 
(Cat. 1a, 3303.0). 

Persons with private health insurance — proportion 
of the tatal popuiation with private basic hospital 
INSUPANCC. 

Reference: Private Health Insuranee 

Administration Council, Angee Report #905—96. 
suicide 

Reference: Causes of Death, Australia 

(Cat. no. 3303.0). 


Tobacco: apparent consumption — grams of 
tobacco consumed divided by the population 
aged 15 and over. Apparent consumption of 
tobaceo is based on the quantity on which import 
duty and excise was paid and docs not include 
duty or excise-free tobacca, 
Reference: Foreign Trade Microfiche ME14. 


Total fats: apparent consumption — the total fat 
content of food apparently consumed, in grams, 
divided by the tonal population. 

Reference: Apparent Corszanption of Mocdstrffs 
and Nutrients, Austratia (Cat. ua. 430640). 


Total health expenditure as a proportion of GDP 
total health expenditure as a proportion of gross 
clomestic product, in current prices. 

Reference: Australian Institute of Health and 
Welfarc, Health Expenditure Buffetin. 


Total health expenditure per person — totai healrh 
expenditure per person in Australian dollars at 
constant 1989.-90 prices. 

Refcrenee: Australian Instituce of fealth and 
Wellarc, Health Expenditure Bulletin. 


Health of the population 





Heatth is a crucial component of an 
individual's overall social well-being. Health 
can be seen as a positive state of both 
physical and mental well-being. Et is 
sometimes measured as such. using 
indicators which cover the positive aspect. 
These indicators include self-assessed health 
status, However, the health of individuals and 
groups is also reflected, and more often 

: assessed their health measured, in terms of ill health and 
ultimately mortality. For society illness and 
as good, very good or disease represent a major expense through 
Apealant lost proxductivity and the costs of treatment. 

r For the indivictual, they affect one's ability to 

: : work, pursue leisure activities and participate 
fully in society. 


Despite around 91% of 
people aged 15 and 
over reporting some 
recent Hiness or 
long-term heaith 


conditions, 83% 





Cause of death 


Of all statistics relating to health, mortality 
statistics are the most comprehensive and 
have been recorded over the longest time. 
Australian mortalily rates are low by 
international standards and continue to fall. 
This decline is mainly duc to advances in 
medical technology and the leading of 
healthier life styles through better diet, 
regular cxercise and reductions in tobacco 
and alcohol consumption. Between 1985 and 
1995 the standardised death rate fell from 
816 deaths per 100,000 people to 646 deaths 
per 100,000 people. Declines were recorded 
for most leading causes of death. The most 
sizeable fall was in deaths from cardiovascular 
diseases. Ischaemic heart disease, stroke and 
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Health status indicators 


Selfassessed health status refers ra the overall 
loved of health reported by peapte aged 15 and 
Gover, 


Revert ditvess conditions refer to condinons 
Mine ss, inquiry o¢ disabstty) expenericect in the 
Iwo weeks pnorio interview. They may inchide 
lang-cerin conclitions expertenced in tlie periaet. 


Levratenn dimess conditions celerio medical 
comdiions which bave laseed ct least sis months 
or which the respondent experts ta last for six 
WLOHHTS OF MGT. 


Fleaith actrons during ihe evo weeks prior 
interview refer to activities related to a persis 
heath such as visiting it doctor, taking 
Tedicdhon, or changing daily routines ii 
response fO 4 Health cancion. 


arterial diseases each declined by over 30% in 
the Len-year period. 


Self-assessed health status 


A person's perception of their own general 
health status is consileced a good measure of 
an individual's current physical and mental 
health, and a predictor of mortality of people 
aged 60 and over’. 


In 1995, 84% of people aged 15 years and 
over reported that their health was good, very 








1985 
Leading cause of death Mates Females Total Maies Females Total 

rate rate rate rate rate rate 
Cancer 246 145 186 232 139 ifs 
ischaemic heart disease 311 160 225 204 109 151 
Stroke 97 91 95 63 60 63 
Respiratory diseases 104 40 64 70 35 48 
Accidents 51 a 36 35 15 25 
Cseases of arteries and capillaries 29 18 23 21 11 15 
Diabetes mellitus 15 12 13 ae 12 14 
suicide 1s 5 12 21 5 13 
All deaths 1 059 633 816 826 S05 646 





(a) Standardised death rate per 100.000 of the 1991 copulation (see p. 42 for explanation of age standardisation). 


; Source: Causes of Death, Australia (Cat. no, 3303.0 and unpublished data). 
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good or excellent. This proportion was 
similar for both men and women but declined 
with age. However, even among those aged 
75 ofr more, over half (59%) reported their 
health as good, very good or excellent. 
Furthermore, despite around 91% of people 
aged 15 and over reporting some recent 
illness or long term health conditions, 84% 
assessed their health as good, very good or 
excellent. 


Recent iliness 


In 1995, 70% of the population reported 
experiencing a recent illness. Many of these 
were minor ailments. Headaches were the 
most commonly reported specific recent 
condition, experienced by 11% of males and 
15% of females. Other frequently reported 
iiiness conditions were arthritis (8.5%) anct 
hypertension (8.3%). 


the types of illness experienced varied by age. 
Colds were more prevalent among children 
and these rates declined with age. Headaches 
peaked within the 25-44 age group and then 
declined in older age groups. Conversely, 
arthritis and hypertension had very low 
prevalence rates up until the mid 40s but then 
increased rapidly with age. Despile their 
lower levels of mortality, women were more 
likely than men to experience a recent ilness. 
While this partly reflects their older age 
profile, women also reported higher rates of 
illness than men in most age groups. 





Selected HINES Wales Females Total 
% % % 
Headache 10.8 15.4 13.1 
Arthritis Gut 10.2 8.5 
Hypertension tie 9.3 8.3 
Asthma 6.2 6.8 ate 
Cammon cold oS 5.9 5.6 
Back problems 3.6 3.4 A Oa 
Influenza fa eh re 
Cough or sore throat 32.5 a1 2.8 
Hayfever 2.6 3,0 2.8 
Tatal who 
experienced a 


(a) Includes people who suffered other iliness canditions. 
People may report more than one illness, however they 
are only counted once in the total. 


Source: 1995 Nattanal Health Survey: First Resuits 
Cat. mo, 4392.0). 












th Eee ee 


Selecte 


d conditions Males Females Total 


bis % as 
Eye problemst(a} 42.4 519 47.2 
Arthritis 14.6 17.6 14.6 
Hayfever 17.9 14.5 ube ers 
Asthma 10.7 114 a ee 
Hypertension 9.5 10.9 10.2 
Sinusitis 8.1 119 10.0 
Ear or hearing 
problems ab ae 6.8 0.4 
Allergy 4.6 6.7 rae f 
Total reporting 
long-term 


42.7 676.4 74.6 


ia) Includes eye problems which can be corrected by 
Plasses, 

(b) Includes other long-term illness canditions, Camponents 
do not add te lota’ as people may report more than one 
long-term illness cond:tion. 


conditions(b) 


Source: 1995 National Health Survey: First Results 
(Cat. no. 4392.0 and unpublished data). 


Long-term conditions 


In 1995, 75% of people reported a long-term 
health condition. The majority of these 
pcople also reported a recent illness. 


Sight disorders, (many of which are corrected 
by glasses}, werc the most frequently 
occurring long-term concition, affecting 47% 
of the population. [f sight disorders were 
excluded, the proportion of people reporting 
long-term conditions would fall to 64%. The 
next most frequently reported conditions 
were arthritis, hay fever and asthma. 


Many long-term health conditions are minor 
and are able to be managed so thcy do not 
impact greatly on the quality of life. This may 
explain why 81% of people aged 15 and over 
reporting a long-term health condition also 
assessed their overall level of health as goccd, 
very good or excellent. 


As with recent idnesses, some long-term 
conditions such as sight problems and 
arthritis increased with age while asthma was 
more common among children. 


Again women were more likely than men to 
report long-term conditions, although men 
were nearly twice as likely as women to have 
hearing problems. While the likelihood of 
hearing loss increased with age, the higher 
rates for men may have been a consequence 


of their working life and associated working 
conditions.’ 


Health risk factors 


A large number of life styie and 
environmental factors are now recognised as 
increasing the risk of ill health. Some of the 
main risk factors include smoking, alcohol 
consumption, obesity and sun exposure. 


Tobacco smoking has been described by the 
World Health Organisation (WHO) as the 
single greatest cause of disease in developed 
countries’. Health risks associated with 
smoking inclucte cardiovascular disease, 
cancer, emphysema, bronchitis, stroke anc 
thrombosis. In 1995, people who currently 
smoked were more than twice as likely to 
suffer from bronchitis or emphysema as those 
who had never smoked (8% compared 10 


396), 


ifealth risks associated with obesity include 
conditions such as heart discase, high bloocl 


Selected health risk factors, — 
people aged 18 years and over . | 
Health risk factors 1989-90 = 7995p : 
% % 
Boxly mass 
Undernveisht 11.8 8.9 
Acceptable weight 48.2 50.0 
Overweight 27.8 Zack 
Obese 8.7 8.2 
Not stated 3.5 9,1 
omoker status 
Smoker 28.4 23.7 
Fx-smoker Zain 27.4 
Never smoked 48.4 49.0 
Alcohol risk level 
Did net consume alcohol 37.5 AAS 
Total whe consumed 
alcohol 62,5 55.7 
Low 51.4 47.4 
Medium 6.8 o. 1 
High 4.3 3.1 
Exercise level 
Did not exercise 35.8 39.8 
Low exercise ievel 472 23.0 
Medium exercise level 16.6 17.3 
High exercise level 15.4 19.9 


Source: 1995 National Health Survey. First Resuits 
(Cat. no, 4392.0), 


ARE ALTH STATES 


pressure anc diabetes. In 1995, people who 
had an obese body mass index were nearly 
three times more likely to suffer from 
hypertension than those with a normal body 
mass index (29% compared to 10%). In 
addition, they were cwice as likely to have 
high cholesterol as those with a normal body 
mass index (12% compared to 6%). 


Participating in repular physical exercise and 
eating a balanced diet reduces the risk of 
cardiovascular cliscase and other metlical 
canditions such as osteoporosis and diabetes. 
Education on the benefits of regular cxercise, 
eating a balanced diet and health risk factors 
has, in part, led to a decrease in mortality and 
the incidence of many diseases. 


Between 1989-90 and 1995 the proportion of 
people aged 18 and over who smoked felt 
from 28% to 24% and the proportion of those 
consuming alcohol decreased from 63% to 
96%. Also. in the same period, the proportion 
of peaple with an overweight or obese body 
mass fell from 37% to 32%. ‘The excent of this 
may, however, be less than the frequencies 
indicate. as a greater proportion of people 
responding to the 1995 health survey did not 
state their body mass (4% in 1989-90, 
compared to 9% in 1995). 


Between 1989-90 and 1995 the proportion of 
people aged 18 and over who exercised at a 
mcdium or high level increased from 32% to 
47%, although the number of people who ctid 
no exercise also increased from 36% to 40%. 


Health-related actions 


When people are ili ar have some underlying 
health condition they may take a range of 
actions including consulting doctors or other 
health professionals (such as chemists, 
oplicians or chiropractors); and taking 
medication or time off work. Health actions 
can also be taken for preventative reasons 
such as regular dental check-ups. 


In 1995. 75% of pcople took a recent health 
action in the two weeks prior to the 
interview. Almost 70% took some form of 
medication including 30% taking vitamins, 
minerals or other natural or herbal 
medicines, andl 24% taking pain celievers. 
23% of people consulted a doctor. 


Older people were more likely than younger 
people to have taken a recent health action. 
This was especially the case when consulting 
a doctor or taking medication. 88% of people 
aged $5 and over took medication compared 
to 73% of those aged 35-5-4, 65% of thase 
aged 15—34, and 51% of those aged G-14. 





AREALTYTH SFATES 






Selected actions _ Male "Female Total 
% a % 
Used medication 63.5 f4.1 68.8 


Vitamins/mineralsfa} 24.5 34.9 29.8 
Other medications 54.2 64.0 59.1 


Consulted doctor 20.4 26.1 oe 
Consulted dentist 5.3 5.9 5.6 
Consulted other health 

professionals 8.4 11.5 o.9 
Days aff work/school 7.6 7.5 *.9 
Other days af reduced 

activity iis fiz 7.2 


Total who took 


action(b) 70.3 801 75.3 


(a} Includes herbal or natural medicine. 

(b} Includes other health actions. Components do nat add 
to total as people may undertake more than one type of 
action, 


Source: 1995 National Health Survey: First Results 
iCat. no. 4392.0 and unsublished datal. 


Also, 35% of people aged 55 and over 
eonsulted a doctor compared to about 20% 
of those aged under 35. 


Consistent with their higher rates of recent 
illness and long-term concdilions women 
were more likely than men to visit the doctor 
or consult other health professionals as well 
as take medication. 





1 McCallum, J. et al. ‘Self-rated health and survival: 
a 7-year follow-up study of Australian elderly’, 
American journal of Public Health, Vol. 84. 
1994, pp. 1100-5, 


2 Australian Bureau of Statistics 1994, Disability, 
Ageing and Carers, Australia: Hearing 
Papairment, Cat. no. 4445.0. ABS, Canheerra. 


3 Department of Community Services and Health 
1988, Health for All Australians: Report of the 
Health Targets and Implementation Camrniiitee 
fo Australian Health Ministers, AGPS, Canberra. 





Protecting the health of 





our children 





A variety of health 
actions can be taken 
te protect the heaith of 
our chifdren. in 1995, 
19% of children had 
recently consulted a 
doctor, 53% had had 
both sight and hearing 
checks and most were 
immunised against 
polio, measles and 


Mumps. : 


By world standards, most Australian children 
enjoy good health. Medicare and other 
government services have made health care 
more accessible and affordable for most 
Australians. Also, many childhood diseases 
can now be successfully treated or prevented. 


The health of children is influenced by a wide 
range of social, cultural, physical and 
economic factors. Children are particularly 
vulnerable because they are dependent on 
their families, communities and governments 
to ensure that their health needs are met. 


Health initiatives of communities and 
governments to protect the health of our 
children include education on the benefits of 
breasLfeeding, good nutrition and hygienc 
and by assisting in the provision of adequate 
housing. Other initiatives include minimising 
negative environmental influences such as 
reducing environmental lead levels and 
providing guidelines to reduce sun exposure 
among children, 


Health actions taken by carers also influence 
the health of our children. These include the 
use of preventive services such as dental and 






Type of recent Age group (years) 
health actianfa} Od 5-9 10-14 fotal 
% oh % 6 


No health action 


taken 35.7 40.1. 40.3 38.7 
Health action 
taken(b) 64.3 59.9 4597 613 


Hospital inpatient 1.2 0.3 0.4 0.6 


Visited casualty/ 


outpatients Zc¢ 1.8 1.9 fae 
Doctor consulted 29.0 16.1 115 189 
Dentist consulted 1:2 7.8 10.6 6.5 
Used 

medication (c) 53.9 49.5 486 507 


Total children 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


(a) Health actians taken in the two weeks prior to the survey 


Interview, 

‘h) Components do not ade te tots! because cnildren may 
have undertaken more than one type of Rea-th action. 
ic) Includes vitarnins, minerals, herbal, natural, prescribed or 

other medication, 


Source: 1995 National Health Survey: First Resutts 
(Cat. no, 4392.0 and unpublished data. 


Child health 


In this review children are people aged Jess than 
[S vears. 


Pafents are childrete aged less chan one year, 


Recent hectth actions refer io acivides stich as 
visiting a doctor, faking medication (vinIHINIS. 
minerals, herbal, naturel, preseribed or other 
medicaion} in the wo weeks Pia4r bo tenmigw, 


Heath screening refers to testing of sight and 
hearing, consultations with dental professianals 
anc visits to baby healeh clinics. 


immunisation services, and providing or 
obtaining appropriate treatment when a child 
is ill. 


Despite overall improvements in child health, 


significant inequalities still exist. Fhe health 
status of Indigenous children’. and children 
from other economically disadvantaged 
backgrounds remain far below that of the 
general Australian population’. 


Children from low socio-economic 
backgrounds, compared with children from 
higher socio-economic backgrounds, are the 
major users of medical services such as 
hospitals and doctors. Conversely, they are 
the lowest users of preventive services such as 


dentists and immunisation clinics’. 


Health actions 


In 1995. 61% of children had undertaken a 
recent health action. The most conunoen type 
of health action was the use of medication 
(51%). The next most common type of health 
action was consulting a doctor (19%). The 
likelihood of having taken a recent health 
action was similar for boys and girls. 


Children aged 0-4 were more likely to have 
taken a recent health action than children 
aged 5-14 (64% compared to 60%). The 
specific types of health actions taken also 
varied by age. While the occurrence was very 
low, children aged 0-4 were three times more 
likely to have stayed in hospital as an 
inpatient, compared to those aged 3-14 (1.2% 
compared to 0.4%). 29% of children aged 0-4 
consulted a doctor, compared to 16% of thase 
aged 5-9 and 12% of those aged 10-14. 
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Immunisation 


Immunisation programs for children are 
recognised as an effective public health 
intervention. Because of mass immunisation 
programs, infectious diseases such as 
diphtheria, whooping cough and polio are no 
longer major causes of death and disability in 
Australia. 


Immunisation schedules are periodically 
reviewed and updated by the National Health 
and Medical Research Council to provide 
better protection to individuals and the 
community. For example. between 1989-90 
and 1995 three major changes were made. 
The DTP vaccination (diphtheria. tetanus, 
whooping cough) replaced the CIYT 
vaccination (combined diphtheria tetanus) for 
children prior to school entry. Also, a 
combined meastics, mumps and rubclta 
vaccination and vaccination lor Haemophilus 
influenzae type b (Hib) were introduced. 


In statistical terms changes to the schedule 
dnpact on the measured rate of children fully 
immunised. Additions to the schedule tend te 
lower this rate. Care therefore needs ia he 
taken in cxamining falls in immunisation rates 
over time to determine whether the fall 
represents a rcal decline as opposed to a 
decline resulting from a change in the 
schectule. 


Between 1989-90 and 1995 the proportion of 
children aged three months to six years who 
were fully immunised against all diseases 
appeared to fall from 54% to 33%. However, if 
changes to the previous Standard Childhood 
Vaccination Schedule were taken into 


Cases of notifiable diseases reported 








Disease 7985 1990(a) {995 
no. aa, no, 

Rubella na, 620 4 380 
Whooping cough 58 862 4297 
Measles na, 880 41 324 
Mumps na. na. 153 
Hib na. 549 74 
Tetanus 411 5 ri 
Diphtheria of i 

Potia 0 0 0 





(a) Cases of Hib and rubella refer ta 1997. 


source: Department of Health and Family Services. 
Communicable Diseases Inte/igence. 


account. the actual fail (down to 52%) would 
have been relatively smali. 


Notwithstanding, a recent decline in the level 
of immunisation against some cliseascs 
appears 10 have contributed to increases in 
the incidence of disease. ‘This is most evident 
for whooping cough. Between 1989-90 and 
1995 the number of reparted cases of 
whooping cough increased by over 3.000. In 
the same period the proportion of children 
immunised against whooping cough fell from 
73% to 60%. Tlowever adjusting for changes 
to the previous Standard Childhood 
Vaccination Schedule for whooping cough. 
increases the 1995 immunisation rate to 67%. 
This implies a real decline of whooping cough 
IMMunisation rates of six percentage points. 








Disease 
immunisation Diohthena’ Whooping 
status tetanus cough Polio 
% Oy % 
Fully 
Immunisedic} 68.6 59.9 82.6 
Partially 
immunised{d) 24.2 31.7 10.1 
Not immunised 1.2 2.2 1.6 
Not known 6.0 6,2 5.8 
Total 100.0 100.0 1060.0 


Measfes(b>) Mumps(6) Rubetlafb) Hib Tota! 
3 Hs % Mh Fn 
91.6 89.6 75.5 50.2 rs oe 
= * * * ® 5.5 65.4 
6.2 7.6 19.7 31.4 0.4 
2.2 2.9 48 13.0 1.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 160.0 


(a) Based cn the current Standard Childhood Vaccination Schedule. 

(4) Children aged one year or less were excluded fram estimates for measles, mumps and rubella. 

(C) Ful y immunised refers to the proportion of chraren receiving all of the required doses for that disease. 

(di Paria ly immunised refers to the proportion of chitares receiving at least one but not all of the required doses far that 


disease, 


Source: Children's Immunisation Survey (unpublished data), 
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Of children aged three months to six years, 
65% hud received at least one, but not all of 
the required doses for the diseases listed on 
the current Standard Childhood Vaccination 
Schedule and 0.4% had not received any 
immunisalion doses for any of the diseases. 


Most children were fully immunised against 
measles (92%), mumps (90%) and polic 
(83%). But only 30% of children were 
immunised against Hib. Hib immunisation 
levels were low possibly because the vaccine 
was only introduced to the Standard 
Childhood Vaccination Schedule in 1993. 


The proportion of children who were fully 
immunised differed between the Siates and 
Territories. Children in the Australian Capital 
‘Verritory were most likely to be fully 
immunised (48%) followed by those in 
Western Australia (42%). Tasmania had the 
lowest proportion of fully-immunised 
children (27%). 


Girls were slightly more likely to be fully 
immunised than boys (34% compared to 
32%). This is because 4 higher proportion of 
girls were immunised against rubella (80% 
compared to 71%), reflecting the perception 
that the rubella vaccine is required only for 
girls. 


The proportion of children who were fully 
immunised varied according lo a range of 
socio-economic factors. Children in couple 
families were more likely to be fully 
immunised than those in one-parent families. 
For example, 85% of children from couple 
families were fully immunised against polio, 
compared to 69% from one-parent families. 
Also, children from families who usually speak 
English at home were more likely to be fully 
immunised than those who speak a language 
other than English. In addition, children from 
low-income families were less likely ta be fully 
immunised than children from high-income 
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families (see Australian Social Trends 1994, 
Children's immunisation, pp. 66-69). 


Health screening 


Child health screening such as testing of sight 
and hearing, dental consultations and visits to 
baby health clinics enables preventive 
measures to be taken to stop or slow further 
development of a problem. 


In 1995, 63% of children had had their sight 
tested and 66% their hearing ctcsted at some 
stage in their life. Just over half (53%) had had 
both sight and hcaring tests. 


The propertions of girls and boys tested for 
sight and hearing were much the same. 
Among children aged 2-14, 75% had had a 
dental consultation. 


Among chiltren aged 0-3 years, 89% had 
visited a baby health clinic at least once. A 
slightly higher proportion of girls than boys 
had visited a baby health clinic (90% 
compared to 88%). ‘The largest proportions of 
children who had visited a baby health clinic 
were in Victoria and the Northern Territory 
(both 97%) and the lowest proportion was 
reported in Queensland (73%). 


Breastfeeding 


Breastfeeding has major health advantages for 
children. It provides immunological, 
developmental and psychological benefits as 
well as providing children with a food high in 
nutritional content. Breast milk provides all 
the nutritional needs of a full-term infant for 
the first 4-6 months of life and remains an 
important food for the first 12 months. 
Because of these benefits, the National Health 
and Medical Research Council (NHMRC) set 
national targets recommending that 90% of 
infants aged up to two months should be 
breastfed”, 








Age group (years) 
Type of health screening O-21 2-4 5-9 10-14 Total Total 

3% Ya 70 MH HG ‘O00 
Has had sight and hearing tests 23.4 eg ae aee 63.1 52.6 2 023.0 
Sight tests only 4.9 4.7 9.1 16.2 10.0 385.1 
Hearing tests only Li 22.6 12.0 Bo 13.3 512.7 
Has visited a dental prefessional(a) n.d. 2259 85.1 96.6 75.0 2501.7 





(a! Exciudes children aged under two years, 


Source: Children's Health Screening (Cat. no. 4337.0). 
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ARE ALP STATUS 











ea nats ts tM see ee : nidac Soca gra coe : 
SST hENT Fiske ; » 
ek ee a : 
EE eee See tua a wan erie, a Oe oe Co Ser ears 
> 
ta 
breastfed, 1995p - 
232 
3 tae 
# 


Pene 





Whether oreastiod 





% 
Were never breastfed 12.4 
Were breastfed 87.6 
Less than one week 1.9 
Two weeks or more ‘fif 
Two months ar more 68.1 
Six months or more A7.1 
One year or more 15:3 
Unknown duration 2.3 
‘GOO 
Total 264.5 





Source: 1995 National Hearth Survey (unpublished data}. 


Breastfeeding patterns have changed among 
generauions of mothers. While there is some 
evidence to suggest that most newborns were 
breastfed before the 19-40s°, this level 
declined to about 40-30% in the early 1970s". 
Since then the levels have increased. 


In 1995, 78% of children aged one had been 
breastfed for two wecks or more, 68% had 
been breastied for at least Reo months and 
47% had been breastfed for at least six 
months. 


How long a mother decides to breastfeed 
varies according to a range of factors. For 
example, the length of time a mother 
breasticeds incrcases as the mother's level of 
education increases, Married mothers tend to 
breasticed for longer periods than those who 
are not currently married. In addition, 
Indigenous mothers and older mothers tend 
to breastfeed their children for longer periods 
than non-Indigenous mothers and younger 
mothers". 


Blood lead levels 


Ovece the past 20 years there has been 
increasing community awareness about the 
quality of the environment and its effect on 
children's health. In particular, attention has 
focused an the effects of lead on the mental 
development of children aged under four 
years. Young children tend to have the 
highest blood lead! levels of any age proup. 


Lead in petrol is a significant source of 
environmental! lead, but deteriorating 
lead-based paint is considered the most 
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dangerous source of lead exposure. Other 
possible sources of Lead in the environment 
are lead in the solder of canned acidic foods, 
lead released from lead smelters and 
passively-inhaled cigarette smoke, 


Governmcnt initiatives to reduce lead levels 
in the environment include the use of 
unleaded petrol in Australian vehicles 
purchased since 1986 and a reduction in the 
levels of lead in paint. Lead tevels in paint 
have decreased from 50% prior to the 1950s, 
ba Current level of 0.25%. This limit will be 
reduced to 0.1% in December 1997, 


The National Health and Medical Research 
Council (NHMRC) in 1993, set the national 
target level of blood lead concentration to tess 
than 0.49 zmol/L (micromele per litre). They 
also macle the reporting of levels greater than 
0.72 pmol/L notifiable to State and Territory 
heatcth authorities’. 


The National Survey of Lead in Children was 
conducted in 1995 of children aged 1-4 years. 
This survey found that 7% (75,500) of the 
children surveyed had blood lead levels 
greater than the target set by the NHMRC. 

2% (17,500) had blood levels greater than 
0.72 pmol/L and were thus notifiable. 


The mean blood lead level was higher among 
younger children and decreased with age. 
10% of one year olds had blood lead levels of 
0.49 pmol/L or greater compared to 3% of 
children aged four. There was no difference 
between the mean blood Jead levels of girls 
and boys. 


The mean blood lead level was higher among 
Indigenous children aged 1-4 than other 


Percentage of children aged 1~4 with 
‘Dbidod lead levels of 0.49 «mol/L or 
greater, 1995 
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Sun protection: i 


Age group (years) 
Measures(a) 0-4 2-9 j0.14 fota! 
Oh Fie ci My 
No measures 
taken 15.6 9.5 13.3 12.8 
Measures 
taken(b) 84.4 90.5 86.7 87.2 
Hat 6.0 87.0 76.1 (9.7 
Sunscreen 61.0 67.0 63.2 63.7 
Protective 
clothing S26. ~5i.5 A4.1 49.4 
Sunglasses 16.6 20.0 23.3 19.9 
Umbrella f.1 3.8 2:5 4.5 
Sun avoided 34.6 23.1 417.0 24,9 
Other 1.6 OF ae 0.8 


‘00 ‘000 O00 000 


Total children 1297 1285 128/ 3873 


ta} Measures taken in the ‘ionth prear to the survey 
Interview, 

(6) Components do not add to the total because more than 
ane type of sun protection measure may ave been 
taken, 


Source: 1995 National Health Survey (unpublished data). 


Australian children aged 1-4 (0.36 pmol/1. 
compared to 0.28 pmol/L). 


The lowest mean blood lead levels among 
children aged 1-4 were from the Australian 
Capital Territory (0.22 pmol). ‘This finding 
may, in part, be explained by the fact that 
many of the children in the survey lived in 
houses constructed after the 1970s, when 
paint lead concentrations were lower. 
However there may be other factors such as 
the gencrai absence of heavy indusuies. The 
highest mean blood lead levels were from the 
Northern Territory (0.32 pmol’L) and South 
Australia (0.30 zmol/L). 


Sun protection 


Sun exposure is a leading cause of skin 
damage and a major risk factor for skin 
cancer. Behaviours such as avoiding sun 
exposure in the middle of the day or using 
protective clothing and effective sunscreens 
reduce the risk of skin damage. Government 
and other organisations have introduced 
guidelines to reduce sun exposure among 
children. For example, many schools have 
introduced hais as a compulsory part of their 
school uniform. 


Do 
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In 1995, 87% of children had undertaken 
sun-protection measures in the month prior 
to interview. The mast common 
SUf-protection measure was wearing a hat 
(80%). This was followed by using sunsercen 
(64%) and wearing protective clothing (49%). 


The type of sun-protection measure 
undertaken varied according to age. Younger 
children were more likely than older children 
to wear protective clothing, and to avoid the 
sun, while older children were more likely to 
wear sunglasses. Children aged 5-9 were 
most likely to take sun-protection measures 
(91%). 


The use of sun-protection measures differed 
between the States and Territories. In L995, 
97% of those living in Queensland and 95% of 
children living in the Northern Territory usec 
a sun-prolection mcasure compared to 74% of 
these in Victoria and 83% of those in South 
Australia. Moceover, children living in warmer 
climates, such as Queensland and the 
Northern Territory, were more likely to use 
sun-protecuion measures all year round than 
chilclren living in other States. 





1 Australian Bureau of Statistics and Australian 
Institute of Health and Welfare 1997, The Health 
end Welfare of Australia’s Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait isiander Peoples. Cat. no. 4704.0, ABS, 
Canberra. 


2 Australian Institute of Health and Welfare 1995, 
Health Differentials among Australian Children, 
Heaith Monitoring Series Na. 3. AGPS, Canberra. 


3, National Health Strategy. Department of Health 
Housing and Community Services 1992, Enough 
ta Make You Sick: How fncome and 
Fnvironment Affect Health, Research Paper No. 
|. National Health Strategy Unit, Melbourne. 


4 National Health and Medical Research Council 
1995, Dietary Guidelines for Children and 
Adolescertis, AGPS, Canberra. 


5 Lund-Adams, M. and Heywood, P. 1995, 
Hreastfeeding in Austrafia, Nutcition Program, 
Universiry of Queensland, Brisbane. 


6 Australian Burcau of Statistics 1996. 
Breastfeeding in Ausirafia, Cat. no. 4394.0. ABS, 
Canberra. 


7 Nationa) Health and Medical Research Council 
19943, Report on Revision of the Austratian 
Guidelines for Lead in Blood and Lead in 
Ambient Air, AGPS, Canberra. 
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Infectious diseases 
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Between 1921 and 
1995, death rates from 
infectious diseases fell 
from 285 to 6 per 
100,000 population. 


Infectious discases were a prominent cause 
of death in Australia from the time of 
European settlement until the second half of 
this century. Diseases such as diphtheria, 
polio, lelanus and tuberculosis arc now rare 
and scldom fatal. 


Infectious diseases range in scvcrity from 
minor conditions such as the common cold, 
to serious illnesses such as malaria and 
tubcrculosis which sometimes result in death. 
This review focuses on those infcectious 
diseases which commonly result in serious 
illness or death. 


Although current death rates from infectious 
discascs arc low, surveillance is still necessary 
to identify, prevent and control outbreaks’, 
Much recent public concern has focussed on 
the need to maintain immunisation levels” 
(sec Australian Social Trends 1997, 
Protecting the health of our children, 

pp. 49-53). 


Mortality since 1921 


In Australia, the general pattern of mortality 
deciine over this century has been the 
declining significance of infectious cliseases 
and the increasing significance of chronic 
diseases such as cancer anc diseases of the 
circulatory system, and deaths due to motor 
vehicle and other accidents. 


Between 1921 and 1995, death rates from 
infectious diseases declined faster than deaths 
from all causes. Ape-standardiscd death rates 
from infectious discases fell from 185 per 
100,000 population in 1921 to six in 1995. 
Over the same period, standardised death 
rates from all causes fell from 1,567 per 


Age-standardised(a) death rates 


Age-standardised death rate 


Infectious diseases 


An infectious disectse is one caused by an 
OFZaisin, Pallging i size ren VITuSeSs 1 Parasitic 
womis. lifectious diseases can be transnmutted 
directly (c.g. through droplet infection) berween 
people or fram insects and animals to peaple, or 
indirectly (e.g. through contaminated food or 
waren through the enviranment. Infection can 
alsa result from the pathological growth of 
organisms already present in a person's bauly, 


iep-—9 refers to Fhe ninth revision af the 
international Classification af Diseases, Chapter 
Qne cH this classification Uafechors cad 
Parasitic Diseases) ichides most diseases 
generally recognised as infectious. However if 
does not cover all infectious diseases of public 
health importance in Australia. 


Orher infectious diseases not covered by chis 
review include HIV infections (see Austraffier 
Social Trends 7907, Aechuired imnuodeficieicy 
syndrome, pp. 60403), influenza and preumonia. 


Foran explanation of medical ternis, see p. 98, 


100,000 to 645. As a proportion of all deaths, 
infectious diseases declined from 19% in 1921 
to 1% in 1995. 


One of the most dramatic declines in death 
rales has been for tuberculosis. 
Age-standardised death rates from 
tuberculosis fell from 75 per 100,000 in 1921 
to 0.4 in £995. 


The decline in deaths from infectious discases 
has been attributed to a range of social and 
demographic changes, public health measures 
and mectical advances. 
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Proportion of all deaths 


Cause of death (iCD-9 code} 1921 1995 1927 1995 
rate rate 1 #0 
Infectious diseases (001-139) 185.1 S55 18.8 0.9 
Cancer {140- 239} 72.4 180.3 4,2 ae a 
Diseases of the circulatory system (390-459) 366.5 270.1 18.4 42.7 
AH causes 1 566.7 644.7 106.0 100.0 


(a) Standardised death rate per 100 O00 of the 1994 population (see p. 42 for explanation of age standardisation). 


Source: Australian Institute of Health and Welfare (unpublished datal: Estimated Resident Population by Sex and Age: States 


and Territories of Australia (Cat. no, 3201.0), 
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(a) Standardised death rate per 100 000 of Lhe 1991 population (see p. 42 for explanation of age standardisation). 


Source: australian Institute of Health and Welfare (unpub.ished data); Estimated Resident Population by Sex and Age: States 


and Territories of Austratia (Cat. no. 3201.0), 


Current mortality, 1991-95 


Of all deaths in the period 1991-95. 1% were 
duc to infectious diseases. As with deaths 
from ali causes, the risk of dying from 
infectious discases was higher among infants 
in the first year of life (7 deaths per 100,000 
infants) than for older children and adults 
aged up to their mid fifties, but increased 
rapidly among the elderly population. 


Death rates from infectinus diseases were 
highest for septicaemia (2.6 per 100,000), 
viral hepatitis (0.6), and intestinal infections 


Age-specific death rates(a) from 


infectious diseases, 1991-95 


rate per 100,000 
35 


30 
25 
20 
15 


10 


<15 15 25 35 45 55 65 fs 


Age (years) 
(a) Rate por 100,000 pooulaticn aged 0-75. 


Source: Causes of Death. Australia (Cat. no. 3303.0 and 
unpublished data}: Estimated! Resident Poowlation by Sex 
and Age: States and Territories of Austratta 

(Cat. no, 3201.0). 





(0.4). However the risk of death from 
different types of infectious discase varied by 
ape. 


Infants under one year who died from an 
infeciious disease during the period 1991-95 
were most likely to die from meningococcal 
infection (2.4 per 100,000 population), 
intestinal infection (1.4) or septicaemia (0.9). 


The risk of dying from an infectious disease 
gencrally increased with age. Meningococcal 
infection was one exception to this pattern, 
with rates generally decreasing with age. The 
increase in risk with ave was most evident for 
septicaemia. During the period 1991-95, the 
risk of a person aged 75 and aver dying from 
septicaemia was 44 times higher than for 
infants in the first year of lite, andl 12 times 
higher than far adults aged 95-74. In contrast, 
the risk of people aged 75 and over dying 
from viral hepatitis was 12 times higher than 
an infant dying of this disease, and much the 
same as for people aged 35-74. 


Some population groups expericnce deaths at 
rates much higher than the national average. 
In 1995, age-standardised death rates from 
infectious diseases were four times higher for 
Indigenous people than for the total 


population’. 


Notifiable diseases 


Notification of many infectious diseascs to 
State and Territory health authorities is 
required to identify, prevent and control 
outhreaks*. Vhe Communicable Diseases 
Nerwork — Australia New /ealand, collates 
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Disease or disease category (1CD-9 code) <1 
rate 
Infactious and parasitic diseases (001-139) t3 
Intestinal infectious disease (001-009) 1.4 
Tuberculosis (010-018) 0.0 
Meningococcal infection (O36) 2.4 
Septicaemia (038) 0.9 
slow virus infection of central nervous system 
(O46) 0.0 
Viral hepatitis (O7O) 0.2 
Late effects of tuberculosis (137) 0.0 
All causes 564.59 
% 
Infectious diseases as a proportion of all deaths 1.1 


if (a) Rate per 100,000 population. 


aes pare 


1 4 5 24 25 54 55- #4 75+ Total 
rate rate rate rate rate rate 
14 O.5 1.9 9.3 60.2 5.4 
03 0.0 ea @ 0.4 4.5 0.4 
Oo1 0.0 O41 0.7 2.9 0.3 
GOS OL 0.0 0.0 0.1 O.1 
Qi 0.0 0.2 a5 41.5 2.6 
00 0.0 0.1 0.4 0.4 0.1 
00 8 6Gai 0.4 1.7 1.8 0.6 
00 o0 0.0 0.6 2.6 0.2 
34.6 44.7 166.2 1478.5 8361.0 708.6 
6 [6 Yo % % 20 
4.0 1.1 4 Ei | 0.6 0.8 0.8 


Source: Causes of Death, Australia (Cat. no. 3303.0 and unpublished data); Estimated Resident Poovutation by Sex and Agé: 


States and Territories of Austrafia (Cat, no. 3201.0). 





national data on notifications of intectious 
diseases. 


Notifications data need io be interpreted with 
caution, because not all diseases arc notifiable 
in each Scate and Territory. Furthermore, 
owing to under-reporting, notifications are 
likely to underestimate the actual incidence 
(that is. the number of new cases each year) 
of disease. Despite these limitations, 
notifications data are the best available 
estimates of the incidence of various 
infectious diseases. 


Intestinal infections 


Diarrhoea is the most common symptom of 
intestinal tract infections and is caused by a 
range of different organisms. However, 
because it is usually in a mild form, people do 
not always seek medical attention, and it is 
often unreported. 


Worldwide, diarrhoea rcmains one of the 
most important causes of itl-health and death 
among infants and children. In developed 
countries the incidence is much lower, but 
sul significant. Better hygicne and clean 
waLer, as well as increased rates of 
breastleeding have all contributed to the 
decline in the incidence of diarrhoeal disease 
among infants in Australia. Because many 
intestinal infections are transmitted through 
food, the quality of food production and 


distribution is an important aspect of 
prevention, 


Vaccine-preventable disease 


The incidence of vaccine-preventable diseases 
has fallen markedly over the century. 
Natification rates for diphtheria, measles, 
mumps, whooping cough, polio, rubella, 
tetanus ana tuberculosis have all declined 
since the early part of this century. One of the 
most dramatic declines has been for 
tuberculosis, falling from a peak of 90) cases 
per 100,000 population in 1918 to G in 1995. 


The decline in the incidence of polio has been 
another success of immunisation. Rates fell 
from a peak of 39 per 100,000 in 1938, to the 
last notification in 1986 (one notification 
only). 


Giobal eradication of smallpox was declared 
by the World Heaith Organisation in 1980, 
and the last known natural case (that is, not 
contracted from laboratory work) of smallpox 
was in Somalia in 1977". The last notification 
of smallpox in Australia was in 1921, and of 
bubonic plague in 1922. 


While the incidence of vaccine-preventable 
cliseases has fallen, cases still occur, 
highlighting the importance of maintaining 
vaccination programs. In 1995 over 4,000 
cases of whooping cough were notified (a rale 
of 24 per 100.000) (sce Austrafian Social 
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Disease or disease category 


Intestinal infections 
Carnpylabacteriosis 
Salmonellosis (NEC} 
Shigellosis 
Yersiniosis {NEC} 

Vaccine-preventable diseases 
Mumps 
Rubella 
Tuberculosis 
Whooping cough 

Mosquite- borne infections 
Arbowrus infection 

Barmah Forest Virus 
Ress River Virus 
Malaria 

sexually transmitted diseases 
Donovanosis 
Syphulis 
Gonococcal infection 

Hepatitis 
Hepatitis A 
Hepatitis 6 
Hepatitis C 

ZOONOSeS 
Leptospirosis 
Ornithasis 
-O Fever 

Other infectious diseases 
Legioneliosis 


Meningococcal infection 









es,1995 = 


seuaneee bs 


eines 
Notification 
rateth) 


rate 


91.6 
Sa.t 
6.1 
2.6 


1.0 
24.3 
eRe 
23.8 


47 
14.4 
oe 


0.8 
10.3 
18.1 


3.9 
1.8 
1.8 


0.8 
15 
2.6 


0.9 
24 


(a) This table contains only these diseases with a 
notification rate of at least 0.5 per 100,000 population 
in 1995. It shoutd be noted that rates for sare 
diseases vary considerably from year to year, 

(b) Rate per 100,C00 population. When a disease is not 
notifiable in all States and Terntaries, the populatian of 
only those States and Territones in which the disease is 
notifiable, was used in calculating rates. 


Source: Department of Health and Famuly Services 
Communicable Diseases Intelligence, Vol. 20 No. 21, 


October 1996. 
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Trends 1997, Protecting the health of our 
children, pp. 49-53). 


Mosquito-borne infections 


Malaria was endemic in northern Australia 
early this century. The last epidemic was in 
the Northeen Ferritory in 1962, anc Austratia’ 
was declared malaria free by the World Health 
Organisation in 1981. However, the number 
of imported cases has risen steaclily since 
then. In 1995, the notification rate for malaria 
was 3.3 per 160,000. [1 is possible that malaria 
may in the future become re-established in 
the north of Australia, hecause mosquitoes 
capable of iransmutting the virus to humans 
are present there. 


Other mosquito-borne infcctions of public 
health significance in Australia include the 
arbovirus infections; dengue, Ross River and 
Barmah Fores1 viruses. Notification rates for 
these infections in 1995 were 0.2, 14, anel 

§ per 100,000 respectively. 


Sexually transmitted diseases 
(STDs) 


The incidence of gonacoceal infection (which 
includes gonorrhoea) and syphilis has fallen 
since Lhe early part of this century. 
Furthermore, developments in treatment have 
icd to vastly improved outcomes for people 
infected with SFDs. 


The peak notification rare Of gonococeal 
infection occurred in 1917 with 315 
notifications per 100.000, falling to 183 in 
1928. 18 cases of gonococcal infection per 
100,000 population were notified in 1995. 


Syphilis notification rates are available for the 
periods herween 1917 and 1929, and 1968-69 
1 1995. The peak notification rate was in 
1920 at 173 notifications per 100,000. Ten 
cases per 100.000 were notified in 1995. 


Rates of both gonococcal infection and 
syphilis increased in the 1970s and declined 
in the late 1980s. Some of this decline may be 
duc to changes in sexual behaviour associated 
with the public heaith educalion campaign 
against HIV/AIDs infection. However, 
notification rates for some other STIs 
including HIV/AIDS and chlamyclia have 
increased over recent years, although the 
incidence of HIV infection now appcars to 
have peaked (see Australian Social Trends 
A097, Acquired immunodeficiency syndrome. 
pp. 60-63). 
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Hepatitis 


Hepatitis means inflammation of the liver and 
results from a range of causes, including 
viruses, bactcria and protozoa, as well as 
drugs and toxins. llepatitis A, B and C are the 
most common forms of viral hepatitis in 
Australia. 


Hepautis A is the most common, anc 
generally least serious, form of viral hepatitis. 
It is usually transmitted through infected foad 
or water. Notification rates fell from a peak of 
123 per 100,000 in 1961 to 9 in 1995. 


Hepatitis B is generally transmitted by blood 
transfusion, sharing of needles, intimate 
personal contact (especially sexual), or from 
mother to baby. Hepatitis B is usually more 
serious than hepatitis A, and some people 
become chronic carricrs after recovery. 
Hepatitis B notifications increased from 0.7 
per 100,000 in 1971 to 1.8 in 1995. Some of 
this increase may be duc to improved 
diagnosis. 


Hepatitis C was first identified in 1990. I1 is 
the most common form of hepatitis 
transmitted by blood transfusion, but can also 
be transmitted by sharing needles. People 
infected with this virus do not always have 
symptoms. However about 50% of people 
with acule hepatitis C develop chronic. 
hepatitis. Notifications data for hepatitis C arc 
not considered to be a reliable guide to 
incitlence (that is, the number of new cases in 
a year). The incidence of hepatitis C was 
estimatcd at § cases per 100,000 in 1995. 


Serious long-term complications such as 
cirrhosis and liver cancer can develop from 
infection by hepatitis virus, particularly from 
types 3 and ©. 


Zoonoses 


Notifications of cases of the following 
zoonotic diseases (that is, discascs which can 
be transmitted from animals to humans) were 
received in 1995: brucellosis (0.2 cases per 
100.000), hydatid infection (0.3), 
Icptospirosis (0.8), ornithosis (1.5), and 

© fever (2.6). 


A recent case of a zoonotic infection by a 
previously unknown agent was transmission 
ofequine morbillivirus from horses to 
humans in Queensland, resulting in two 
human deaths‘. Another newly identified 
virus (lyssavirus) has since heen found in fruit 
bats in Queensland, and onc human death 
has resulted from infection by this virus’. 


Medical terms 


Brucellosis is a bacterial zoonotic infection, 
usually ransmitted to humans by contacr with 
infected animals or auimal products. 

Cam pplobacteriosis is a bacterial testinal 
lection (generally fond-home). 

Hornocenosis a sexually transmitted disease 
caused by hacterial infection of 
calymmatobacleriumn, 

fatestival frfections disease refers (oO any 
infection of the intestinal tract. 

Leptospirosis is a hactenial zoonotic infection 
Hansruissibke to humans fron a wide range of 
wild ane} domestic animals. 

Mentugitis refers to inflammation of the 
meninges (the membranes thar envelop the brain 
ancl spinal card}, usually caused by bacterial or 
viral infections, 

Meningococcal infection is infection by ihe 
Ineningococcus bacteria and is a prominent cause 
of meningitis (Le. meningococcal meningitis). 
Onaitnosis 15 a bacterial zoonotic infection, 
transonssible from birds to humaus. 

GO fever is a bacterial c<oonotic infection, 
transnissitle from domestic animais to humans. 
Safmonetios’s is caused by infection of the 
bacteria sdlimonellaea, 4 common cause of 
intestinal infection. 

Sepitcaenda is a serious form af blood poisoning, 
or infection of the blood. it is important io note 
that in many cases of septicacinia there is an 
undcrlying condition, such as infection of a 
wound Cofeu surical}, which spreads to the 
blood. 

Shisedfosis is a bacterial intestinal infection. 
Fersinfeasis is an acute: bacterial intestinal! 
Hikecricer, 


Notification rates of other zoonotic diseases 
inclucling leptospirosis, Q fever and 
brucellosis have all declined in recent 
decades. 


Other infectious diseases 


Other infectious discases with notification 
rates of al least 0.5 per 100,000 in 1995 
inchide legionellosis (0.9 per 100,000) and 
meningococcal infection (2.1). 


Legionncllosis was first notifiable in 1979, 
Notification rates for this infection, generally 
transmitted by airconditioning systems and 
spas, have been fairly steady berween 1991 
and 1995. 


Notifications of meningococeal infection are 
available from 1949 to 1967-68, and from 
1979 to 1995. Notification rates peaked at 6 
cases per 100.000 in 1952, and declined to 
0.3 in 1982. Rates have increased since then, 
and were 2.1 per 100,000 in 1995. 
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Since the early 1980s Acquired immunodeficiency syndrome 


HIV and AIDS 
to September 1996 (AIDS) is caused by a virus known as FIN 
, iH a r r . = 
(human immunodeficiency virus). Infection Whe dagnicen prninedeficiency virus (HIV) is a 
around 16,000 people with the virus leads to damage to the body's vires that selectively infects and desrroys a 
had been diagnosed immune system, with consequent particular group of wdiute Too cedls, T4~ 
susceptibility to a variety of infections and lymphocytes. These cells are an integral pan al 
with HIV, 7,000 had some unusual forms of cancer. It is these the human immune system. When the number or 
associated illnesses that kill people with effectiveness of bese ceéls declines, die bord 
Deen diagnosed with AIDS? becomes susceptible to various other infections, 
AIDS and over 5,100 ae Hi¥ is a relatively new virus. It was identified in 
AIDS is a world wide public health problem aan aed fo ee 
people had died from 1083 and iesting beean in 1985. [tis rransmitted 
which Eee aay. medical, social and legal frou One person to another chrough the 
AIDS-related iiinesses. issues. These issues include concerns exchange of blooet and bodily Auids. There: is 
regarding the transmission of the virus, the generally a long period between infection wirh 
disclosure of HIV infection to health Liv and rhe onset of severe HIV-related nesses. 
: professionals, preventing discrimination, mebding AUDS. Afrer infection, niost peapte 


enter a siage in which they have no signs or 


guarantecing confidentiality and ensuring ies 
symiptows of LTY infection . 


: continued quality of life for those infected. 


Acquired fnmmuuradeficiency svrndrome (ALDS) 


The cwo main risk behaviours involved in the occurs when senous imieeions, neoplasms or 


spread of IY are unprotected sexual other life-chrearening conditions develop as a 

intercourse between men and sharing needles result ofa progressively degenerating imenune 

among injecting drug users. There is no sysiem caused by Hiv", 

vaccine against, nor cure for, HIV infection. 

Consequently, prevention strategics focus on AIDS-related deaths ave deaths where HIV or 

education to encourage behaviour change. AIDS was the underlying cause Gr where 
HIV/AIDS was a condition mentioned on the 

The Federal Budget allocated $31 million in death eertiticare. 


1996-97 to maintain an effective national] 
response to HIV/AIDS, with a commitment to 


further funding over the next three years*. HIV and AIDS in Australia 


In 1995 an estimated 15 million people were 
infected with HIV worldwide*. Australia 
established early strategies to combat HIV and 
AIDS. As a result, the incidence of HIV 
infection is relatively low. Since the early 
1980s to September 1996, figures compiled 
by the National Centre in HIV Epidemiology 
and Clinical Research show that nearly 16,000 
people had been diagnosed with HIV, 7,033 
had been diagnosed with AIDS and 5,116 had 
died from AIDS-related illnesses’. 
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~, HIV cases 
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1500 
A HIV posilive person can live a healthy life 
1600 for 10 or morc years before developing AIDS. 
As a result of this time delay the number of 
BOO new AIDS cases cach year has increased 
despite a fall in the number of new HIV cases. 
0 This time lag berween contracting HIV and 
developing AIDS is expected to increase even 
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AIDS cases ™ 
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-"” AIDS deaths(b) 







1986 1989 1992 1995 ; ; 

further as new and emerging treatments give 
(a) New cases each calendar year. some promise that HYT¥Y will hecome a chronic, 
(b) The ABS Causes of Death collection has identified deaths manageable illness’. 


attributed to HIV/AIDS since 1988. 


‘SDI ia's success in limiting the 
Source: National Centre in HIV Epidemiology and Clinical Despite Australias success noe 
Research, Australian HIV Surveillance Report, Apri! 1996; spread of HIV and AIDS, there are still areas of 


Causes of Death (unpublished data), 





concern. For example, it appears that the rate 
af diagnosis among Indigenous pcople is 
increasing®. As a result, new policy directions 
for Indigenous people have heen clefined in 
the third National HIV/AIDS Siratezy. 


HIV cases diagnosed 


There has been a mackedl decrcasc in the 
number of new HIV cases diagnosed annually 
over the past decade. The number of 11FV 
cases diagnosed peaked at 2.773 in 1987. This 
dropped by 1,062 the following year, and 
continued to decline to 834 in 1995. 


The peak in 1987 is related to many factors. 
The virus was identified in 1983 and testing 
became available in 1985. The high number of 
diagnoses in 1986 and 1987 reflects the 
testing of many people who had contracted 
the virus up to that time. This peak was 
followed by a large decrease in the number of 
cascs diagnosed because much of the backlog 
in testing had becn cleared. The decline is 
also due to Austealia’s early and proactive 
response to the HIV/AIDS epidemic. 


Of people diagnescd with HIV in 1995, most 
(760) were males and 74 were females. Over 
one third of peaple diagnosed with HTV were 
aped 30-39 (37%) and a further 30% were 
aged 20-29. The mean age at diagnosis was 
35 for males and 30 for females. 


Most people who have contracted HIV were 
exposed through male homosexual contact. 
Sydney. which has a relatively large 
homosexual population. has had a 
substantially higher per capita rate of LITV 
diagnoses compared to other cilies of 





Age group (years) Males 


Femates Alf people 


no. no. no. 
O-12 2 5 7 
13-19 5 16 15 
20-29 2343 20 253 
30 39 283 26 309 
40-49 146 154 
50-59 AQ eS 32 
BO and over 25 0 23 
Total{b) 760 73 833 


(a) Refers to new cases diagnosed between 1 January and 
30 December 1995, 
{b) bicludes age unknown. 


Source: National Centre in HIV Epidemioiogy and Clinical 
Research, 4ustrafian Hi¥ Surveilance Report, April 1996 
and unpublished data. 
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The Fhird National HIV/AIDS 
Strategy’ 


The Third National HIV/AIDS Strategy, 1996-97 to 
1998-90 was released in December 1996, It aims 
fo: 


*  eliininate che transmission of HEV: anel 
® minimise rhe personal ard social impact of 
HIV inlecticarn, 


There are five priority areas in chis straregy. ‘hey 


are 
@  oechication and preventicnr: 
*  lreatmrent aud care: 
* research; 

® international assistance ancl cooperation: atte 
@ legal and social justice maners. 


The strategy presents HIV/AIDS a8 one ama a 
number of comnarmicable diseases that pose 
serious public heath risks. As such, if atlempis lo 
intceerare HIVVAIDS mio maistrean heath 
services, it also aims to lntegrate HIV‘AIDS inta 
efforts to combat related diseases. 


Au evaluation of ie second National HIV/AIDS 
Strategy concluded that HIV infectious among 
hanrmsexually active voung nen liad plateaued ar 
al unsatistactarily high level and that there was 
almast certainly an epidemic of HIV in its eviriy 
stages among Indigenous people. As a result, this 
Fhircl strategy will rarges these bwo groups by 
providing the context for evo other importane 
Strategies — the Gay Men's Education Stratesy 
and the Indigenous Sexual Health Strategy. 


Australia*®. As a result over half of all EILV 
diagnoses in 1995 were in New South Wales 
(53%). Llowever, this was down from 73% in 
1986’. People in capital cities have, in general, 
experienced higher per capiia rates of HIV 
and AEDS than those in rcgional Australia’. 


AIDS cases diagnosed 


The number of new AIDS cases diagnosed 
increased from 231 in 1986 ta a peak of 909 
in 1994. In 1995 this fell to 648 diagnosed 
cases’, The increase to 1994 is linked to the 
large number of people who contracted HIV 
in the mid to late 1980s. ‘The decline in 1995 
is due, in part, to the fall in HIV cases 
diagnosed from 1987. It may also reflect the 
increasing cHectiveness of weatments for HIV, 
extending the time between infection and 
progression. 


Of people diagnosed with AIDS in 1995, most 
(619) were males, 27 were females and two 
did not report their sex. Almost half (45%) of 
those diagnosed with AIDS were aged 30-39 
and 27% were aged 40-49. Taking into 
account the lime delay berween contracting 
HITY and developing AIDS, this indicates that 
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AIDS cases diagnosed(a), 1995 


Age group fyears) Males  Fernales All peaple/(b) 


na, no. no. 
0-12 Q 3 3 
13-19 3 ¥) 3 
20-29 86 4 90 
30-39 279 13 292 
40-49 171 6 1?? 
yO-59 62 1 63 
60 and over 18 0 18 
Total 619 27 646 


(a) Refers to new cases diagnosed between 1 January and 


30 December 1995. 
fb) Includes sex not reported. 


Source. National Centre in HIV Epidemiology and Clinical 
Research, Australian HIV Surveillance Report, April 1996. 


most of these people were in their late 20s or 
early 30s when they were infected with HIV. 
This is a similar pattern to those who have 
contracted HIV more recently. 


AIDS-related deaths 


Causes of death statistics compiled by the 
Australian Bureau of Statistics indicate that 
the number of AIDS-related deaths increased 
progressively each year from 231 in 1988 to 
764 in 1994. These increases were due to 
deaths of people who acquired the illness 
during the 1980s. As such, they do not 
indicate more recent increases in the spread 
of AIDS. 


The high rates of HIV diagnosis in the late 
1980s and the subsequent large number of 
AIDS cases diagnosed over the last decade, 
suggest that the increases in numbers of 
people dying from AIDS might have 
continued for the rest of the century. 





Age group (years) Males  Femaies All people 
no ne. No 
0-19 2 1 3 
20-29 51 10 61 
30-39 264 13 2if 
40-49 197 & 205 
90-59 af 4 91 
60 and over 28 1 29 
Tatal 629 37 666 


Source: Causes of Death (unpublished data}. 
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International comparison 





The rates af AIDS cases reported varies greatly 
between different countries of the world. In 1994 
Zimbabwe, tor example, had 95 per 100,000 new 
AIDS cases reported. For Australia the rate was 5 
per 100,000 which is similar to that recorded for 
Canada but substantially less than the rate 
recorded in the United! States of America. 


However, care should be taken in comparing 
these rates. They are affected by a number of 
factors such as the length of rime AUDS has been 
in each country, as well as differences in 
reparting practices and testing procedures. For 
example, the World Health Organisation 
estimates that there are nearly six million cases of 
AIDS in Africa, yer only 499,037 cases have ever 
heen reported, 


Reported AIDS cases(a), 1994 


Country Cases Rate(h) 
na, na. 
Austratia 909 5.1 
Canada 1 467 5.0 
France 3 505 9.5 
Japan 204 0.2 
New Zealand A2 1.2 
Sweden 183 2.1 
Uganda 4 927 23.9 
UK 1 659 2.9 
USA 64 026 24.6 
Zimbabwe 10 647 95.5 


(a) Refers to new cases reported in 1994. 
(b} Rate pér 100,000 mid-year 1994 population. 


Source: United Nations (1996) Statistical Yearbook 
1994, 


However, the number of deaths fell to 666 in 
1995. This decrease is especially surprising 
because of the peak in AIDS cases diagnosed 
in 1994. However, there have been 
developments in AIDS treatments in the last 
year which are prolonging life expectancy for 
those infected. This may have helped to lower 
the rate, although it does not necessarily 
indicate the start of a long-term decline in 
AIDS-related deaths. 


In 1995, most people dying from AIDS-related 
illnesses were males (94%). Among males, 
42% of those who died were aged 30-39, and 
a further 31% were aged 40-49. Among 
females, 35% were aged 30-39 and 27% were 
aged 20-29. The majority of AIDS-related 
deaths were in New South Wales (56%), 
Victoria (23%) and Queensland (10%). 


People diagnosed with HIV. 
Self reported exposure category 


Male hormosexual/bisexual contact 

Heterosexual contact 

Male homosexual/bisexual contact and injecting drug use 
Injecting drug use (femaie and heterosexual male) 
Mother with/at nsk for HI¥ infection 

Receipt of blood companents/tissue 

Health care setting 

Other/undetermined 


Total 
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1986 1989 1992 1995 
ne no. no no 
1 O97 965 746 566 
24 79 136 131 
35 35 38 35 
60 78 35 33 
1 5 4 Z 
76 Pat 16 
0 0 3 0 
857 379 144 og 
2150 1 563 1142 833 


Source: National Centre in HIV Epidemiology and Clincal Research, Austrafian Hiv Surveillance Report, Apri! 1996 and 


unpublished data. 


Transmission mode 


Because of the lag between contracting HIV 
and developing AIDS, only peopie who have 
recently been diagnosed with HIV are studied 
to determine current (ransmission modes. 


In 1995, the majority of people diagnosed 
with HIV contracted it through male 
homosexual/bisexual contact only (566 cases). 
This was down from 1,097 cases in 1986. At 
the same time, the number of people who 
contracted HIV through receiving blood 
components or tissue has also decreased. This 
is linked to the introduction of blood and 
lissue screening for the virus. Similarly, the 
number of people who contracted the virus 
through injecting drug use has decreased 
since the late 1980s. This follows the 
introduction of needle and syringe exchange 
programs. The number of people contracting 
HIV through heterosexual contact has 
increased from 24 cases in 1986 to 131 cases 
in 1995. 


Thece are sex differences in the exposure 
categories of people diagnosed with HIV. In 
1995, among males, the most common 
exposure category was homosexualbisexual 
contact (74%). Among females, it was 
heterosexual contact (8 1%}. 
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a The proportion of students attending non-government schools has 
: increased from 22% in 1974 to 29% in 1995, 
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| In 1995 women represented 64% of all teachers and this proportion ts 
expected {o increase. 
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Education — national summary 





PARTICIPATION 

Scnool students ‘000 3001 3005 3022 3031 3042 3075 3099 3098 3099 3109 3143 

VET students(a) DOO 8387 937 952 932 O67 986 1043 1121 11132 1273 na. 

Higher education students ‘000 390 394 421 441 485 535 559 576 585 604 634 

Year 12 apparent retention rate 7% 48.7 53.1 57.6 603 64.0 713 77.1 766 74.6 72.2 71.3 

Aged 15-24 (of all aged 15-24}(b! 
Participating in any education 2% 40.1 41.9 43.5 449 455 47.6 49.1 48.2 48.4 47.9 503 
Participating in TAFE 9 84 87 $6 97 #92 96 99 95 86 89 £94.6 
Participating in higher education ci 80 88 22 108 120 12.7 13.7 13.4 149 142 15.5 

tertiary education (fal teary student % 42.4 45.1 45.7 43.9 464 466 47.2 48.2 489 46.7 47.7 

Units 1986 i987 1988 1989 1990 1997 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 

Weificctions tar dragons 6 Ayib) 0 na na na 39.2 39.7 408 41.7 39.1 49.0 rd10 42.3 
Degree or higher a na na na 79 84 90 96 101 115 119 128 
Skilled vocational qualification o na na na 12.7 12.6 126 12.7 136 129 113.5 14.1 
Undergraduate or associate diplomat) 90 na na na na na na nea 9.0 B6 G1 88 
Basic vocatignal qualification si la a ma na na na na 64 60 6.4 6.5 

Aged 15-64 and did not complete 3 na na na 29.6 37.4 360 343 37.3 1376 36.0 34.7 

highest level of secondary school (of all 

aged 15-64)ib) 

Women aged 15-64 with post-schooi % na ma na 448 42.4 430 43.6 426 440 r44.0 44.1 


qualifications (of all people aged 15-64 
with post-school qualifications) (b} 


EDUCATION AND WORK Units 1986 1987 i988 i989 i990 i997 i992 i993 1994 1995 1996 


Unemployment rate (aged 15-64) 


With degree or higher % na na ma 24 382 39 43 48 47 #36 38 

With skilled vocational qualification a0 n.a. na. na. 3.3 4.2 Yara 9.6 8,8 6.3 6.0 5.5 

With undergraduate or associate % na na na na na na na 69 6B 54 5.2 

diplomat(c} 

With basic vocational qualification 0 na na na na na na) OM. 9,3 23 7.8 8.6 

Without post-schoal qualifications(c} its na. na. a. 7.9 8? 1270 135.4 13.7 1276 10.7 10.9 
Apprentices ‘G0 134.5 1139.7 1153.0 1175.5 -162.6 1139.1 1137.0 1111.2 1113.9 114.6 126.3 
SER ACES sis Units 1986 i087 1988 1989 1990 t997 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
School student/teacher ratio MO. 15.6 15.1 715.3 153 153 154 153 153 155 154 154 
Government schools no. 7589 7575 7535 7513 7490 7470 7448 7366 7159 7122? 7O88 
Non-government schools no. 2496 2504 2519 2523 2517 2510 2509 2499 2520 25296 2542 
EXPENDITURE = Units 1986 7987 1988 i989 1990 1997 190607 1993 19904 1995 1996 
Govt expenditure on education {of GDP) vis 5,4 B.2 4.9 AG 46 5.0 5.3 5.3 5? 5.0 5.4 
Total expenditure on education (of GDP} % 5S 57 654 51 #451 #56 59 60 #58 #56 #4641 


From 1993 figures refer to participation in courses leading to recognised qualifications only. 
} Prior to 1993 the undergraduate or associate diploma category inclided basic vocational qualifications and other certificates/diplomas, some 


© Data prior to 1994 are not strictly comparable to more recent data due to Sa in scope and collection methodology. 
c - . 
of which are no longer classified as post-schaot qualifications. 


Reference pericds: Schools data are at July, except for 1991 and 1995 (bath August}. TAFE data comprise enrolments 
in the calendar vear to 31 December. Higher education data are at 31 March from 1989; prior ro 
that the reference date was 30 April. Apprentice data are at May. Expenditure data are for financial 
years. 


66 ABS * AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL TRENDS #702.0 i997 





| Education — State summary 








PARTICIPATION } Vic «=«OQIds =Ssi«SA”*C«WWARS*«é*dTIgSs “(wsC*SNSSs«CACT'. COS*«Cstts 
ochool students 00G 1996 1065.3 776.5 567.1 246.2 306.8 84.2 35.5 61.4 3143.0 
VET students ‘060 1995 454.3 367.8 1945 950 109.2 21.7 $4115 188 1272.7 
Higher education students(a} '90G «61996 195.2 1750 1082 47.9 614 12.8 50 20.0 634.1 
Year 12 apparent retention rate % 1996 67.7 753 765 68.4 707 33.1 410 913 13 
Aged 15-24 (of all aged 15-24} 
Parucipating In any education % 1996 51.5 53.3 47.2 492 460 435 502 £57.4 50,3 
Participating in TAFE % 1996 Tie 8.8 8.2 90 10.9 64 *329 6.7 9.6 
Participating in higher education % 1996 143 170 164 136 14.1 99 214 23.3 15.5 
pels a tat a pete! Hf sais % 1996 43.8 475 505 504 515 49.7 #563 155.7 AT.7 
aged 4) 
Units Years NSW Vic. Olid SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 
pe itications of allaged 12-64)(0) % 1996 45.7 408 391 392 427 263 413.1 53.0 42.3 
Degree or higher si) 1996 13.8 135 109 104 1139 98 128 26.2 12.8 
Skilled vocational qualification % 1996 1445 126 155 135 153 144 149 97 441 
Underfraduate or associate diploma ri) 1996 9.4 9.4 7.4 B.S 8.8 6.3 9.3 G9 &.8 
Basic qecalional qualification % 1996 8.0 5,3 5.3 6.8 6.7 5.8 AO a2 6.5 
hehe i ee iy Seeeol (Ot an 1996 326 35.1 375 374 348 410 373 183 347 
people aged 15-64) (b) 
EDUCATION AND WORK Units Years NSW Vic. Old oA WA Tas, NT ACT Aust. 
Unemployment rate (aged 15-64) 
With degree or higher % 1996 4g 46 36 5.4 4907 *25 *4.8 #99 28 
With skilled vocational qualification % 1996 46 5.4 6.6 5.9 59 *44 *43 7.6 5.5 
Ae eee or associate % 1996 5.4. 5.2 50 *46 *33 *36 *7.0 *6.7 52 
With basic vocational qualifications % 1996 6.3 a5 129 114 *64 *100 *00 “7 7 BE 
Without post-school qualifications 46 1996 10.4 10.7 118 122 98 142 80 4111 £109 
Apprentices ‘000 15996 A7.1 26.0 25.3 8.6 15.4 25 *905 *0.9 126.3 
Units Years NSW Vie. Old oA, WA Tas, NT ACT Aust, 
school student/teacher ratio na. 1996 i634 i512 159 153 15.6: “15,0 3.7 15.9 15.4 
Government schools no, 1996 2186 1700) «1314 651 764 229 145 gg 7088 
Non-government schools no. 1996 867 679 410 194 255 70 27 40 2542 


a) State totals exclude students of the Australian Catholic University whicli lias campuses in more than cue State. 
} From 1993 figures reler to participation in courses leading to recognised qualifications only. 


Reference periods: Schools data are ar August. TAFE data comprise enrolments in the calendar year to 31 December. 
Higher education data are at 31 March. Apprentice data are at May. 





Apprentice — an employed person aged 15-34 who 
has entered into a legal contract (called an 
indentuce’ or ‘contract of training’ with an 
enlployer to serve a period of training [or the 
purpose of attainiiug trackesperson’s status in a 
recognised trade. 

Reference: Transttiion from Education to Wore, 
Austrafia (Cat. no. 6227.0). 


Associate diplama — course lasting from onc to two 
years full time (or equivalent) for those wanting to 
work in advanced trades, technical, or associate 
professional occupations. 

Reference: Transition from Education to Work, 
Austratia (Cat, no. 6227.05. 


Basic vocational qualification --- course lasting from 
one semester to one year full time Cor equivalent) 
providing practical skills and knowledge for thase 
wanting to work at the operative levcl in various 
fields. Prior to 1993, basic vocational qualificaiions 
were included with undergraduate ar associate 
diplomas. 

Reference: Transition from Education to Work, 
Austrefia (Cat. no. 6227.0). 


Degree or higher — a bachelor degree Cinclucding 
honours}, a graduate or post-graduate ciplania, 
masters degree ora doctorate. 

Reference: Trensition from Education to Wark, 
Austratia (Cal. no. O227 AY). 


Did not complete highest level af secondary schaal — 
a person without post-school qualifications who did 
not camnplete the highest level of secondary 
schooling available at the: time they left school, 
Reference: Trvsition from Hducetion to Work, 
Austraiia (Cat. no, 6227.0}. 


Full-time equivalent (FTE} — a measure of the total 
level of sraff resources used, The FTF af a full-ime 
slaff member is cqual co 1.0. The caliulation Of FE 
for part-time statf is based on the proportion af 
lime worked compared to that worked by full-time: 
staff pertorming similar cuties. 

Reference: Schonots, Agstreafie (Gal. ac. 4221.01. 


GDP {gross domestic product) — the current price 
measure Which is the sum ofall final expenditure, 
changes in stocks and imports less exports. 
Reference: Expenditure on Aducetion, Ausiredlice 
(Cat. no. 3510.0). 


Government expenditure on education — govemimmen! 
final expenditure, personal benefit payments, 
advances to persons for the Higher Education 
Contribution Scheme (HECS) and orher 
government expenditure, 

Reference: bxpenditure on Education, Australia 
(Cat. no, 5510.0). 


Government school ~— one administered by the 
Department of Education in each State/Territory. 
Reference: Schools, Austria (Cat. no. 4221.04). 


Higher education student — a person for whom there 
is a full-time, part-time or external enrolment ina 
course at a higher education institution at the 
reference date. 

Reference: Transition from Raucetion to Wore, 
Au stretice (Cat. no. 6227.0}; Department of 
Employmeut, Education and Training, Selected 
Higher Education Statistics. 


Non-gavernment school — one nor administered by a 
Deparment of Education but including special 
schools administered by government authorities 
other than (he State/Territory education 
departments. 

Reference: Schocts, Austratia (Cat. no. 4221404), 


Education — definitions and references 


Post-school qualification --- a qualification gained Ly 
a person after keaving school, including higher 
degrees, postgraduate diplomas, bachelor degrees, 
undergraduate and associate diplomas, and skilled 
and basic qualifications. 
Reference: Transition fram Education to Warr, 
Austratia (Cat. na. 6227.0). 


School — an educational insritution which provides 
primary or secondary eclucation on a full-time daily 
hasis, or by radio or correspondence, 

Relerence: Schools, Austratia (Cat. no. 1221.0). 


School student — a person who is enrolled in a school 
and active in a course of smudy, other than 
pre-school ar technical and further education 
{TAFE} courses, 

Reference: Schoafs, Austrafia (Cat. no. 4221.0). 


School student/teacher ratio — number of school 
students divided by hill-ime equivalent teachers. 
Reference: Schools, Austratia (Cal. no. 4221.0}. 


Skilled vocational qualification — course lasting nwo 
ro four years, and typically involving some 
on-the-job training, for those waning 10 work ina 
specific vocation, recognised trade or crail that 
requires a high degree of skill in a range of relarecl 
activities. Prior to 1993, skilled vocational 
qualifications referred to trade qualifications aly. 
Reference: Transition from Education ta Wore, 
Austraia (Cat. 10. 6227,0.40,001}. 


Tertiary education -~ education provided by any 
institution offering past-school courses. Includes 
TAFE, higher education and other post-school 
SyStEMS. 

Reference: Transition from Education to Work, 
Austrafia (Cat. uo. 6227.0). 


Total expenditure on education — government 
expenditure on educaiion plus private final 
expenditure on echicarion. 

Reference; Expenditure on Education, Austratia 
far. Wo, 391,0), 


Undergraduate diploma — course lasting three years 
full-time for equivalent) for those wanting lo work 
as professionals ar associate professionals, 
Reference: freensittan from Education to Worr, 
Austrafia (Cat. 1a. 6227.0). 


Unemployment rate — the number of unemployed 
persons in any group expressed as a percentage of 
the labour force in the same group, 

Relerence: Transition from Education to Work, 
Austratia (Cat. na. 6227.0). 


VET student — a person for whom there is a full-time 
OF part-time vocational scream enrolment in a TAFE 
college or a course provided by some private or 
adule and cammunity education providers in the 
reference year. 

Reference: National Centre for Vocational 
Education Research, Selected VET Statistics. 


Year 12 apparent retention rate — rhe percentage of 
full-time students of a given cohort group who 
comlinue from the first year of secondary schooling 

ta Year 12. 
Reference: Schools, Austrafie (Cat. na. 4221.05, 


Government and 
non-government schools 





The proportion of 
students attending 
non-government 
schools has increased 
from 22% in 1974 to 
29% in 1995. 


PARTICIPATION 


Australia has a dual schoo! system of 
government and non-government 
{independent schools. In 1995, 74% of 
schools were government schools and the 
remaining 26% were non-government (18% 
Catholic, 1% Anglican, and 7% other schools). 
Alihough these proportions have remained 
relatively stable since the lace 1940s, the 
proportion of students auending 
independent schools has been gradually 
increasing, rising from 22% in 197-4 to 29% tin 
1995 (20% Catholic, 3% Anglican and 7% 
other schools). The other 71% of students 
attended government schouls. 


Participation 


in 1995 there were 3.1 million school 
students, 901.500 of whom attended 
independent schools and 2.2 million, 
government schools. A smalicr proportion of 
primary (26%) than secondary (34%) students 
attended independent schouls. 


Both primary and secondary inde pendent 
schools have been taking an increasing 
number of students but the increase has been 


greater at the secondary school level. Between 


1985 and 1995 the number of primary school 
students attending independent schools 
increased by 9% while the number attending 
secondary schools increased by 17%. 


At each age from 5 to 11. the proportion of 
students attending independent schools was 
much the same (about 26%). However among 


Proportion of students wha‘ went to~ 
ron-government schools 
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1985 1987 l1ge¢ 


1991 1993 1995 


Source: Schools, Australia (Cat. no, 4221.0}. 


Australian schools system 


The ages that childrert: attencl primary and 
secondary school vary berween the Stares. In all 
States children start school at age $ or 6 and 
compulsory schooling ends al age 15 of 16, In 
Queensland and the Northern Verrtary 
secondary schooling finishes alage 16 or 17. In 
all che other States secondary schooling finishes 
at age IT or 18. Hach State and Temitary also has 
apre-schoat sector which is separate from ihe 
primary system and is not inchided in this review, 


corerunernt schools are Uhose which are 
administered by che State or Terricory 
Sovermurentts. 


Now gorernment (or independent) schools ate 
those which are administerect by a religious, 
COMMUnItY oF privalc organisation. 
Non-government schools may have a specific 
religious affiliation ar be inter-denoniinational, 
non-icnamimational, ar have no religious 
afhibanion, 


Studentiteacher ratios are the number of 
full-time students per hill-time equivalent (FTE) 
teacher. Yhis ratio is not an indicator of class size, 
Lin does gauge the level of teaching resources 
per studlent and teacher load. 


lear 12 apparent retention rettes are (he 
proportion of full-time students wlio all began 
secondary school in che same year and continued 
theougls ia year 12. However retention rates 
should be interpreted carefully smice some 
factors affecting them are not taken into account. 
These include: studenis repeating years; students 
moving schools, students migrating overseas or 
interstate; overseas siludents; and differing State 
enrolment policies. 
















1985 





Level of education 





1995 





% 20 GOQ0 
Non-governrment 23.8 29.0 901.5 
Primary 23.7 26.8 472.4 
Secondary 28.8 33:6 429.1 
Government #42 710 2207.9 
Primary 76.3 4.2: 1.361:3 
Secondary Ti.2 66.4 846.6 
All schools 100.0 100.0 3109.3 


Source: Schools, Australia (Cat. ro, 4227.05. 
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ratio 


24 






Non-government 
22 


29 
18 


Government 16 


14 
12 


10 


1/4 1981 1988 1995 

(a) In 1984 the National Schoels Statistics Collection was 
fully implemented. Care shouid be taken when comparing 
current data with data from before 1984, 

(b} Since 1988 specialist teachers have been separately 
identified fram teachers. 


Source: Schools, Austratia (Cat. no. 4271.0), 


secondary students the proportion attending 
independent schools increased with age fram 
30% at age 12 and 33% at age 13, to 37% at 
age 1’. 


Government schools tended to be larger than 
independent schools. At the primary school 
level there was a median of 214 students per 
gevernment school and 195 students per 
indepeneent school. The ditference in school 
sizes was larger at the secondary level. 
Government secondary schools had a median 
size of 718 students while independent 
secondary schools had a median of 553 
students. 
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1985 1995 1985 1995 
Primary Secondary 


Source: Schools, Australia (Cat. no, 4221.0). 


Student/teacher ratios 


Student‘teacher ratios are nota reflection of 
class size. Rather, they are a measure of 
teaching resources per student and teacher 
load. Declines in student/teacher ratios over 
time indicate that teaching resources per 
student have increased. 


Student/teacher ratios have dropped in both 
governmeni and independent schools since 
1974, from 20 and 22 seudents per teacher 
respectively, to 15 students per teacher in 
both systems in 1995. 


In government schools (both primary and 
secondary), all of the decline occurred 
between 1974 and 1985. Over the last decade 
the number of students per teacher have 
remained at 18 in primary schools and 12 in 
secondary schools. 


For independent schools most of the deciine 
also occurred between 1974 and 1985. Over 
the last 10 years, the number of students in 
independent primary schools fell slightly [rom 
20 to 19 and in independent secondary 
schools from 14 to 13. 


Apparent retention rates 


Comparisons of Year 12 retention rates over 
lime indicate that children have been staying 
at school longer than did studenis a decade 
ago (see Education — national summary 
table, p. 66). Year 12 retention rates do not 
account for movements of students between 
schools. There is a net movement of studcnts 
in their final years of schooling, from 
government to independent schools. This can 
he inferred from the different age patterns of 
participation. This movement artificially 
increases the apparent retention rates of the 
independent schools and decreases those of 
the government schools. 


In 1985 government secondary schools had 
an apparent Year 12 retention rate of 40% and 
independent schools had a rate of 66%. 
Apparent retention rates peaked in 1992, at 
74% for government schools and 85% for 
independent schools. This may be related to 
the economic recession and the lack of jobs 
available for young people at that time (see 
Australian Social Trends 1995, Youth 
unemployment, pp. 98-103). Government 
youth and higher education policies which 
encouraged young people to continue their 
education may also have played a part’. 
However since 1992, following the casing of 
the recession, apparent retention rates have 
fallen, particularly for government schools. In 
1995 povernment schools had an apparent 


Government 





1985 1987 1989 1991 1993 1995 
Source: Schools, Australia (Cat. no, 4227.0). 


retention rate of 67% compared to 83% for 
independent schools. 


Apparent retention rates differ between 
independent schools. In 1995 Catholic 
schools had a rate of 75% which was only 
slightly higher than the government rate while 
Anglican schools had a rate of 99%. 


Students attending 
non-government schools 


Independent schools include Catholic 
schoals, grammar schools and a range of 
denominational, inter-denominational and 
non-religious schools. In 1995 there were 
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2,500 independent schools and 901,500 
independent school students. 


Most independent schools had a religious 
affiliation. Although Census data shows that 
fewer individuals were identifving with a 
religious denomination, the number of 
students attending independent schools was, 
nevertheless, increasing. Schools with a 
religious affiliation tended to attraci students 
of the same denomination (see Australian 
Saciai Trends 1994, Religion and cducation, 
pp. 190-193). However, Catholic schools 
educated more students than the number of 
Catholic school-age children (according to the 
1991 Census). In contrast, Anglican schools 
attracted fewer cnrolments than there were 
Anglican school-age children. 


Most independent schools were Catholic. 
Catholic schools tended to be larger than 
other independent schools in both the 
primary and secondary sectors. Students 
attending Catholic schools were also 
proportionately less likely to be going to 
combined primary’secondary schools than 
were students attending other independent 
schools. Most of the smaller affiliations 
tended to have combined schools. These 
differences hetween Catholic and other 
independent schools were almost as marked 
as the differences between independent anc 
government schools. 


The number of students attending schools of 
ali affiliations increased! over the period 1985 
to 1995. In particular, students attending 





Affiliation Primary Secondary Combined Total Total 
: % % % 0 ‘000 
Anglican ns. i a 25.2 9.9 89,1 
Baptist 0.3 She 3.6 1.5 13.4 
Catholic 90.2 88.5 24.6 67.5 607.2 
Jewish 0.4 0.2 eue 1.0 8.9 
Lutheran 2.8 25 BA 2.2 20.1 
Presbyterian O.1 0.1 2.5 0.9 8.4 
Seventh Day Adventist 0.8 0.8 0.6 0.7 6.7 
Uniting Church 0.1 0.0 13.0 4.5 40.2 
Other 3.8 4.3 26.8 11.8 105.9 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 160.0 899.9 

O00 000 ‘000 ‘O00 
Total 354.8 239.6 305.5 899.9 





(a) Excludes students attending special schools. 


Source: Department of Employment, Education and Training, Non-Government Schools Bulletin (unpublished data). 
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Baptist schools increased from 5,800 to 
13,400 and Lutheran trom 11,900 to 20,100. 
The category of schools which included 
nen-religious schools as well as those 
affiliated to Pentecostal and other newer 
denominations, also grew quickly. This group 
almost doubled in size from 56,300 students 
to 105,900 students. 


There was a slightly higher proportion of girls 
in independent schools in 1995, than in 
government schools (50% compared to 49%). 
However Anglican schools had fewer girls 
(47%) than boys. 


As was the case for government schools, 
independent secondary schools had fewer 
students per teacher (13) than independent 
primary schools (19). Of the various 
independent schools, Catholic and Lutheran 
schools had the highest numbers of students 
per teacher of both primary and secondary 
schools. Uniting Church schools had the 
lowest number of students per teacher (14) of 
primary schools and Seventh Day Adventist 
schools had the lowest (11) among secondary 
schools. 


Non-government single-sex schools 


There has been some dehate over whether 
single-sex or co-cducational schools improve 
further education and career prospects for 
girls or boys’. Traditionally single-sex schools, 
which are morc prevalent among 
independent schools, have attracted students 
from a higher socio-economic status than 
co-educational oncs. This has made stuclies of 
the effects of single-sex and co-cducational 
schools on student performances difficult to 
interpret’ 


Students(a) attending non-government schools 


1985 
Schoo! type Primary Secondary 
% % 
Single-sex 8.5 54.8 
Male 6.1 27.3 
Female 2.6 21.5 
Co-educational 91.4 AS,2 
Total 100.0 100.6 
000 O00 
Total 403.1 367.9 


ia) Excludes students in non-government special schools, 
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Affiiation Primary Secondary Total 
ratio ratio ratio 
Anglican 14.8 11.7 12.6 
Baptist 18.0 11.9 14.4 
Catholic 20,3 oh ae Y 16.8 
Jewish 12.1 | Te 14.6 
Lutheran 19.0 Lose pL areal 
Presbyterian 14.8 11.3 12.1 
Seventh Day 
Adventist 18.1 11.0 14.5 
Uniting Church = 14.2 a ie 12,1 
Other 17.0 iy 13.9 
Total 19.1 12.8 15.5 


(a) Excludes students and teachers in non-Bovernmernt 
Special schools, 


Sseurce: Department of Employment, Ectucation and 
Training, Non-Government Schools Bulletin (unpublished 
data}. 


The proportion of students from independent 
schools attending single-sex schools, has 
dropped from 31% in 1985 to 24% in 1995. In 
secondary schools, 55% of boys and 54% of 
girls went to single-sex schools, in 1985. 
However by 1995 the proportion attending 
single-sex secondary schools had dropped to 
41% of boys and 45% of girls. 


Socio-economic status of students 


Independent schools select and attract 
students from different socio-economic 
backgrounds to those in government schools. 
Generally the higher the income quintile of 





1995 


Total Primary secondary Total 
90 % % % 
30.7 6.9 43.3 24,2 
16.2 3.6 20.7 11.7 
14.5 3.3 22.6 12.5 
63.3 93.1 56.7 75.8 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
‘O00 ‘G00 ‘G00 O00 
770.9 471.6 428.3 899.9 


Source: Department of Employment, Education and Training, Non-Government Schools Bulletin (unpublished data). 
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Income quintile of 
households with school age 


week(a) 


children 
School chid Lowest Second Aighesi 
attended quintie gquintie quintile Tota! 
$ $ $ $ 
Government 
Primary 1.66 1.58 2.10 2.00 


Secondary 4.88 3.97 4.69 481 


Non-government 


Primary 23.62 1440 40.76 24.78 
Secondary 64.21 63.19 98.48 75.78 
Total 14.64 9.76 39.31 21.28 


(a) Averaged over the whole year. 


Source: 1993-94 Household Expenditure Survey 
funpubsished datay. 


the household, the greater the likelihood that 
at least one child from the houschold was 
auending an independent school. Among 
houscholds with school-age children, 22% of 
these in the lowest quintile (the 20% of 
households with the lowest incomes) and 
14% of those in the second quintile had 
children attending an independent school. In 
comparison 41% of those in the highest 
quintile had children attending independent 
schools. 


The amounts paid in school fees and 
contributions are substantially higher for 
children attending independent scheols than 
government schools, especially for secondary 
students. In 1993-94 households with 
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Lowest Second Third Fourth Highest 
quintile quintile quintile quintile quintile 


Source: 1993-94 Housenold Expendituré Survey 
{unpublished data}. 
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children in government schools paid an 
average of $2.00 per week per child for those 
in primary school ane $4.81 per week for 
those in secondary schoul. In contrast the fees 
and contributions paid for students attending 
independent schools averaged $24.78 per 
week for primary school students and $75.78 
for secondary school students. Houscholds in 
the highest quintile paid higher independent 
school fees and contributions than those in 
the lowest quintile. Tawever houscholds in 
all quintiles paid similar government school 
fees and contributions. 


Further education and work 


The outcomes for students attending 
government and independent schools in 
terms of whether they go on to further study 
or have better employment prospects, is of 
interest. Differences are observable but it is 
important Lo note that the reasons do not 
necessarily reflect differences in the scho«ls 
themselves. This is because students 
attending some independent schools come 
from families in which the parents have been 
well educated or from families with high 
incomes. It is to be expected that children 
from these families will themselves be more 
likely 10 undertake further study or find work 
oppartunities. 





in’ 1994 
ee Type of school fast attended 
attending a 
tertiary institution Govern- = Non 
in 1995 ment government Total 
Hy oh ri 
Attending(a) 46.4 (3.9 53.3 
Higher 
education 18.9 A3.3 20.9 
TAFE 24,7 26.8 25.2 
Not attending 53.6 26,1 46.2 
Employed 29.9 18.6 26.9 
Unemployed 17.8 6.2* 14.7 
Not in the 
labour farce 6.0 11% A 7 
Total 100.0 106.0 100.0 
‘O00 ‘GOO 000 
Total 200.9 73.8 274.7 


(a) Includes other tertiary institutions, 


Source. Transition from Education to Work 
(Cat. no. 6227.0). 
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Educational attainment of ail people aged 15-24 who had left school and tertiary 


education, 1995 


Type of schoo} fast attended 





Attainment Government Non-government Total 
% % 

With post-school qualificatians 35.8 54.9 40.0 
Bachelor degree or higher f.2 18.9 9.8 
Undergraduate diploma a1 2.5 1.4 
Associate diploma 5.8 8.5 6.4 
Skilled vocational qualifications 10.9 13.4 11.5 
Basic vocational qualifications 10.8 11.6 10.9 

Without post-school qualifications 64.2 45.1 60.0 

Total 100.0 100.6 200.0 

‘GOO ‘060 ‘OOD 

Tata! 1154.5 324.3 1 479.1 


Source: Transition From Education to Wark (unpublished data}. 


In 1995 there were 275,000 people aged 
15-24 who had left school in 1994. The 
majority of these (54%) attended tertiary 
education in 1995. Ilowever those who had 
attended independent schools were more 
likely to be in a tertiary institution than those 
who attended government schools (74% 
compared to 46%). 43% of school leavers who 
attended independent schools, were in higher 
education compared to 19% of government 
school leavers. The proportions of 
independent and government school leavers 
attending TAFE were similar (27% and 25% 
respectively). 


Of those not attending a tertiary institution, 
72% ol independent school Icavers were 
employed compared to 56% of government 
school Icavers. A smaller proportion of 
independent than government school leavers 
were unemployed (24% compared to 33%). 


In 1995, there were 1.5 million people aged 
15-24 who were not attending any 
educational institutions. Those who had 
attended independent schools were more 
likely to have post-school qualifications than 


those who had attended government schools 
(55% compared to 36%). 


Of those who had attended an independent 
school, 19% had a bachelor degree or higher 
qualification compared to 7% of those who 
had attended a government school. Also, a 
higher proportion of ex-independent school 
students had attained a skilled or basic 
vocational qualification than those who had 
attended government schools. 





1 Department of Employment, Education and 
Training 1994, National Report on Australia's 
Higher Education Sector, AGPS, Canberra. 


2 Smith, 1. "The co-educational/single-sex schooling 
debate’, Forurn of Education, Vol.49, no.1, April 
1994, pp. 15-31. 


4 Commonwealth Schools Commission 1987, The 
National Policy for the Education of Girls in 
Ausiraiian Schools, Commonwealth Schools 
Commission, Canberra. 
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in 1995 women 
represented 64% of all 
teachers and this 
proportion is expected 


to Increase. 


Tn 1995 there were 221,000 employed 
teachers in Austealia. When counted in terms 
of full-time equivalent teachers (202,400), hall 
were primary school teachers and half 
sccondary. Most teachers (71%) were 
employed in government schools, 18% were 
employed in non-government Catholic 
schools, a further 4% in non-government 
Anglican schools and the remaining 7% in 
other independent schools. A greater 
proportion of government teachers (33%) 
were primary school teachers, while the 
reverse Was Lrue in non-government schools, 
where 97% were secondary school teachers. 


Demand and supply 


Changes in the number of teachers in the 
school system depend on changes in number 
of stuclents and on the level of teaching 
resources allocated to students. Over the 
decade 1975 to 1985, the demand for 
teachers grew at a faster rate than the growth 
in number of students. This was because 
teaching resources per student progressively 
increased during this period. In 1975 there 
were 23 primary schoo! pupils per teacher 
and 15 secondary school pupils per teacher. 
By 1985 the number of students per tcacher 
had dropped to around 19 in primary schools 


Student/teacher ratios 


ae 


ratio 


25 
Primary (a) (b} 20 
15 
re (a 2 
Secondary ere en 
10 
rs) 





1975 1979 1983 1991 1995 
fa) In 1984 the National Schools Statistics Collection was 
fuliy implernented. Care should be taken when comparing 
current data with data from before 1984. 
(b} Since 1988 specialist teachers have been separately 
identified from teachers. 


1987 


Source: Schools, Austraiia (Cat. no. 4221.0). 
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School teachers 


School teachers are teaching stall in schools who 
spend the majarity of their time teaching 
students. Teachers aides are excluded although 
they may have some teaching roles (c.g. as 
reading teachers). Principals, dcpury principals 
ancl senior teachers are included although they 
may be mainly invelved in adininistration. 


Fudl time equivalent (FTE) teachers are a 
measure of the total levels of staff resources. The 
FTE of a full-time staff member is equal to 1.0. 
The calcdation of FTE for part-time staff is based 
On the proportion of ume worked compared to 
full-time staff perfonuing similar duties, Some 
States base FTE calculations on wages, resource 
allocations or suidentleacher numbers instead of 
time. Loless otherwise stated, numbers ol 
teachers in this review refer ta FTE counts of 
teachers. 


Student teacher ratios are cakculated as the 
nmmber of fullaimne students to every FTE 
teacher, The rarig is not an indicator of class sive. 


En this review, care should be exercised when 
camparing pre-1984 schools data with data from 
1984 an. The Narional Schools Statistics 
Collection was fully implemented in that year. 
Priar to (984, data collected from the differenr 
States and Termtlories were nor necessarily 
comparable. 


and 13 in secondary schools. Since then 
teacher resources rclative to student numbers 
have remained stable. Given this relative 
stability, the increase in teacher numbers can 
be associated with the growth in number of 
school students. Between 1985 and 1995 
teacher numbers increased from $0,300 to 
101,000 in primary schools and 100,160 to 
191,400 in secondary schools. 


National trends for student/teacher ratios 
were not necessarily reflected in each State 
and Territory. In Victoria, for example, there 
were more students per teacher in both 
primary and secondary schools in 1995 than 
in 1985. There was however, less variation in 
student/leacher ratios between the States and 
Territories in 1995 than was the case a decade 
earlier’. 


Graduates from the education ficid of study 
constitute the major feeder group for the 
teaching workforce of the future. The number 
of students completing education degrees has 
increased from 22,800 in 1987 to 24, 10K) in 
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1995 and the number of students 
commencing education studies has also 
increased from 30,500 in 1987 to 32,300 in 
1995. Hllowever, the number of commencing 
students in 1995 was lower than thosc in 
1990, 1991 and 1992 (44,700, 37,000 and 
33,200 cespectively). ‘together with teacher 
resignations and retirements, these trends 
have raised some concerns that there will be 
an under-supply of appropriately trained 
teachers over the coming decade”. Other 
studies suggest that the teaching workfurce 
will remain at sufficient levels to mect 
demand into the next century”. 


Demographics 


In 1995, the majority (64%) of schoal teachcrs 
were fernale, and school teachers tended on 
averape, to be oldcr than workers in many 
other professions. 31% of all school teachers 
(48% of primary schoo] teachers and 54% of 
secondary school teachers) were aged 

40 years and over compared to 47% of all 
employed professionals and 42% of employed 
professional women. 


Female teachers outnumbered male teachers 
in every State and Territory in 1995. 
Nationally, women outnumbered men by a 
ralio Of 1.8:1. Men made up the smalles1 
proportion of teaching staff in the Australian 
Capital Territory and Northern Territory 
where female/male ratios were 2.4:1 and 
2.4:1, respectively. The representation of men 
in primary schools has long been much lower 
than in secondary schools where until 1990 
mcn outnumbered women. In 1995 men 
represented only 24% of primary school 
teachers (down from a peak of 30% in 1980) 
and 48% of secondary school teachers (down 
from 55% in 1980). 
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(a) In 1984 the National Schoois Statistics Collection was 
fully implemented. Care should be taken when comparing 
current data with data from before 1984. 

(6) Since 1988 specialist teachers have been separately 
Wentified fram teachers. 


Source: Sehools, Austratia (Cat. ro, 4221.0). 


Increasing representation of 
women 


In 1975, 359% of teachers were women. By 
1995 this haci increased to 64%. This trend is 
expected to continue because the balance 
between the numbers of men and women 
training to become teachers has also changed. 
In 1994, 74% of education students 
graduating from universities were women 
compared to 69% in 1987, 


This trend coincided with a period in which 
there were also eapid increases in the 
numbers of women participating in a broad 
range of higher education courses, paid work 
and other career development activities (see 
Education — national summary table, p. 66; 
and Work — national summary table p. 90). 
Women may be particularly attracted 10 
teaching as a career, as it has the advantage of 
longer periods of Icave (during school 
holidays) compared to other professional 
eccupations thus providing greater 
opportunity to spend time with their own 
children during their formative years. 


Male teachers tcnd to be slightly older than 
female teachers (median ages of 40 years and 
49 years respectively). With more male 
teachers due to retire over coming years this 
difference may increase the proportion of 
women teachers over timc. 


Other factors affecting the balance between 
men and women in teaching may relate to 
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Average weekly earnings and hours of full-time non-managerial adult employees, 


1995 


Selected occupations 


Professionals 
University and CAE teachers 
Electrical and electronics engineers 
Lawyers 
Journalists 
Veterinarians 
Computing professionals 
TAFE teachers 
Secondary school teachers 
Primary school teachers 
Social workers 
Librarians 
Pre-primary school teachers 
Para-professionals 
Registered nurses 
Police 
Other occupations 
Teachers’ aides 
All occupations 


(a} Tota! average income including overtime. 


Eamingsta) Hoursto) 
Men Women Tota! Total 
£ $ hours 
876.10 (3 fa00 820.30 Stet 
1094.20 891.00 1024.10 36.7 
952.10 889.20 948.10 37.8 
986.90 BO9.70 902.60 36.8 
963.60 812.10 894.86 38.6 
940.30 631.20 890.50 40,4 
879.20 870,40 862.40 Sé.3 
829.10 797.00 816.90 36.4 
784.70 762.00 772.20 36.4 
743.60 726.50 730.50 37.0 
732.50 695.10 705.00 aro 
697.30 692.00 693,00 36.4 
669.10 632.106 633.40 37.4 
801.60 703.20 766.90 39.1 
187.50 foaacto 190.60 38.3 
830.50 756.50 818.90 39.4 
502.30 416.50 421.30 34.1 
697.70 587.10 655.50 39.9 


fb) Total hours paid for including overtime, as reported by empioyers. This may differ from the number of hours actually worked, 


as reported by ermnplayees -n the Labour Force Survey. 


Source: Employee Earnings and Hours, Austratia (Cat. no. 6306.0), 


changes in men’s perceptions of teaching as a 
desirable career. Working conditions such as 
heurs of work (paid and unpaid) and salary 
levels compared to other occupations may be 
influencing these trends. 


Hours worked and earnings 


In the May 1995 ABS employer-based survey 
concermed with employee earnings and 
hours, employers reported that full-time 
school teachers were paid (on average} for 
working 37 hours per week. ‘Teachers, along 
with some other professionals, were generally 
not paid for any overtime worked. In 
comparison, all employed persons were paid 
for 38 hours per week (on average). and if 
overtime is included, 40 hours per week. 


Elowever the hours per week that teachers 
themselves reported working (in the ABS 
Labour Force Survey, August 199} were 
greater than those for which they were paid 
and often longer than those reported hy 


people in other occupations. Of primary and 
secondary teachers who worked full time 
(more than 35 hours a week), 48% worked 
45 hours or more. This compares to averages 
for ail full-time workers among whom 43% 
worked 45 hours or more. 47% of primary 
school teachers worked 43 hours or more 
compared to 50% of secondary teachers. 


Full-time school teachers in 1995 earned on 
average $750 per week. which placed them 
among the lower paid professianals. There 
was a clear rclationship between earnings and 
the sector of teaching. University teachers had 
the highest average earnings and pre-primary, 
the lowest. Among para-protessionals, policc 
earned on average more than both primary 
and secondary teachers. Registered nurses 
earned more than primary teachers but less 
than secondary teachers. This was, in part, a 
reflection of the fact that police and nurses 
were more likely to be paid for their actual 
hours worked. 
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Ratio of school teacher earnings 
to professional and total employee: 
earnings 


ratio 


1.5 
Ratio of school teacher to 


total employee eamings 





1.6 
— i, —,_ ce ee = — — ae 
Ratio of school teacher to 
professional eamings 
0.5 
1987 1989 1991 1993 1995 
Source: Employee Eamings and Hours, Ausiralia 
(Cat. no. 6306.0). 


Average earnings of full-time teachers have 
remained above earnings for all occupations. 
However they have continued to fall below 


the average earnings of professional 
employees. Over the period 1987 to 1995, the 
earings of teachers fell fom 96% of the 
earnings Of ail professionals to 91%. 


Over the same period, the average weekly 
earnings of female teachers have increased at 
a greater rate than that of male teachers. This 
may be related to their increasing 
participation in secondary school teaching as 
secondary teachers earned more than primary 
teachers. 
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Academics 
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in 1995 there were 
32,900 academics in 
higher education: 24% 
were in research only; 
6% were teaching only; 
and the rest performed 
both teaching and 


research functions. 





Academics working in higher education are 
responsible for educating our future labour 
force, for maintaining and improving the 
skills of our current labour force and for 
supporting life-long learning goals of 
students. They are also responsible for 
considerable research production, particularly 
in fields which the private sector is less likely 
to support (such as the arts and humanities). 
The academic profession has been affected by 
substantial changes over the last decade 
through the restructuring of the higher 
education sector and as a result of large 
increases in student numbers. 


In 1995 there were 32,900 academics working 
in Australian universities. This was an increase 
from 25.900 in 1988. 


Characteristics 


Men accounted for 67% of all academics in 
1995. However the proportion of female 
academics increased from 27% to 33% 
between 1988 and 1995. 


Academics had an older age profile than 
people in other occupations. In 1995, the 
median age of academics was nearly 45 years 
compared to 40 years for all professionals and 
37 years for all employed persons. The older 
age profile may be associated with the lengthy 
training period needed to enter this 
occupation’. 


Academics 





1988 1990 1992 1895 


Source: Department of Employment, Education and Traming, 
Selected Higher Education Staff Statistics, Selected Higher 
Education Statistics. 


Defining academics and their work 


Academics are members of staff at universities 
who undertake teaching, research, a combination 
of both functions, or who are responsible for staf 
tindertaking such functions. Academics may 
include some staff who work part of their time at 
TAFE institutions. A small number of 
research-only staff who are not classified as 
academics, have been included when discussing 
the balance of teaching and researcl: staff. 


Acadeinic teachers are those who periorm a 
teaching-only function or a combination of both 
teaching and research. For those who do bath, 
the balance of teaching time fo research time is 
not known. 


Studentiteacher ratios are the ratio of full-time 
equivalent srudent units to full-time equivalent 
(FTE) academic teachers. While a useful measure 
of change in resources over time and berween 
fields, care should be taken when interpreting 
this measure because the balance of teaching to 
research time is not known. 


Academics who undertake teaching and/or 
research, work within academic organisational 
units (AOU's), AOUs are grouped according to 
similar subject contents. They are referred ta by 

rarious names including schools or departments, 
e.g. agriculture, education studies. 


Fields of study are groups of courses of similar 
vocational eniphasis or principal subject matter, 
e.g. parks and wildlife management, primary 
teacher education. 


Academics are usually employed for a itenited 
term which is an appointment for a fixed period 
of time, or a tenable term which is a permanent 
appointment that would normally jase until 
retirement age. It is possible for academics to 
have substantive tenable term appointments 
while their current duties may be on limited 
remis. For example an academic may have tenure 
a a senior lecturer but be appointed to 2 limited 
term of three years as a Head of School 


Academic classification is the level of the current 
duties of ary academic (rather than the level of 
duties of an academic's substantive position}. 
Eevels comprise: above senior lecturer, senior 
lecturer, lecturer, below lecturer. 
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Source: Department of Employment, Education and Training, Selected Higher Education Staff Statistics. 


Of the 49% of academics who were aged 

45 years and over, 73% were men. Thus older 
men (those aged 45 years or over} made up 
more than one third of ail academic staff. 


held tenure, compared to 12% at the below 
lecturer level. 


Although the number of tenured positions 
increased from 17,000 to 19,000 between 
1989 and 1995, their proportion declined 
over the period. In 1989, 64% of academic 
positions were tenured, compared to 58% in 
1995. This decline has occurred acrass all 
academic classification levels except the 
below lecourer level. In 1989, 11% of below 
lecturer level positions were tenured 
compared to 12% in 1995. 


Academic classification and term of 
appointment 


The level of classification of academics and 
their term of appointment are closely related. 
Generally tenured terms of appointment are 
attached to the more senior academic levels. 
For example, in 1995, 80% of academics at the 
senior lecturer and above senior lecturer level 


There is also a relationship between the age 
and sex of an academic and their classification 








classification * Numbers "Distribution Median age Tenured term Persons 
‘000 % years % % female 

1989(a) 26.5 100.0 43 64,2 27.8 
Above senior lecturer 4.5 oe ot 85.5 7.9 
Senior lecturer 6.8 Zoo Ay 89.8 14.4 
Lecturer 10,3 38.9 Al 63.4 34,3 
Below lecturer 4.9 18.5 33 10.7 51,0 

1995 32.9 100.0 AS 57.6 3.0 
Above senior lecturer 6.0 18.3 5? 79.5 deed 
Senior lecturer 8.0 24.4 48 80.4 23.2 
Lecturer 12.1 36.8 42 57.1 40.6 
Below lecturer 6.7 20.5 35 11.6 51.9 





(a) 1989 data used because of data inconsistencies in the 1983 Selected Higher Education Statistics. 


Source: Department of Employment, Education and Training, Selected Higher Education Staff Statistics. 


and tenure. For example, male academics are 
more likely than female academics to hold 
senior academic positions and hence tenured 
terms. This is partly related to the older age 


profile of male academics. In 1995, only 27% 


of academics with tenured terms were 
women. In comparison, among academics 
with limited terms, 42% were women. 


The number of female academics has risen 
from 7,400 to 11,000 berween 1989 and 1995. 
While most lecturers are appointed at the 
lower levels, the promotion rate of female 
academics appears to have exceeded their 
appointment rate, with increasing numbers of 
female academics at the senior lecturer and 
above senior lecturer levels. Horwever, men 
still had greater representation than women 
at all levels except the below lecturer level. 


Balance of research and teaching 
work 


in the 1980s Australia had a binary system of 
higher education comprising colleges of 
advanced cducation and universities. In the 
late 1980s a unified national system of larger 
institutions was created. This was done to 
provide greater economies of scale and to 
create greater opportunities for students and 
staff. It also aimed to improve the balance 
between teaching and research work in all 
higher education institutions. Between 1988 
and 1995 this balance changed. The 
proportion of all academics who performed 
research-only functions increased, from 20% 


to 24%. Morcover, only 6% of academics had a 





Academic organisation untt (AOU) 











) academic teachers, 1995 
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Proportion of academics by function 
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Source: Department of Empioayment, Education and Training, 
Selected Higher Education Staff Statsties. 


teaching-only function in 1995 compared to 
29% in 1988. In 19953, 71% of academics 
performed both functions. 


Much of this change was the result of the 
restructuring of the colleges of advanced 
education (which mainly taught) into 
universities (where both teaching and 
research were carried out). For example, in 
1988 in New South Wales, only 7% of 
academic staff in the former colleges were 
associated with research functions. By 1995, 
this had risen to 84%. 


at Bt one ae eae ee ee 


Academic teachers Student/teacher ratios 


no, % famaie ratio 
Hurnanities 2886 39.7 18.3 
Social sciences 2682 39.5 19.8 
Education 2 296 A3.4 18.6 
Sciences 3 407 19.0 15.8 
Maths, computing 21860 8619.0 19.3 
Visual and performing arts 1 337 SS. F 152 
Engineering, processing 1 834 5.5 5.0 
Health sciences Zeit. -Bact 14.7 
Administration, business, economics and law 4266 295 25.4 
Built environment 579 16.6 19.3 
Agnculture and renewable resources B66 15.6 £16 
Total(a} 25607 31.4 18.2 


sc SS 


fai Includes other academic teaching staff not categorised Dy AOU. 


Source: Department of Employment, Education and Training, Selected Higher Education Staff Statistics and unpublished data. 
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Academic teaching 


In 1988 there were on average 12 students to 
every full-time equivalent (FTE) academic 
teacher. By 1994 this had increased to 15. 
Because casual academic teachers were 
excluded from the calculations for 1995, 
student/teacher ratios for that year can not be 
directly compared with previous years. To 
overcome this problem, student/teacher ratios 
for 1994 can be recalculated excluding casual 
academic teachers to provide a comparison. 
The student/teacher ratios (excluding casual 
academic teachers) for 1994 and 1995 were 
1? and 18 respectively, showing a 
continuation of the trend since 1988. 


Student/teacher ratios differed significantly 
between academic organisational units 
(AOUs) in 1995. There were 25 students to 
every FTE teaching academic in the 
administration, business, economics and law 
AOL. In comparison thase AOUs with the 
fewest students per teacher were agriculture 
and renewable resources (12), hedlth sciences 
(15), and visual and performing arts (15). The 
humanities and social sciences had 
student/teacher ratios of 18 and 20 students 
per teacher respectively. Differences between 
AQOUs may be partially explained by 
differences in teaching methods in the 





Selected fields of research 


Natural sciences, technologies and engineering(p) 
Medical and health sciences 
Biological sciences 


General engineering 


Information, computers and communication technology 


Chemical sciences 
Agricultural sciences 
Mathematical sciences 
social sciences and humanities(c) 
Humanities 
Education 
Economics 
Psychology 
Accounting and finance 
Total 


different disciplines, e.g. laboratory work or 
lectures. 


Male academic teachers generally outnumber 
female teachers in the various ficlds of study. 
This is so even in areas where women have 
dominated student numbers for many years 
(e.g. humanities and education). Only in 
health sciences were more than half (54%) of 
the FTE academic teachers women. The 
under-representation of female teachers is 
most evident in the field of engineering. In 
1995, 5% of FTE academic teachers in that 
field, were female. This is largely explained by 
the fact that engineering has not attracted 
large numbers of female students. In 1995 
only 13% of engineering students were 
female. Thus the pool from which female 
academic teachers are largely drawn has been 
relatively small. This may change in the future 
as increasing the number of female students 
in non-traditional areas such as engincering, 
has been a national goal since at least 1990." 


Academic research 


In 1994 academics spent 10,200 person years 
on research. As part of their work load, 
academics also oversaw the research work of 
postgraduate students. In 1994, 22,000 


Research funding(a) 


Academics 1986 1994 
Person years % Se: a) 
6 409 62.6 69.6 71.7 
2 025 19.8 15.4 20.5 
999 98 147 11.7 
527 5.2 ra, 7.2 
515 5.0 na. 5,0 
436 4.3 6.1 5S 
412 4.0 6.5 6.0 
404 3.9 na, 2.5 
3 822 37.4 30.4 23.3 
L125 14.0 11.6 7.9 
578 an | 2.8 4.2 
381 oe | 4.1 2.9 
234 + 0.4, 2.1 
ple 2.1 na. alee. 
10 230 160.0 100.0 100.0 


(4) Data may ot be strictly comoarable as categories for fields of research charged sightly between 1986 and 1994. 
‘b) Includes physical science, earth sciences and applied science and technology. 
ic] Includes political scrences, sociology, law, and other social sciences. 


Source: Research and Experimental Development: Higher Education Organisations, Australia (Cat. no. 8111.0). 


person years were spent on research by 
posigraduate students. 


Research within the broad field of natural 
sciences, technologies and engineering 
attracted the most research effort (63% of all 
person years and 72% of total research 
funding). The share of funding going to these 
ficlds has increased slightly from 70% in 1986, 
with substantial increases evident in the field 
of medical and health sciences (the largest 
field of research). Those fields which received 
a lesser share of funding in 1994 than 1986 
included: biological sciences; humanities, and 
economics. 


Some of these changes may have been 
affected by the ability of different research 
areas to altract private funding. Government 
reforms to the higher education sector in the 
late 1980s have resulted in a larger share of 
research being privately funded. In 1986, 7% 
of research was funded by sources other than 
the federal government (such as State 
governments or private business) and by 1994 
this had increased to 11%. A further 18% of 
research funding in 1994 was through 
competitive research grants from the 
Commonwealth. 


In 1993 there were 50,800 publications 
produced in universities’. This was equivalent 
to 1.6 publications per full-time equivalent 
academic researcher. The most prolific 
academics were those from higher education 
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institutions in Victoria and the Northern 
Territory both with an average of 2 
publications per academic, and New South 
Wales with 1.8 publications per academic. 
However, the amount of research published 
varied greatly between institutions even 
within States. The main publications 
produced were journal articles and 
conference papers. Only 4% ofall the 
publications produced were books. 


There is some debate as to whether numbers 
of publications produced by academics is a 
reasonable measure of academic effort, a5 it 
does not account for the time spent on, nor 
the value of, research.” 





1 Department of Employment, Education and 
Training 1990, Study of the Labour Market for 
Academics, AGPS, Canberra. 


2 Department of Employment, Education and 
Training 1990, A Fair Chance for All: Higher 
Education that's within Everyone's Reach, AGPS, 
Canberra. 


% Australian Vice-Chancellors' Committee (AVCC) 
1995, Research Capability and Performance in 
Australian Universities, AVOC, Canberra. 


4 Maslen, G. and Slattery. L. 1994, Why Our 
Universities are Failing: Crisis mt the Clever 
Country, Wilkinson Books, Melboume 
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aged 15-64 had 
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Education and 
employment 


The last 20 years has seen a series of rapid 
changes Lo the workplace, both in Australia 
and in many other countries. Increasing use 
of technology and other changes (such as 
tariff reductions, industrial relauions reforms 
and the internationalisation of product 
markets) have been factors underpinning 
changes ta the overall occupational structure 
of the labour force. These changes have 
manifested themselves in a shift towards the 
service sector and away from manufacturing 
and production industries. (see Australian 
Social Trends 1997, Changing industries, 
changing jobs. pp. 93-98). 


Changcs in the level of demand for particular 
accupations have been a major cause of the 
increased levels of unemployment, especially 
for people with tew skills or those whose 
qualifications no longer match labour market 
needs. These shifts and changes have 
increased the demand for trained employees, 
with che skills to perform a wide variety of 
tasks. 


One response to the more competitive labour 
market has heen an increased participation in 
post-school education, and this increase has 
not been limited to young people who have 
jusce left secondary education. Throughout 
theic lives, people, especially women, are 
increasingly participating in post-schoul 


Proportion of people with post-school 
qualifications(a} 
% 
50 


ee 40 


30 
20 


10 


1986 1988 1990 1992 1994 1996 


(a: Data refers to May each year excert 1986-88 which 
refers to February. 
(bi Break in series in 1993 (see box). 


Source: Transition trom Education to Work, Australia 
(Cat. no. G22 7.0). 


Post-school qualifications 


Post-schaol qualifications are recognised 
educational qualifications gained by a person 
after leaving school such as a trade qualificatian, 
certificate, diploma or degree. 


This review uses data from @ supplementary 
SUrveY rin i) association with the May 1996 
labour Force survey, Information was collected 
about the ecucational attainment and transition 
from education to work of people aged 15-64. 


Following the introduction of the ABS 
Classihcation of Qualifications (ABSCQ) in 1993, 
courses of less chan one semester in duration 
ceased being counted as post-schoal 
qualifications. 


education either to increase their existing skill 
level or to retrain for a new job. This trend 
has becn supported by the expansion of the 
higher education sysiem especially since che 
late 1980s. Some employers encourage their 
staff to study by giving them access Lo paid 
study leave and other assistance, as well as 
providing in-house training programs (see 
Australian Social Trends 1995, implovee 
training, pp. 81-84). 


The skill level of the population has heen 
further bolstered by the iniake of skilled 
migrants. Amang migrants aged 18 and over 
who arrived in Australia between 1971 and 
1993, almost half (49%) arrived with post- 
school qualifications (see Australian Social 
Trends 1996, Migrants and education, 

pp. 86-91). 


The upshot of these trends is that the 
proportion of people aged 15-64 who have 
post-school qualifications has increased from 
37% in 1986 to 42% in 1996, It is likely that 
this increase would have been somewhat 
higher if the classification of qualifications 
used to measure these changes had remained 
the same over the decade. In 1994, courses of 
less than onc semester in duration ceased 16 
be counted as post-school qualifications. 


Post-school qualifications 


While over 40% of people aged 15-64 had 
post-school qualifications in 1996, the 
proportion was not the same for all age 
groups. People in older age groups were less 
likely to hold post-school qualifications than 








qualifications, 1996 eee aed 
Age group fyears) Men a Women Total | 
Yo % % 
15-19 3.5 47 4.1 
20-24 38.6 42.7 40.6 
25-34 54.4 45.9 50.1 
35-44 58.5 46.4 52.2 
45-54 54.3 37.8 46.2 
95 64 47.3 26.9 Stik 
Total 47.1 37.4 42.3 


Source: Transition from Edueation to Work, Australia 
iCat. no. 6227.00. 


people aged 25-44. In 1996, 37% of people 
agcd 35-64 had post-school qualifications 
compared Lo 50% of those aged 25-34 and 
52% of those aged 35-44. These differences 
are related to factors such as access to 
education in the past as well as changes in 
industry structure and the skill requirements 
of occupations. 


Men aged 15-64 are more likely than women 
to hold post-schoot qualifications. In 1996, 
47% of males had a past-school quatification 
compared to 47% of females. This may be due 
to greater opportunitics for men in areas 
requiring skilled vocational quatifications. [t 
may also be relatec! 10 women’s greater 
responsibility for child-rearing which acts to 
hinder them from pursuing further ¢cducation. 
The difference berween men and women is 
highest among these in the older age groups. 
This reflects the fact that earlier generations of 
women (those reaching adulthood in the 
1950s and 1960s) were less likely to 
undertake post-school education or enter the 
labour force. ‘This pattern, however, has 
changed. Among young people, women are 
more likely than men to have a post-school 
qualification. In 1996, 43% of women aged 
20-24 held a post-school qualification, 
compared to 39% of men the same age. 


Field of study 


In 1996, the most common fields of study 
among all people who had post-school 
qualifications were engineering (31%) and 
business and adminisiration (21%). 


There are differences between men and 
women in the type of qualification gained and 
field of study. Among men, the most common 
fields in which qualifications were held were 
engineering (52% compared to 4% for 
women), followed by business and 
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Field of qualification Men Women Total 
si Fi Fis 

Engineering, architecture 

and building 2.0 4.2 30.9 

Business and administration 13.0 31.4 24.1 

Health 3.8 20,2 11.0 

Society and culture 868 i138 11.0 

Education 48 16.4 9.9 

Natural and physical 

SCIENCes 6.5 4.9 5.8 

Agriculture and related 

fields oot 1.0 235 

Miscellaneous fields f.4 8.1 rows 


Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 


fa) Refers 19 tne mann field of study of trose who have a 
pest-schoc! qualificatian, 


Source: Transition from. Education ta Work (urnoublished 
data). 


administralion (13%) and society and culture 
(9%). Among women, Lhe most common 
fields were business and administrauon 
(31%), followed by health (20%) and 
education (16%). Among people with post- 
school qualifications, men werc also more 
likely than women to have skilled vocational 
qualifications such as trade certificates (49% 
compared to 14%). This difference may reflect 
the ecnder segregation in cccupalions, as 
men are more likely than women to work in 
industries such as manufacturing, 
construction and mining, which require 
skilled vocational! training (see Australian. 
Social Trends 1994, Gender diffcrences in 
higher education, pp. 90-93), 


The fields in which people undertake study 
have been changing over ume in response Lo 
changes in the workplace. For cxample, 
beeoween 1987 and 1996 the number of higher 
education students studying business 
administration and economics increased by 
98%, and the number studying arts, 
humunilies and social sciences increased by 
$3%. Meanwhile, the number studying 
education fell by 2%’. 


Job search experience 


As might be cxpected, highly qualified people 
tend to have better opportunitics foc finding 
work than those with no qualifications. This is 
evident when comparing diflerences in 
duration ofunemployment by qualification 
level. In 1996 the average duration of 
unemployment was 35 weeks for those with a 
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Proportion 
Educational attainment employed 
Yo 
Degree or higher a4.6 
Diploma f9.5 
Skilled vocational 82.4 
Basic vocational 69.4 
Completed secondary school 68.2 
Did not complete secondary school 59.0 
Total(a) 70.3 


fa) Includes people who never attended schoci, 


Unemployment Mean duration of 
fate unemployment 
ist weeks 
3.8 35.4 
5.2 Sho 
55 A6.9 
8.6 AQ. 4 
10.0 42.0 
11.4 59.6 
8.1 48.4 


source: Transition from Education to York, Australia (Cat. no. 6227.0). 


degree or higher and 38 weeks for those with 
a diploma. The average duration of 
unemployment for those who did not 
completc the highest levei of secondary 
school was 60 weeks. 


People with skilled or basic vocational 
qualifications had slightly longer durations of 
unemployment (47 and 49 weeks, 
respectively} than those who had only 
completed the highest level of secondary 
school (42 weeks}. This is mosi likely because 
those who completed their schocling would 
have included recent school leavers who had 
only been in the labour force for a short time. 
Nonetheless, both of these groups still had 
shorter durations of unemployment than 
those who did not complete the highest level 
of secondary school. 


Attachment to the labour force 


In 1996 employment was highest among 
those with a degree or higher (85%), followed 
by those with a skilled vocational quatification 
(82%) and those with a diploma (80%). 
Excluding students sull at school, 
employment was lowest for those who did 
nol complete secondary school (59%). 


Differences in employment levels among 
groups according to their level of cducation 
reflects the link berween education and work. 
This relationship is even more evident when 
seen in terms of the educational attainment of 
people according to their level of attachment 
to the labour force. 


In 1996, 48% of people in the labour force 
had post-schooil qualifications, compared to 
25% of these not in the labour force. ‘These 
differences are largely explained by the fact 
that groups who arc less fikcly to have 
post-school qualifications {such as full-time 


students, older women and people aged 
54-64 who include carly retirees) are also less 
likely to be employed or looking for work. 


Among those in the labour force, people 
working full time were more likely to have 
post-school quatifications than those working 
part time, while uncmployed people were 
least likely to have post-school qualifications. 
The proportions of people with postschool 
qualifications diffeced substantially between 
these groups. In 1996, 54% of people aged 
15-64 working full time had post-schooi 
qualitications compared to 37% of those 
working part time. This difference is partly 
explained by the prevalence of students, who 
have yet to qualify, holding part-time jobs. 
Another explanation is that industries with 
lower educational requirements, such as the 
service and retail industries, offer more 
part-lime work (see Australian Social Trends 
1997, Changing industries. changing jobs, 
pp. 93-98). 


Among those unemployed in 1996, almost 
two thirds (63%) did not have post-schoal 
qualifications. This was particularly truce for 
those wha were long-term unemployed 
(unemployed for $2 weeks or longer). [n 
1996 there were 203,000 pcople who were 
long-term unemployed. 69% of these people 
did not have post-school qualifications and 
30% had not completed the highest level of 
secondary school. 


The association between educational 
attainment and employment status is 
particulariy apparent among Indigenous 
people. In June 1994, the uncmployment rate 
among Indigenous people was 38% compared 
to 10% for the total Australian population. 
This is partly a reflection of the lower 
educational attainment of Indigenous peaple. 
In 1994, 18% of Indigenous people aged 





Unemployed 
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Totafin the Wot in the 

Fducational attainment Full time Parttime  Longferm Total fabour force labour force Total 

% vi 5 Mh "Ho 90 a) 
With post-schoal 
qualifications 54,2 36.8 27.8 30.5 48.2 24.9 4? 3 
Without past-schoo! 
qualificatians(a) A5.7 53.9 69.4 63.1 45,1 62.3 52.5 
Still at school(b) 0.0 o.4 2.8 6.4 ZF 12.8 Ong 
Total 100.0 1006.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.6 100.6 





fa) Includes people who never attended schcol. 


(b} Inciudes those attending schoo! who are actively looking for work and are ready to start within two weeks. 


Source: Transition fram Education to Work, Austrafia (Cat, no. 6227.0). 


15-64 who were not attending school had 
campleted a post-scheol qualification, 
compared to 41% of all Australians. 
Indigenous people are also more likely than 
all Australians to have never attended school 
(see Australian Social Trends 1996, The 
echacation of Indigenous people, pp. 75-78, 
Work and Indigcnous people, pp. 101-104}. 


Industry 


The proportion of employed people with 
post-school qualifications varies according to 
the industry in which they work and the mix 
of occupations within each industry. In 1996, 
the education industry had the highest 
proportion of peuple with post-school 
qualifications (78%). ‘Vhis is related tw the 
types of occupations in this industry group, 
such @s teachers, lecturcrs etc., all of which 
have mandatory qualifications. This was 
followed by electricity, gas and water (67%) 
and health and community services (66%). 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing, and retail 
trade were the industries with the lowest 
proportion of people with post-school 
qualifications (41% each). 


Trends and projections 


The proportion of emploved people aged 
15-64 with post-school qualifications 
increased from 45% in 1986 to 50% in 1996. 
At the same time, the proportion of 
unemployed people with posi-school 


qualifications increased fram 26% to 30% and 


of those who were not in the labour force, 
from 22% to 25%. These increases are due 10 
the overall increase in the proportion of 
people with post-school qualifications, which 
has raised the skill levcts of the population 
ecnerally. 


The structure af the labour force is expected 
to continue changing over the next decade. 
Projections prepared by the former 
Department of Employment, Education and 
Training indicated that industry growth over 
the next twa decades would continue Lo be 
concentrated in the service sector industries, 
including the finance. health, personal 
services, retail and accommodation and 
restaurant industries*. Employment was 
projected to grow more slowly or fall in many 
of the manufacturing industries, in tine with 
trends over the recent past. 


At the same time. the proportion of people in 
ihe labour force with post-schook 
qualifications was projected to increase over 
the next 10-15 vears. This should occur even 
if enrolments in higher education remain 
constant. Much of the increase would result 
from older people, many of whom are 
withoul post-school qualifications, moving 
into retirement. As a conscquence this group 
will make up a smaller proportion of the 
labour force. 


In addition, many who hold a post-school 
qualification will need to search for work over 
a broader range of jobs during the next 
decade. This will apply particularly to those 
with a degree in a field of study where 
demand for graduates decreases. 





1 Department of Employment, Education, Training 
and Youth Affairs 1996, Selected Higher 
Education Student Statistics 1996, AGPS, 
Canberra. 


2 Department of Employment, Education and 
Training 1995, Axsirafia's Workforce 2005: fobs 
in the Future, AGPS, Canberra. 
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Changing industries, changing Jobs 000000000000... 93 


in 1966, 46% of workers in Australia were employed in productian 
industnes. Now, 40 years later, that propartion has diminished ta 28%. 


Small DUSINGCSS occ cc cece ccee cece ee cee eevee eeeecenn, 99 


In 1994-95, 96% of non-agricultural private sectar businesses in Australia 
had fewer than 20 employed people. These businesses contributed 
alrnost one third of non-farm industry gross procluction, 





Employment of people with a handicap .................... 104 


In 1993, the labour force participation rate fer peaple aged 15-64 with a 
profound or severe handicap was 33% compared to 77% for those without 
a handicap. 


Voluntary work ee, ianeisoaeesen ene baa ase: 109 





in 1994-95, 19% of Australians undertook some voluntary work. Women 
were more likely than men to volunteer, and people living outside of 
capital cities were more likely to voluntecr than those living within them. 
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LABOUR FORCE 





Total labour force 
Participation rate 

Male participation rate 
Femalé participation rate 


Women (of labour force} 


PAID WORK 


Total employed 


Part-time employed (of total 
employed) 


Employment/population ratio 


Employed in service industnes (of 
total employed) 


Employed in manufacturing 
industries (of total employed) 


Part-time employed who prefer 
more hours (of part-time employed} 


Averape houss worked per week by 
Tull-time workers 


Average weekly hours of paid 
overtime per emplayee 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Trade union membership rate 


Working days lost due to industrial 
disputes per 1.000 employees 


Total unempicyed 
Long-term unemployed 
Unemployment rate 
Youth unemployment rate 


Youth unemployment/population 
ratio 


Adult unemployment/population 
ratia 


Median duration of unemployment 


NOT IN LABOUR FORCE 


Discouraged jobseekers 





Lirlts 


1986 1987 
‘000 7451 7679 
0 61.4 62.0 
Yo 75.9 75.6 
% AFA ARF 
70 39.1 39.8 
Units 1986 1987 
‘O00 6860 7044 
9 18.3 192 
si) 56.6 56.9 
ri 66.6 672 
SA 16.5 116.0 
6 16.9 18.4 
hours 39.1 39.7 
hours 1,2 1.3 
Units 1986 1987 
0 45.6 ha. 
days 242 3393 
Units 1986 1987 
‘000 

‘000 172.1 176.8 
% 7.9 8.3 
% 19.9 20.3 
7 12.1 12.3 
MH AO 4.2 
weeks 19.3 18.6 
Uinits 1986 1987 
‘OOo 83.6 94.4 


1988 


i989 i990 i997 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 1996 


7867 8083 8346 8491 8518 8574 8696 8888 9066 


62.2 
io.3 
AQ. 4 
40.3 


1988 


62.6 
15.2 
50.4 
40.8 


i989 


63.5 
1 
51.9 
A414 


1990 


63.6 
io 
52.3 
417 


1991 


63.0 
#44 
31.9 
A1.9 


1992 


62.6 
73.9 
O17 
41.9 


1993 


62.8 
73.6 
eee 
42.3 


1994 


63.3 63.7 
"3.8 73.9 
So Od.8 
42.7 429 
1995 1996 


7256 7549 7832 7782 63% #634 7 761 8093 8 300 


19.8 


57.4 
67.7 


r1i6.0 
18.7 
39.7 


1.4 


1988 


41.6 
269 


20.1 


no. 
roy? 


r15.9 
17.6 
39.7 


1.5 


i989 


Aad. 


190 


20.9 


59.6 
rog. 7 


r15.3 
18.0 
39.8 


Ls 


1990 


40.5 
207 


2Lt 


58.3 
r69.5 


r14.7 


217 


39.9 


1.1 


ig9g] 


na. 
248 


1988 i989 i990 i99i 


22.9 


56.5 
rfO0.9 


r14.2 
26.4 
40.6 


bid. 


1992 


39.6 
147 


1992 


23.5 


55.8 
70.6 


14.2 
29.2 
40.3 


12 


1993 


n.d. 
100 


1993 


23.8 


56.2 
rf70.g 


ri4.0 


28.3 


AQ? 


1.3 


1994 


35.0 
*6 


T1994 


244 246 
Bit 53.3 
71.4 72.1 
13.8 13.4 
26.1 26.2 
40.9 40.5 
1.2 1.1 
1995 1996 
na. 31.1 
fac) 131 
1995 1996 


591.5 635.1 6105 534.6 513.7 709.0 881.7 9405 9155 754.6 766.7 


169.1 145.6 1164 149.5 255.7 336.3 334.8 273.6 226.5 


8 
18.9 
11.2? 


4,0 


17.7 


1988 


83.8 


6.6 
15. f 
9.4 


aia 


15.9 


1989 


6.2 
14.9 
9.1 


3.3 


12.3 


1990 


8.4 
20.0 
11/7 


4.6 


14.3 


1991 


10.4 
23.8 
13.3 


5.8 


23.4 


1992 


11.0 
24,4 
13.5 


6.2 


27.4 


1993 


10.5 
23.8 
13.3 


5.9 


275 


1994 


8.9 
20.9 
12.3 


5.0 


23.8 


1995 


8.5 
20.7 
12.3 


A7 


20.3 


1996 


76.1 100.9 138.2 145.6 147.4 106.5 111.9 118.9 





Reference periods: 


All data are annual averages for the year ending 30th June except for average weekly hours of paid 


overtime per employee (calendar year}, trade union membership rate (August of year), working days lost 
due to industrial disputes per 1.000 employees (calendar year}, and discouraged jobseekers September 


of year). 
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Work — State summary 














LABOUR FORCE wits Fees NOW Vie. Qld ov WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 


Total labour force ‘000 1995-96 30271 2267 1673 726 B98 223 88 171 $066 
Participation rate oy, 4995-96 62.6 63.5 64.8 61.9 66.2 60.7 70,3 73.7 63.7 
Male participation rate % 1995-96 72.8 73.8 75.1 717 76.5 TL rade | 80.8 73.9 
Female participation rate %%, 1995-96 52.6 53.6 54.7 62.4 56.0 50.7 63.2 66.8 53.8 
Women (of labour force) % 1995-96 47.8 43.4 4?6 43.1 A? 5 A? 4 44.3 A6.2 423.9 
PAID WORK Units Years NSW Vie. Old SA WA Tas. NT ACT — Aust. 
Total employed ‘O00 1995-96 2786 2068 1518 657 830 201 84 158 8300 


age (of total 1995-96 23,3 24.8 24.5 27.7 35.5 27 22.3 75.3 24.6 


employed 


Empioyment/population ratio 1995-96 oid 67.9 58.8 56.0 61.2 34? 65.3 68.1 58.3 


Fo 
Te 
Employed in service industries (of va 1995-96 eu 10.8 ‘1.6 f0.2 the 70.9 80.2 89.7 723.1 
total employed) 

Yo 

ria 


Ernployed in manufacturing 
inductee fof total employed} 


Part-time employed who prefer 
more hours (of part-time employed) 


Average hours worked per week by hours 1995-96 AQ.2 40.2 41.3 40.2 A1.2 39.2 40.5 38.5 40.5 
full-time workers 


1995. 96 12.9 17.1 17.0 15.2 10.1 11.9 3.4 of -13s4 


41995--96 24.9 26.2 2i.f. 29.5 29.1 28.2 21.8 25.6 26.2 


Average weekly hours of paid hours 1996 11 1 oe 14 LO 1.2 0.8 4.5 0.5 dP 
overtime per employee 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS Units Years NSW Vic. Qid SA LWA Tas. NF ACT = Aust. 
Trade union membership rate % 1996 30.7 31.9 31.4 35.1 25:0 39.3 22.5 33.4 31.1 
Working days lost due to industrial days 1996 162 413 162 RO BS 78 61 448 131 


disputes per 1,000 employees 





Uinits Years NSW Vic, Old SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 
Total unemployed ‘G00 1995-96 2734.9 198.6 155.2 68.6 68.2 23.3 6.2 12.8 766.7 
Long-term unemployed ‘000 1995-96 75.0 63.4 37.7 24.0 141 RA 13 2.7 226.5 
Unemployment rate %, 1995.96 7.8 8.8 9.3 9.5 7.6 10.0 1. 7.5 85 
Youth unemployment rate % 1995-96 19.2 21.8 21.4 26.9 17.1 21.6 17.3 94.9 90.7 
sd unemployment/population % 1995-96 11.0 42.1 12.7 155 11.2 12.8 10.3 16.2 12.3 
pot unempioyment/population  % 1995-96 4.3 Ag 5.3 5.0 A.A 5.4 A3 4.3 A? 


Median duration of unemployment weeks 1995-06 24.8 217 16.2 26.4 13.3 26.9 11S 14.8 230.3 





NOT IN LABOUR FORCE Units Years NSW Vic. Old SA iA fas. NT ACT Aust. 
Discouraged jobseekers ‘060 1996 42.5 30.3 20.4 113 9.7 2.2 *4,4 1.3 118.9 
Reference percds: Ail data are annual averages for the year ending 30th June except for average weekly hours of paid 


overtime per employee (calendar pean). trade union membership rate (August of year), working days lost 
oe to Nees rial disputes per 1,000 employees (calendar year), and discOuraged jobseekers feentember 
of year 


Average hours worked per week by full-time workers — 
average hours worked, including overtime, by 
full-time workers during the survey reference week, 
The hours are chose stated by survey resporndents 
and are wot necessarily the hours paid for, 
Relerence: Labour Force, Ausirettice 
(Cat. no, 6203.0), 


Average weekly hours paid overtime per employee —- 
loral overtime hours paid for divided by the total 
number of emplovees, including those who were 
not paid for any overtime. Overtime is ime worked 
in excess of award, standard or agreed hours of 
work for which payment is received. Figures are the 
annual average of quarterly figures. 

Reference: fob Vacancies and Overtinie, Austratia 
(Cal. no, 6354.0). 


Discouraged jobseekers — people who wanted to 
werk and who were available to start work within 
four weeks but whose main reason lor not taking 
active steps to find work was that they believed 
they would nor be able to find a job tor reasons of: 
age: language or ethnicity; schooling; training; skills 
or experience, no jobs in their locality or line of 
work, or they considered that there were no johs at 
ali available. 

Reference: Persovs Wot in the Labour Force, 
Austria (Cat, na, 6220.0). 


Employed — persons aged 15 and over who 
worked curing rhe reference week for pay, profil, 
commission, payment in kind ac without pay in a 
family business, or who had a joh but were not at 
work. 
Relerence: Labour Force, Arstratia 
(Cat. no, 6203.0), 


Employees — cmployed persons who worked! for 
wages or salary in the reference periad. 
Reference: fabour Force, Australia 
(Cat. no, 6203.0), 


Employment/population ratio — the number of 
employed persons in a group expressed as a 
proportion of the civilian populaiion in the same 
group. 

Reference: fabour Force, Austreatica 
(Cat. no. 6203.0}. 


Full-time workers — employed persons wlio usually 
worked 35 hours a week or more and others who, 
although usually working fess than 35 hours a 
week, worked 45 hours or more during the 
reference week. 

Reference: Labour Force, Australia 
(Cat. no. 6203.0). 


Labour force — all persons aged 15 and over who, 
during the reference week, were employed, or who 
were not employed but had actively looked for 
work and were available to start work. 

Reference: Labour Force. Australia 
(Cat, 10. 6203.0), 


Long-term unemployed — people unemployed for 
52 weeks or longer. 
Reference: Lebour Force, Australia 
(Cat. no. 6203.0), 


Manufacturing industries — the manufacturing division 
of the Australian and New Zeatand Standard 
industrial Classtfication (ANZMC} 
(Cal. no. 1292.05. 
Reference: Ladiaur Force, Australia 
(Cat. no. G203.0), 


Work — definitions and references 


Median duration of unemployment — the period of 
unemployment at which halFof the unemployed 
had been unemployed for more weeks and half had 
been unemployed lor fewer weeks. 

Reference: Labour Force, Australia 
(Cat. no. 6203.05. 


Participation rate — for any group, the labour force 
expressed as a percentage of the civilian population 
hi the same group. 

Reference: Labour Force, Australia 
(Cat. no. 6203.0}. 


Part-time employed — employed persons whe usually 
worked less than 35 hours a week and whe clid so 
during the reference week. 

Reference: Labour Force, Austreidie 
(Cat. no, 6203.0}. 


Part-time employed who prefer more hours — 
parttime employed who indicated they would 
prefer to work more hours. 

Reference: Labour Force, Austreatic 
(Cat. no, 6203.04. 


Service industries — the combination of the following 
divisions of the Australian and New Zealand 
Standard industrial Classification (ANZSIC) 
(Cat. wo, 7202.0): wholesale trade; retail trade; 
accommodation, cafes ancl restaurants; transport 
and slorage; communication services; finance and 
insurance: property and business services; 
government administration and defence; 
education; health and community services; cultural 
and recreational services; and personal and orher 
Services. 
Reference: Labour Force, Atestratia 
(Cat, no. 6203.0). 


Trade union membership rate — the number of 
employees with inembership in a trade union in 
connection with theit main job divided by total 
employees. 

Reference: Trade Union Members, Australia 
(Cat. 10, 6325.0). 


Unemployed — persons aged! 15 and over who were 
nat employed during the reference week, but who 
hac actively looked for work and were available to 
Start work. 

Reference: Labour Forve, Australia 
(Cat. no, 6203.0), 


Unemployment rate — the number unemployed 
expressed as a proportion of the labour farce. 
Separate rates may be calculated for sub-groups of 
the papulation. 

Relerence: Labour Force, Australia 
(Cat. wo, 6203.0). 


Working days last due to industrial disputes — total 
working cays losi by employees due to industrial 
dlisputes during che year. 

Reference: industrial Disputes, Australia 
(Cat. no, 6322.0), 


Youth unemployment/population ratio — the number 
of uncmnploved people aged 15-19, expressed as a 
proportion of all people aged 15-19. 

Reference: Labour Force, Australia 
(Car, no, 6203.05. 


Youth unemployment rate — the number of 
unemployed people aged 15-19, expressed as a 
propartion of people aged 15-19 in rhe labour 
force. 

Reference: Labour Force, Australia 
(Cat. no. 6203.0}, 





Changing industries, 
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in 1966, 46% of 
workers in Australia 
were employed in 
production industries. 
Now, 30 years fater, 
that proportion has 
diminished to 28%. 


Over the past few decades the Australian 
labour force has changed substantially. The 
shift in labour demand arising from new 
technology, microeconomic reforms (such as 
tariff reductions, industrial relations reforms 
and changes to standards and regulations) 
and internationalisation of product markets 
have all contributed to this change. Another 
factor affecting the demand for labour has 
been the adoption of new management 
strategies that emphasise work force 
flexibility, particularly increased use of 
part-time and casual employees. Employment 
has grown significantly in the service sector, 
particularly in the property and business 
division and the accommodation, cafes and 
restaurants division. On a smatlier scale, 
changes in home life have led to an increased 
demand for services to replace in part those 
traditionally carried out within the home, 
such as child care and meal preparation. 
Along with this growth in the service sector 
there has been a decline in employment in 
production industries like manufacturing and 
mining’. 


In addition to changes in the relative shares of 
people employed in different industries, 
changes in processes and products within 
industries have led to a shift in the sorts of 
jobs that employers now offer. These jobs 
generally require employees with a greater 
level of skill. Technology has been one of the 
main agents of change. Computerisation, 
mechanisation and automation have been 


Industry and occupation 
classifications 


The classification of occupations and industries 
in the review is based on standard ABS 
classifications. However, analysis is limited by 
changes in those classifications. The Australian 
Stavdard industrial Classification (ASIC) was 
introduced in 1969. Since then, the changes in 
industrial structure, described in this review, 
have led 10 the obsolescence of that classification 
system, Consequently, in 1994, the Austrafran 
and New Zealand Standard Industrial 
Classification (ANZSIC) was introduced. This 
classification system provides more detailed 
infomation on die service sector, but the time 
penod tor historical analysis is limited because 
only data from 1984 onwards have been 
re-ckassified. 


The Australian Standard Classification of 
Occupations (ASCO) (First Edition), used in this 
review, Was introduced in 1986, This classification 
system 15 based on rhe kind of work done, 
defined in terms of skill level and skill 
specialisation. The skill level of an occupation is a 
function of the range and complexity of the tasks 
performed. Skill specialisation is a function of the 
knowledge required, tools and equipment used, 
materials worked on and goods and services 
produced in relation to the tasks performed. Ar 
the broadest jevel of the classification there are 
eight major groups disappregared primarily 
according to skill level. In May 1996 a second 
edition of ASCO was introduced. This edition 
refines the definition of skill levels and places an 
increased emphasis an occupation entry 
requirements. 


Proportion of all employed people in the production and service industries 


Service industries 


1966 1971 1976 4981 





1986 1991 1996 


Source: Labour Force, Australia, Historica! Summary 1966 to 198d (Cat. no. 6204.0) and Labour Force, Austraha 


(Cat. no. 6203.0). 
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Production and service industries 


Tn this review most of the industny information ts 
presented at the broad division level of the 
ANZSIC incluisery classification. The use of 
divisions ondy is a simplification since some of the 
production jidustries have service components 
which, for this review, are keoredd. 


incorporated into the work place with the 
common result of reducing the need for 
labour and creating new types of jobs’. 


Another major influence on industrial 
restructuring has been government economic 
policy. Generally, the Australian economy has 
always been vulnerable to the world 
economy, particularly to commodity prices 
and overseas competition. For most vears 
since the early 1970s Australia has spent more 
on importing goods and services than it has 
earned from exporting them (known as a 
goods and services deficit). This led to 
government economic initiatives in the 1980s 
aimed at creating a more efficient and less 






1995-96 


sheltered manufacturing sector that could 
eam export dollars. These initiatives included 
gradual cutting of tariffs, floating the 
Australian dollar, liberalisation of foreign 
investment and allowing forcign banks into 
Australia’. 


The decline of employment in 
production industries 


In 1966, 46% of all employed people in 
Australia worked in production industries: on 
the land or sea, down mines, in the factories 
or on building sites. Now, 30 years later, that 
proportion has diminished to 28%. During 
that 30-year period nearly all employment 
growth has been in the service sector, which 
increased from 2.6 million to 6.0 million 
workers. The number of workers in 
production industries remained at between 
2.0 and 2.5 million. The production 
industries were, and still are. mainly the 
preserve of men working full time. Overall, 
women occupied 23% of production industry 
jobs in 1995—96, only 1.5 percentage points 


eye 


Change between 1985-6 and 1995-96 


Percent- Proportion Proportion 





Employed 
Industry division people 
‘O00 
Production industries 2 299.7 
Construction 600.3 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 421.9 
Manufacturing 1111.4 
Mining 85.3 
Electricity, gas and water 80.8 
Service industries 5 98/.5 
Property and business sérvices 795.8 
Accommodation, cafes and restaurants 380.6 
Cultural and recreational services 187.6 
Personal and other services 314.9 
Health and community services ?57.0 
Retail trade 1 226.8 
Education 584.7 
Wholesale trade 499.1 


Government administration and defence 378.7 


Finance and insurance 315.6 
Transport and storage 388.3 
Communication services 158.4 
Tatal § 287.2 


Fnployed age WOKING of workers 
peaple change parttime  fernale 
‘O00 3 % points  % points 
15.8 0.7 3.4 Ls 
123.0 25.8 Bs Pe 1.4 
-6.0 -1.4 3.7 2.6 
-17.4 -1.5 2.7 0.8 
20.5 -19.4 1.5 1.9 
63.3 -43.9 1.5 8.5 
1421.9 31.1 6.5 nF 
344.1 76.2 3.9 Oar 
152.3 66.7 2.9 “O.4 
60.9 43.1 6.2 25 
93.5 42.2 a2 -4,.6 
185.8 22:5 7.4 2.5 
279.0 29.4 10.7 0.6 
132.4 29.3 20 5.0 
73.2 17.2 2.8 2.9 
48.4 14.7 4 5.8 
21.2 tue 6.2 5.4 
24.4 Bat 4.1 2 | 
Get 4.4 4.9 6.6 
1 437.7 21.0 6.3 4,2 





Source: Labour Force Survey (unpublished data). 


more than in 1985-86. In comparison, 
women occupied 43% of jobs overall in 
1995-96, four percentage points more than in 
1984586. 


Manufacturing has been the major employer 
dmeng production industries since the 1940s. 
However, by the mid 1970s employment in 
manufacturing started to decline, The main 
cause of this was a slowing of growth due to 
the world-wide effects of the rise in oil prices 
in 1973-74. At the same time new social 
reforms, wage rises, and a devaluation of the 
dollar saw a great increase in the rate of 
inflation. These changes affected all sectors of 
the Australian economy, particularly 
manufacturing, which had to face increasing 
competition from the newly industrialised 
countries of Asia’. 


Australian manufacturers had been protected 
from international competition by high tariff 
barriers since federation. However, by the mid 
1960s this was increasingly seen as a 
retrograde policy that was leading to 
inefficiency and stagnation. The need for 
reform led to government economic 
initiatives in the mid 1980s that included 
gradual cutting of tariffs and liberalisation of 
foreign investment. These were intended to 
create a more efficient and less sheltered 
manufacturing sector that could earn export 
dollars’. 


Since 1985-86 the overall number of people 
employed in the production industries has 
remained relatively static at about 2.3 million. 
During the period 1985-86 to 1995-96, the 
construction industry grew, gaining about 
123,000 workers (26% growth). This growth 
largely offsets the declines experienced in the 
other production industries. The greatest 
reduction in employment occurred in the 
electricity, gas and water supply industries 
where the number of workers decreased by 
63.300, a decline of 44%. 


During the period 1985-86 to 1995-96 
overall employment in manufacmiring 
industries continued to decline. The number 
of workers employed decreased by 1.5% 
(17,400 workers). The largest percentage 
decline occurred in the textiles, clothing, 
footwear and leather industries, the core 
manufacturing industries in the early part of 
this century. Employment in this group 
declined by 18% (22,200 workers) berween 
1985-86 and 1995-96. Employment in 
machinery and equipment manufacturing also 
declined, by 10% (26,300 workers). The 
greatest percentage gain in workers, 25% 
(16,100 workers), occurred in the 
non-specific group of other manufacturing 
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which includes the manufacturing of 
prefabricated buildings and furniture. The 
only other manufacturing groups to increase 
their employment levels were printing, 
publishing and recorded media 
manufacturing (14% increase, 13,200 
workers) and food, beverages and tobacco 
manufacturing (12% increase, 19,500 
workers). 


The growth of employment in 
service industries 


The growth of employment in the service 
sector is not a recent phenomenon. The 
sector has grown steadily throughout the 
century, from about 90% of employment in 
the early part of this century’ to 72% in 
1995-96. This pattern of growth is also found 
in other industrialised countries*. Factors 
contributing to this growth include the 
increase in part-time and casual work and the 
increase in services that replace work 
previously done in the home, such as child 
care, cleaning, gardening, maintenance, food 
preparation etc. Another important influence 
has been the recognition that many sectors of 
the service industry have the potential to earn 
export income’. For example, there has been 
vigorous promotion of Australia’s tourism and 
education industry. (see Australian Social 
Trends 1995, Overseas students, pp. 75-77 
and Travel and tourism, pp. 156-160 }. 


Between 1985-86 and 1995-96 the number 
of workers in the service industries increased 
by 31%, an increase of 1.4 million jobs. The 
service industries employed slightly more 
females than males (51% female in 1995—96). 
Overall, part-time work was more common in 
service industries, with 29% working part time 
compared to 13% in production industries. 
However, part-time workers were not evenly 
distributed across all service industries. There 
were higher concentrations in industrics such 
as accommodation, cafes and restaurants 
(45% part time) and in the retail trade (42% 
part time). Increased employment in the 
service sector has been the major impetus to 
the recent growth in part-time employment, 
panicularty among females (see Australian 
Social Trends 1994, Trends in part-time work, 
pp. 103-108). 


The service industry with the highest 
employment growth was propeny and 
business. The number of workers in this 
division grew by 76%, an increase of about 
344,100 (this division includes services such 
as property operators and developers, real 
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4986 1995 Change 


industry division -87 -96 {a 
% % "GOO 

Agriculture, forestry, 

fishing and hunting 70.9 69.9 22.2 
Mining 72.5 67.7 -16.3 
Manufacturing 70.6 65.7 -fl2 
Electricity, gas and water 59.8 44.7 -43.2 
Construction T4.6 72.6 20¢ 
Wholesale trade 33.3. -32.2 18.1 
Retail trade 30.2 29,7 68.7 


Accommodation, cafes 
and restaurants 39.2 40,1 52.1 


Transport and storage 59.2 565.5 -8.8 


Communication services 38.0 31.6 -T.7 
Finance and insurance ae 1.9 -3.5 
Property and business 

Services 20.1 22.7 64.3 
Government 

administration and 

defence 28.9 216 #£-14.9 
Education 10.5 6.9 -9.7 
Health and community 

services 74.9 15.9 2.5 
Cultural and recreationa! 

SEVIGES ee a 9.9 
Personal and other 

services 42.1 36.9 10.6 
Total 40.6 35.7 102.5 


(ak Increase or decrease in the number of blue-collar 
employees within the industry dnasion. 


Seurce: Labour Force Survey (unpublished cata). 


estate agents, technical, computing, legal, 
accounting and marketing services}. 


The second fastest percentage growth (67%, 
152,300 more workers) occurred in the 
accommodation, cafes and restaurants 
division followed by the cultural and 
recreational services division (48%, 60,900 
more workers). Although the retail trade 
ranked sixth in percentage growth (29%), it 
ranked second in the actual number of new 
jobs, 279,000. 


The effect on occupations 


All these broad patterns of industrial change 
have an effect on the jobs available today. This 
employment shift has, in general, reduced the 
opportunities for bluc-collar workers and 


Biue and white-collar occupations 


Bive-collar occupations in this review cefer to the 
following major groups of the Australian Standard 
Classification of Occupations: tradespersens, 

plant and machine operators, and drivers, and 
labourers and relaied workers. These major 
proups are predaminantly associated with trades 
andl lower-skilied jabs that are often physical. 


White-coller occupations in this review refer to 
managers and administrators; professionals, 
para-professionals; clerks; sales persons and 
personal service workers. These major groups are 
predominantly associated with higher education 
and specific skills or with lower-skilled jobs that 
are mainly social rather than physical. 


increased the opportunities for whitc-collar 
workers. 


Over the period 1985-86 to 1995-96 most 
employment growth occurred in white-collar 
occupations. The number of workers in 
white-collar jobs increased by about one 
million while the number in bluc-collar jcrbs 
increased by about 100,000. This difference 
was spread across most industries, with nearly 
all industries having a reduced proportion of 
blue-collar workers. The electricity, gas and 
water supply and the government 
administration and defence industrics 
experienced proportionally the largest 
decreases: 15 percentage points and 7 
percentage points respectively over the 
ten-year period. However, it was the 
manufacturing sector that actually lost the 
most blue-collar jobs over the period 
(71,200). 


The top ten fastest-growing occupation 
groups between 1985-86 and 1995-96 reflect 
the increased demand for white-collar 
workers as opposed to blue-collar workers. 
The greatest percentage growth (an increase 
of 91% or 102,800 workers) occurred in the 
personal service worker classification (this 
group includes child-care workers; enrolled 
nurses; dental nurses; home companions and 
aides: travel stewards and tourist guides}. In 
rank order, the next four fastest growing 
occupations were business professionals 
(90%, 143,600 more workers}; medical and 
science technical officers anc technicians 
(86%, 18,400 more workers); miscellaneous 
professionals, which includes economists, 
psychologists, librarians, education 
researchers and other social scientists (59%, 
21,500 more workers); social professionals. 
which includes social workers, counsellors, 
lawyers and ministers of religion (51%, 26,000 
more workers). 
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Change between 1986-87 and 1995-96 
Oecupation group Number of workers Percentage change 
BOG % 
Personal service workers 102.8 91.3 
Business professionals 143.6 89.9 
Medical and science technical officers and technicians 18.4 85.8 
Miscellaneous professionais 21.5 58.8 
Social professionals 26.0 B12 
Data processing and business machine operators 39.5 49.6 
Other teachers and instructors 38.9 43.8 
Managing supervisors (ather business) 36.5 43.8 
Tellers, cashiers and ticket salespersons 50.9 47.5 
Receptionists, telephonists and messengers 68.8 A1.8 
a) Minor cccupation groups of the Australian Standard Classification of Occupations. 
Source: Labour Force Survey (unpublished data). 
Conversely, the majority of the occupation metal fitting and machine tradespersons 
groups in which employment shrank over the decreased by 15% (19,400 fewer workers); 
same period were low-skilled occupations or machine operators decreased by 13% (20.700 
those that have been affected by the impact of = workers) and farmers and farm managers by 
technological and economic change. The 11% (29,200 workers). 
greatest proportional decrease in _ . 
employment occurred among miscellaneous Unless workers receive training the inevitable 
clerks such as teachers aides, personnel result of the shift towards a more skilled 
clerks; legal and related clerks, and postal labour force is that those without skills are left 
clerks and officers. This group had declined out or marginalised. Skilled people have 
by 41% (70,800 fewer workers). The next four — lower uncmployment rates than unskilled 
occupation groups in which the relative people (sce Austratian Social Trends 1996, 
number of workers decreased the most were From school to work, pp. 79-81; and 
construction and mining labourers which Australian Social Trends 1997, Education and 
decreased by 19% (26,100 fewer workers); employment, pp. 84-87). 
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Top 10 fastest shrinking occupation groups(a), 1936—aauaaeaamo-o 
Change between 198 





Occupation group Number of workers 
‘000 
Miscellaneous cierks -70.8 
Construction and mining jabourers -26.4 
Metal fitting and machine tradespersans -19.4 
Machine operators -20.7 
Farmers and farm managers -29,2 
Stenographers and typists 22.9 
Stationary plant operators “5.21 
Engineering and building asseciates and technicians -6.3 
Printing tradespersons -1.8 
Other metal tradespersons -4.4 


(a) Minor occupation groups of the Australian Standard Classification of Occupations. Groups with fewer 
in 1995-96 were excluded. 


Source: Labour Foree Survey (unpublished data). 
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: i 
Percentage change 
% 
-41.3 
-18.0 
-15.1 
-13.0 
-11.1 
8.8 
-8.0 
-F.F 
-4.4 
-4.0 
than 10,000 people 
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Occupational distribution of 
unemployed peopie's last full-time 
job(a), 1995-96 


Unemployed 
Occupation group people 

oo 
Managers and administrators 4.3 
Professionals 5.6 
Para-professianals 3.1 
Tradespersons 17.6 
Clerks i? 2 
Salespersons and personal service 
workers 16.4 
Plant and machine operators, and 
drivers 9.8 
Labourers and related workers 30.8 
Total 100.0 


(a) For unemployed people who had worked for two weeks 


of mare in full-time employrnent in the last 2 years. 


Source: Labour Force Survey (unpublished data}. 


The demand for workers with particular skills 


is reflected in the relative distribution of 
previous occupations among unemployed 
people. In general, unemployed people with 
previous occupations that required high skills 
represented the minority of unemployed 
people while those with lower skill levels 
represented the majority of uncmployed 
people. 


The future? 


Over recent years government education 
policy has been directed at encouraging 
students to complete their secondary 
education and to go on to tertiary level 
studies. The relatively high Year 12 apparent 
school retention rates in the 1990s compared 
with the 1980s, and the increasing number of 
students completing tertiary studies reflects 
the success of these policies (sec Education 
— national summary table, p. 66). This will 
result in a more highly skilled labour force 
over the coming decade (see Australian 
Social Trends 1997, Education and 
employment, pp. 84-87). 


Some organisations have examined aspects of 
the likely future labour force. The then 
Department of Employment, Education and 
‘Training (DEET) published a report’ making 
projections of the future labour force and the 
former Economic Planning and Advisory 
Commission (EPAC) issued a report’ that 
comments on the major issues facing the 
labour market of the future. The DEET report 
concluded that continuing globalisation of 
the economy would be a major influence on 
the Australian labour force. Manufacturing 
would need to become increasingly 
competitive by improving productivily, but it 
would not provide major new opportunities 
for employment. Those employed in the 
manufacturing industries would need to 
become more skilled or update their skills to 
cope with new technologies. The report 
suggested that the service sector would 
continue its dominant role in providing new 
jobs. 
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Small business 





In 1994-95, 96% of 
non-agricultural private 
sector businesses in 
Australia had fewer 
than 20 employed 
people. These 
businesses contributed 
almost one third of 
non-farm industry 


Bross prodyction. 
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S mail business is acknowledged as a vita! 
and significant sector of the Australian 
economy’, with the vast majority of private 
sector businesses in Australia heing small 
businesses. In 1994-95, 96% of 
non-agricultural private sector businesses had 
fewer than 20 employees. These 781,000 
small businesses employing some 2.5 million 
people (33% of the workforce) contributed 
one third of non-farm industry gross 
production. 


A further 3% of the workforce (246,000 
people) were employed in some 11,500 
small farming, forestry and fishing businesses 
in 1994-95, These businesses, mostly farm 
businesses operated as family concerns, have 
been excluded from this review because the 
nature of their business operations is different 
from businesses in the non-agricultural 
sector, and data about the two sectors is 
collected differently, 


Small business over the last 
decade 


Berween 1983-84 and 1994-95, total 
employment in the non-agricultural private 
sector increased by 1.3 million, with small 
businesses accounting for half of this growth. 
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Non-employing businesses 
427 600 businesses 
640 500 own account workers 









Employers 


Source: Smal! Business in Austratia (Cat. no. 1321.0). 


Noan-agricultural private sector 


812 400 businesses 
5 452 600 persons employed 


Smiail business 
780 700 businesses 
2 470 100 persons employed 


309 000 employers 


Small business 


A business 3s traditionally regarded as small: if it is 
independenrly owned and operated; it is closely 
controlled by the owners who own most, if not 
all, af the operating capital, andl if the principal 
decision-making functions rest with the owners. 


Linfortunately, these characteristics are not readily 
idenrifiable for the business population as a 
whole, which renders such a definition 

impractical for statistical purposes, Hence 
business employment size is commonly accepted 
as a proxy for defining businesses by size in mast 
stulistical collections in Australia. 


tn this review, setad/ businesses are defined as 
Whose non-agricultural private sector businesses 
with fewer than 20 employed people (iicliding 
employers, own accouTt workers and 
emplovees). 


Over the period 1983-84 ta 1992-93, small 
businesses increased their share of 
non-agricultural private sector employment 
from 44% to 47%. By 1994-95, however, this 
proportion had declined 10 45%, indicating 
small businesses did not recover to the same 
extent as larger businesses from the last 
recession. 


tralian small business, 1994-95 


















Employing businesses 
353 600 businesses 
1 829 600 persons employed 


Ernplayees 
+ 5270 600 employees 
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Employment 
industry division Businesses fotal Women 
‘000 ‘000 Mo 
Production/construction 215.0 610.4 22.1 
Mining 2.5 9.5 14.7 
Manufacturing 62.8 238.9 31.2 
Construction 149.7 362.0 16.2 
Service industries 657.6 1845.5 47.8 
Wholesale trade 50.0 216.0 33.7 
Retail trade 134.7 506.9 45.7 
Accommodation, 
cafes and restaurants 25.4 148.4 55.9 
Transport and storage 44.1 1273.0 23.7 
Finance and insurance 20.7 50.7 47.3 
Property and 
ousiness services 431.4 377.9 46.2 
Education 15.6 43.6 69.7 
Health and 
community services 55.0 178.1 69.1 
Cultural and 
recreational services 27.2 714 52.8 
Personal and 
other services 55.0 129.5 57.8 
Total(¢) 780.7 2470.1 41.3 





fa) Includes own account workers, employers and employees. 
(o} Average ernployment per business. 


(ci Includes the electricity, Zas and water supply and cammunication senaces industries. 


Source: Smal! Gusiness in 4ustratia (Cat. no. 1321.0). 


In 1994-95, three quarters of small business 
employment occurred in the service 
industries (that is, industries other than 
mining. manufacturing and construction). 
This is slightly higher than the corresponding 
figure for businesses with 20 or more 
employed people (71%). Industries with the 
jargest small business employment were retail 
trade (507,000), property and business 
services (378.000), and construction 
(362,000). The construction industry had the 
largest number of small businesses. However, 
because the average size of small businesses 
in the construction industry was smaller than 
those in other industries, it was not the 
largest in terms of employment. 


Over the period 1983-84 to 1994-95, the 
greatest growth in the number of small 
businesses occurred in the property and 
business services sector (an increase of 
68,000), with small businesses in the 
construction industry also showing strong 


Average 
business 
sizefp) 


no. 

2.8 
3.8 
38 
2.4 
3.3 
4.3 
3.8 


2.3 
2.3 
2.4 


2.9 
2.8 


3.3 


2.6 


2.4 
3.2 


Businesses 
‘OOO 
re tal 
1.0 
20.0 
50.1 
159.4 
8.1 
-5.9 


6.1 
5,1 
6.4 


68.1 
8.2 


29.8 


8.4 


23:4 
236.1 


Growth, 1983-84 to 1994-95 


Employment 
‘000 
164.6 
Se 
40.6 
120.3 
457.8 
AG.2 
24.0 


34.6 
25.8 
15.6 


152.9 
20.2 


79.5 


17.6 


At1.4 
631.4 


growth (up by 50,000). Small businesses in 
these industries also outperformed other 
industries in terms of employment growth. 
While retail trade remains the largest 
employer among small businesses, growth 
over the period has been weak, with a small 
increase in employment and a decline in the 
number of businesses. 


Although small in employment terms, the 
most rapidly expanding area of small business 
activity occurred among businesses providing 
education products and services; this sector 
experienced employment growth of 86% 
berween 1983-84 and 1994-95. This was 
closely followed by businesses providing 
health and community services (81%). Other 
rapidly growing industries were property and 
business services (68%) anc mining (64%). 
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Prepertion of businesses with: 


No Proprietors 
Size of One proprietors from the 
Dusiness proprietor from the same 


(employment) onty same family family(a) 


Y% 6 Oe 
omall 
1-4 A7O 5.0 ATO 
5-19 23.6 16.9 59.5 
Large 
20-199 268.2 27.6 44.3 
200+ 43.8 45.1 21.4 


(a) includes businesses with some proprietors fram another 


family. 


Source: Industry Commission and Department of Industry, 
Science and Tourism (1997) A Portrart of Australian 
Gusiness: Results of the 1995 Gusiness Longitudinal 
Survey, 


Families in small business 


Very small businesses, that is, those involving 
fewer than five people, accounted for 85% of 
the total number of small businesses in 
1994-95. Of this group, there were 428,000 
non-employing businesses, run by 640,000 


operators, and 239,000 employing businesses. 


Many non-employing businesses, if not 
cyperated by a sole proprietor, are run as 
family concerns. Mary employing businesses 
are also managed by family concerns but the 
involvement of family members as joint 
proprietors tends to decline as the size of the 
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business increases. Only 6% of employing 
businesses with fewer than five peopic 
employed did not involve proprictors from 
the same family but among small businesses 
with between 3-19 workers, this proportion 
increased to 17%. 


Women in small business 


In 1994-95, one million women worked in 
small businesses representing 41% of all 
people occupied in small business. More than 
half of the women were employed in threc 
industries: retail trade, property and business 
services, and health and community services. 
Women predominated in several service 
industries, particularly those undergoing 
rapid expansion. They were heavily 
outnumbered by men, however, in the 
goods-producing sector. 


Mast women (70%), inckuding those who 
worked as salaried direciors of companies, 
worked in small businesses as employees. The 
remaining 30% (310,000 women) were 
involved in running smail unincorporated 
businesses. In 1994-95, 206,00) women 
worked as own account workers in 
non-employing businesses and 104,000 were 
involved in running unincorporated 
businesses with employees. Many of these 
two groups of women were in partacrships 
where their contribution to running the 
business was not determined. 


In 1994-95 women represented nearly 33% of 
people working in theic own unincorporated 
business (up from 30% in 1983-84). The 
average annual growth rate of women 
working as smali business owners over this 





40 7 ::Small business operators 
«Employed peaple 


30 





25-34 





40 





Age group (years) 


Source: Characteristics of Small Business Survey (unpublished data) and Labour Force, Australia (Cat. no, 6203.01. 
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period was 3.3%. This compares to an average 
annual growth rate of men working as small 
business owners of 2.1%. 


Small business operators 


The Characteristics of Small Business Survey, 
conducted in February 1995, provided details 
of own account workers, employers, and 
working clirectors of incorporated companies. 
These people, including those who worked in 
partnerships, were collectively classified as 
small business operators. By virtue of their 
Status as owners and directors many of these 
people would be involved in key business 
decision making processes. Some, however, 
who were members of a partnership would 
have spent most of their time doing other 
work for the business. 


When compared to the workforce as a whole, 
a far lower proportion of small business 
operators were aged under 25 (4% compared 
to 20%) and the proportion in the 25-45 year 
age group was also lower. Taken together, 
75% of small business operators were aged 
35 years and over compared to 34% of all 
employed people. This may reflect the need 
to build both capital and expertise before 
operating one's own business. 


The occupational profile of female operators 
differed trom that of men. Female operators 
were more likely to work as clerks and sales 
and personal service workers and less likely to 
work as managers and administrators or 
professionals. Part of this difference may be 
associated with the fact that many women 
Operators work as minor partners (often with 
husbands) in the business. It appears from 
the differences in occupations that they may 
often work in complementary roles in 
running the business. 


Most (71%) small business operators worked 
at their business on a full-time basis, but the 
pattern was quite different for male and 
female operators. 86% of malc operators 
worked full time compared to 44% of female 
operators. The proportions working full time 
were also lower than for the workforce as a 
whole, where 76% of employed persons (90% 
of males and 58% of females) work full time. 


For women especially, operating their own 
business may offer greater flexibility to 
combine work with other responsibilities. In 
1995, there were an estimated 301,000 
home-based small business operators, that is 
where the operator usually worked more 
hours at home than away from home. While 
33% of female small business operators were 






Women Total 





% % % 

Managers 

and administrators 270.6 13.6 18.2 
Professionals 16.7 414.2 14.8 
Para-professionals 2.8 1.5 ee 
Tradespersons 31.7 S14 Zand 
Clerks 1.3 37.8 13.6 
Saies and personal 

service workers 9.7 19.5 13.0 
Plant and machine 

operators and drivers 9,2? 2.1 6.4 
Labourers 

and related workers 2,0 6.1 1.4 
Total 160.0 100.0 108.0 


Source: Charactenstics of Smali Business Survey 
(unpUbShed data}. 


home based, only 19% of male small business 
operators were home-based. 


Many small business operators work long 
hours. Of those smali business operators who 
worked full time, 40% worked 51 hours per 
week or more, compared to about a quarter 
of the full-time workforce. Nearly 8% worked 
75 hours or more. 


Pay and benefits for small business 
employees 


In 1995, 62% of persons occupied in small 
business were employees. Employees in small 
businesses received lower earnings than their 
counterparts in larger businesses. The median 
weekly total earnings of full-time private 
sector employees (excluding managerial staff) 
in May 1994 was $539, compared to $480 for 
small business employees. While employees 
in small businesses worked on average 2% 
jess hours than employees overall, they 
received 13% less pay. In terms of hourly 
earnings, employees in small businesses 
earned, on average, 12% less than the average 
amount earned by employees across all 
businesses. 


In addition to wages and salaries, employees 
commonly receive various benefits in return 
for their labour. The Employment Benefits 
Survey, last conducted in August 1994, 
provides details of employees who worked in 
small and large workplaces. Not all employees 
in small tocations Gewer than 20 employees} 
worked for small businesses. Some small 
locations are part of larger businesses. Given 
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Sick leave 


SUper- 
annuation 
(a) Small locations employ less than 20 employees, larger locations employ 20 or more staff. 


Holiday 
leave 


Source: Employment Benefits, Austratia (Cat, no, 6334.0,40,001) 


that employment benefits are more likely to 
be determined by the size of the business 
than the size of the location, differences in 
conditions of service between employees of 
smali business and those of larger businesses 
could well be more marked than the 
following statistics indicate. 


Full-time employees at locations with less 
than 20 employees were less likely to have 
superannuation cover than their counterparts 
in larger locations (88% compared to 96%). 
The difference was greater for smail 
businesses with less than 10 employees. Thus, 
among locations with 10-19 employees, 92% 
of full-time employees had superannuation 
cover while among those at locations with 
fewer than 10 employees the proportion was 
87%, 
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buUSINESS half of more of 
(employment) Nane employees employees 
% 96 % 
smail 
1-4 92.4 4,2 3.4 
5-15 87.3 7. 4,9 
Large 
20-199 60.6 27.0 12.4 
200+ 21.2 40.9 38.1 


Source: Industry Commission and Department of Industry, 
Science and Tourism (L997) A Portrait of Austratian 
Business: Results of the 1995 Business Longitudinal Survey. 
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ment benefits of full-time employees, August 1994 
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Full-time employees at small locations were 
also less likely to receive holiday leave, sick 
leave or long service leave. For instance, only 
77% of those employed in locations with 
fewer than 10 employees received holiday 
leave compared to 95% of those in locations 
with 20 or more employees. Although 
enjoyed by only a minority of full-time 
employees, those at small locations were 
more likely to receive assistance with the cost 
of day-to-day travelling and telephone 
expenses. 


Trade union membership 


Differences in rates of pay and other work 
conditions between employees in small and 
large businesses may reflect differences in the 
skills of employees and the stability and 
profitability of the businesses. However, they 
may also reflect differences in the influence of 
trade unions. In 1995, the representation of 
trade union members in small businesses was 
substantially less than in larger businesses. 
Only 9% of businesses with fewer than 20 
employees had a union member among their 
employees, compared to 42% of businesses 
with 20 or more employees. 


Endnotes 


1 Howard, J. Hon. 1997, More Time for Rusiress, 
Statement by The Prime Minister, The Hon. John 
lioward MP, 24 March 1997, AGPS, Canberra. 
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Employment of people with 
a handicap 





In 1993, the labour 
force participation rate 
for people aged 15-64 
with a profound or 
severe handicap was 
33% compared to 77% 
for those without a 
handicap. 
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An important means of both contributing to 
society and maintaining financial 
independence is through participation in paid 
employment. 


The extent to which individuals are able to 
participate in work can be substantially 
affected by physical, psychological or 
intellectual impairments. Some young people 
with severe disabilities may never be able to 
work, However, as the likelihood of having a 
disability (and of more severe disabling 
conditions) tends to increase with age, it is 
more common tor disabilities to impact on 
peaple later in their working life. 


Responses to the effects of disabling 
conditions on a person's ability to work are 
many and varied. Some people are able to 
adjust theic work arrangements, for example 
by reducing their hours of work. However, in 
recognition of the difficulties that many 
people face in getting jobs, government and 
community groups have developed a range of 
services to assis! people with a disability in 
finding and maintaining employment. 


These include promoting the concept of 
equal employment opportunity, supported by 
anti-discrimination laws such as the Disability 
Discrimination Act 1992, and 
eovernment-funded incentive (or wage 
subsidy) schemes to encourage employers to 
engage people with a disability. 






Disebiliy anc 

handicap status Working-age people 
‘OGG % 

No disability 9 9#6.5 85.2 
Disability 1 739.4 14.8 
Handicap 1274.7 10,9 
Mild 515.9 4.4 
Moderate 234.2 2.0 
severe 187.7 1.6 
Profound 100.2 0.9 
Not determined(a} 236.7 2.0 
Total 11 726.0 160.0 


(a) Severity of handicap was nct determined for people 
who had an employment or schooling handicap only. 


Source. Disability, Adeing and Carers, 4ustrala: Summary 
of Findings (Cat. no. 4430.0 and unpublished data). 


Disability and handicap 


A diseediiity is defined by the ABS as the presence 
afore ar more of a number of listed limitations, 
restrictions or impairments whielt have lasted, or 
were Likely te Last, for sis months or mare. 


A bandicap is a limitation or restriction in 
performing certain tasks associated with daily 
living in the areas of self care, mohiliny, verbal 
conmancation, schooling or employment. 


Severity of hendicap is classified according ta the 
leve] of difficulty people have, and the level of 
assistance thev require in performing a range of 
tasks ju the areas of self care, mobility and verbal! 
communication. Harclicap is classified into four 
levels af severity: profound (pecsonal help or 
supervision always required}; severe (personal 
help or supervision sometimes required); 
moderate (no help required, bur some difficulty 
experienced); or mild (no difficulty experienced, 
but the use of an aid is requirect), 


Working-age people 


Working-age people are hose aged 15-04 and 
living in households. 


In recognising that many people cannot 
obtain paid employment due to their 
disabiliry, the government also provides 
income support, the Disability Support 
Pension, as well as a range of benefits to those 
whe meet the disability and income criteria. 


Working-age people with 
disabilities and handicaps 


The 1993 Survey of Disability, Ageing and 
Carers found that, after excluding people who 
lived in institutions, 15% (1.7 million) of 
working-age people (i.e. aged 15-64) hada 
disability. This includes people with relatively 
minor impairments which are unlikely to 
affect their employment opportunities in any 
significant way. 


Most people with a disability also had a 
handicap (1.3 million or 11% of working-age 
people). The proportion of working-age 
people with a handicap increased with age, 
from 5% among those aged 15-24 to 26% 
among those aged 55-64. 


Of working-age people, 2% (288,000) had a 
severe or profound handicap, representing 
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about one quarter (23%) of those with a Labour force participation rates of 


handicap. The proportion of working-age eee 
people with a severe or profound handicap working-age people, 1993 


also increased with age, from 1% of those rate 


«% With a handicap 
aged 15-24, to 3% of those agect 55-64. 100 


s 8 86Without a handicap 















People permanently unable to work a ee ries 
In 1993. 3% of working-age people (391,006) GO Be 
were permanently unable to work, oe oe fae: ue 
representing about one third (31%) of those ; ag 
with a handicap. Malf of these (194,000) were 40 9 ses cies i 
aged 55-64 -. ef 
0 - one othe 
People's ability to work is affected by the ae 
nature of their condition. Among people with re fee 
a handicap, 62% of those whose main o— 
disabling condition was mental psychosis 16-24 265-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 
were permanently unable to work, compared Age group (years) 
to 30% of those whose main condition was of Source: Disability, Ageing and Carers, Australia: Summary of 
4a physical nature. Findings (Cat. no. 4430.0 and unpublished data). 


A higher proportion of younger than older 


people with a handicap had a main disabling pattern was evident for all age groups, and 
condition which was related to a mental, was particularly marked among those aged 
rather than a physica! disorder, and this was 35-64. Only 26% of people with a handicap in 
also the case for people wha were this age group were in the labour force. 


permanently unahle to work. Among those ; 
who were permanently unable to wark, 53% AS might be expected, labour ORE | 

of those aged 15-24 had a main disabling participation rates declined with increasing 
condition that was a mental! disorder, severity of handicap. Of people with a mild 
compared to 6% of those aged 55-64. In handicap, 31% were in the labour force. This 
contrast, older people were more likely to be raliiads cumitanend 20% of those with a profound 
affected by various physical impairments, handicap. 

particularly arthritis and other 


“he Because disability (and severity of handica 
musculoskeletal conditions. ecause disability ( rity p) 


is relaied to age, some of the observed 
difference in labour force participation rates 


Demand for employment can be explained by the different age 
structures of the various groups. When 

The labour force participation rates of adjusted for age, the differences in demand 

different population groups provide an for employment, though less pronounced, 

indicator of their demand for work. In 1993, remained sipnificant. The age-standardised 

people with a handicap had a labour force labour force participation rate for people 

participation rate (47%) well below that of without a handicap was 76%, compared to 


people without a handicap (77%). This 








Working-age people, 1993. = 8 
Age group (years) 
Working. age people 15-24 25 34 35-44 45-54 55 64 Total 
via % My % % Of 
People with a handicap 5.1 6.3 9.6 15.5 26.3 10.9 
Severe/profound handicap a Ua 1.7 2.4 35 AT 2.5 
Permanently unable to work Q.5 1.0 1.9 5.2 13.3 Sick 
‘B00 ‘O00 000 ‘BOO ‘000 ‘GOO 
Total people with a handicap 141.3 178.9 204.8 315.9 384.0 12747 
Total working-age pecple 2748.6 2821.8 2659.1 2034.6 1461.8 11 726.0 


Source: Disability, Ageing and Carers, Austraifa: Summary af Findings (Cat. no. 4430.0 and unpublished data). 
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Measuring demand for employment 


The labour force participation rate for any group 
is the number of people in the labour force (i.e. 
employed and unemployed) expressed as a 
percentage of the population in that group. This 
definition is not a complete measure of demand 
lor employment because it excludes peaple who 
would like to work, but have been discouraged by 
poor employment prospects from seekitig work. 


Jn the 1993 Survey of Disability, Ageing and 
Carers, the labour force was defined as those 
people whoa were working or seeking work. This 
differs fram the official measure collected in the 
Labour Force Survey because it does nor check 
whether people looking for work have taken 
active steps to find work, and are available co start 
a jabin the reference week. 


The labour force participation rate can be 
considered a measure of demand for work by 
those supplying labour to the market. 
Correspondingly the uneraployvment rate is a 
measure Of numer: deriand for employment. 


59% for those with a mild, and 23% for thosc 
with a profound handicap. 


Labour force participation rates were also 
affected by the nature of the handicap. People 
whose main disabling conclition was physical 
had a higher labour force participation rate 
(48%) than these with a mental condition 
(37%). The fabour force participation rate was 
lowest among those whose main condition 
was mental psychosis (19%), but relatively 


high among people with sight (62%) and 
hearing (72%) loss. 


Working-age women were, in general, less 
likely than men to participate in the 
workforce, and this was also the case for 
women with a handicap. 


Unmet demand for employment 


As well as being less likely to participate in the 
labour foree, people with a handicap who do 
participate are less likely than those without 
disabilities or handicaps to have their demand 
for work met. The 1993 Survey of Disability, 
Ageing and Carers found that 13% of people 
aged 15-64 were unemployed. However, the 
unemployment rate among people with a 
handicap was much higher at 21%. 


People whose main disabling condition was a 
mental condition had a higher unemployment 
rate (28%) than those whose main condition 
was physical (20%). The unemployment rate 
was highest for people whose main disabling 
condition was a respiratory disease (32%), 
and comparatively low for people with sight 
and hearing loss (17%), arthritis (16%) and 
other musculoskeletal disorders (18%). 


A factor contributing to high levels of 
unemployment among people with a 
handicap is the difficulty in finding jobs 
suitable to their requirements. 85% of 
unemployed working-age people with a 
handicap said they had employment 
limitations as a result of their handicap. 81% 





Disability status Men Women 
% % 
No disability 88.2 65.6 
Disability 62.6 46.1 
Disability without handicap 87.5 65.4 
Disability with handicap 52.6 39.9 
Mild 57.5 44.6 
Moderate 47.9 ote 
Severe 39.8 39.9 
Profound 26.1 gC i 
Not determined(b} 64.7 442 
Total 84.1 62.9 


(a) Standardised to the 1993 population aged 15-64. 


Labour force participation rate 





People rate 
Actual Standarcdisedi(a) People 
% % % 
76.9 76.3 12.0 
54.9 60.0 17.8 
77.9 18.7 412.6 
46.5 52 f 21.0 
513 58.9 18.5 
42.9 52.0 18.0 
39.9 41.5 22.2 
19.9 23,3 20.9* 
56.2 62.0 27.6 
73.6 73.6 12.7 


(b) Severity of handicap was not determined for the 237,000 people who had an employment or schogling handicap only. 


Source: Disabiiity, Ageing and Carers, Australia: Summary of Findings (Cat. no. 4430.0 and unpublisned data). 





Main disabling condition 


70 
Mental disorders 12.5 
Physical conditions 87.5 
Eye disorders 2.0 
Far disorders 6.4 
Nervous system diseases 6.7 
Circulatory diseases 6.9 
Respiratory diseases 7.8 
Arthritis 15.3 
Other musculoskeletal disorders 18.5 
Head injury/stroke/other brain damage 2.4 
Other 20.9 
Total 100.0 


Source: Survey of Disability, Ageing and Carers (unpublished data). 


said they were restricted in the type of job 
they could de, 21% said they would offen 
need time off work, and 30% said they werc 
restricted in the number of hours they could 
work. 


Working arrangements of employed 
people 


In 1993, 37% (468,000) of all working-age 
people with a handicap were employed, 
compared to 68% of those without a 
handicap. Among older people aged 55-64 
the effect of handicap on employment was 
cven more pronounced. 22% of people in this 
age group with a handicap were employed, 
compared to 49% of those without a 
handicap. 


As with unemployed people. many employees 
with a handicap (63%) said that they had 
employment limitations as a result of their 
handicap. When asked about the nature of the 
limitation, 63% of employees with a handicap 
said that they were restricted in the type of 
job they could do, and 33% said that they 
were limited in the number of hours they 
could work. 59% said their handicap made it 
difficult for them to change jobs, and 15% 
said their employer had to make special 
arrangements for their employment. 


The effects of empioyment limitations, which 
are more significant among people with a 
severe or profound handicap, are reflected to 
some extent in the working arrangements and 
occupations they have adopted. 
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g-age people with a handicap, 1993 ode 


Proportion 
with condition 


Unemployment 


Labour force 

participation rate = rate 
a % 
37.5 27.5 
47.8 20.3 
61.5 16.7* 
71.9 16.5 
39.1 24,7 
30.5 18.5* 
49.3 31.7 
44.3 15.7 
49.2 18.4 
48.1 23.8* 
Ag.2 21.7 
46.5 21.0 


Employment assistance 


Under tic Commonwealth; State Disability 
Agreement, the Commonwealth Government is 
responsible for the provision of employment 
services, while the Stares and Territories have 
responsibility for accommodation and otlter 
supoart. Responsibility for advocacy, information 
and research, and finding of services is sired 
herween the twa levels of gzoveniment. 


The Cormmonwealth Government, through the 
Disability Services Program administered by the 
Department of Heatth and Family Services, funds 
PON-ROVEMMENL Organisations (O assist people 
with a disability to find and stay in employment. 
A census of employment services in 1993 showed 
fhat on che census day, approximately 26,000 
people werc being supported by services funded! 
under the Disability Services Program!. 


The Department of Employment, Education and 
Youtl Aflaips aéfers a range of labour marke 
programs targeted toward people with a 
disalsiliry. 


The Disability Wage Suppiement assists people 
with severe disabilities who are unable to work at 
full wages tO receive a pro rata wage based on 
their levei of disability. 


As well as services and assistance targeted 
specificaily at people with a disability, they are 
also able to access mainstream services, sich as 
those provided by the Beparrment of 
Employment, Education and Youth Adlairs. 


10? 
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Working arrangements of employed working-age people, 1993 
With a handicap 


Severtty of handicap Main disabling condition 
Profound Total with Totat without 
Working arrangements and fimitations severe Moderate Mid Mental Physical ahandicap a4 handicap 
% % % % MN Y % 
With employment limitations{a) 13.8 Sf. 46.2 75.9 61.4 62.7 
Worked less than 35 hours per week 42.0 30,2 25.3 oi 28.3 29.2? 23.4 
Worked in labourer and related occupations 219 13.4 15.7 26.4 17.0 17.9 13.4 
Self employed 14.0 22.6 16.8 10.1* 17.6 16.9 13.6 
Worked at home 9.4% 17,1 11.0 9.3* 11.3 11.1 6.1 
Worked in the public sector 27.6 31.0 31.4 227.3 30.3 29.5 23.2 
‘000 ‘G00 ‘O00 GO "OOD ‘000 OOO 
Total amployed people 74.0 $2.5 215.6 43.4 425.1 468.5 7 O71.5 


ia) Refers lo employees only. 


Source: Survey of Disability, Ageing and Carers (unpublished data). 


Among employed people, those with a 
handicap were more likely to work part time 
(29%) than those without a handicap (23%). 
‘This was particularly evident among 
employed people with a profound or severe 
handicap, 42% of whom worked on a 
part-time basis. People with a handicap were 
also more likely to be selfemployed, and to 
work from home. 


People with a handicap work in a range of 
occupations, many of which are highly skilled 
and highly paid. However, a greater 
proportion of people with than without a 
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handicap were employed ia less-skilled 
occupations. [n 1993, 18% of employed 
people with a handicap worked in labouring 
or related occupations compared to 13% of 
those without a handicap. Some of these 
people may have acquired their handicap 
through their work. However this in itself is 
unlikely to account for the high proportion of 
employed people with profound and severe 


handicaps who worked in these manual 
occupations (22%). 


Those with a handicap were also slighth more 
likely than those without a handicap to work 
in the public sector (30% compared to 23%), 
possibly reflecting the leading role of 
government in promoting equal employment 
opportunity programs. 


Of employed people with a handicap, those 
whose main disabling condition was a mental 
condition were more likely to report 
employment limitations (76%), than those 
whose main condition was physical (61%). 
They were also more likely to work part time, 
and in labouring or related occupations. 


1 Commonwealth Department of Human Services 
and Health 1994, Service Consumer Profile 
Report 1993, AGPS, Canberra. 


Voluntary work 
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in 1994-95, 19% of Volunteers make a valuable contribution to 
the Australian community. The tasks they 
perform and the organisations to which they 


Voluntary work 





Australians undertook 
This review uses data from the Suevey of 


some voluntary work. give their time are many and varied. From — Voluntary Work conducted in June 1995, 
Wi, in sports grounds to hospitals, volunteers enrich information was collected from peaple aged 15 
omen were more the social and welfare networks of Australia. and aver about voluntary work pecformed during 


the previous year, 


Hkely than men to 


1 a ee Se at Fee + 
. ceo : -% 7 bane 


During 1994-95, an estimated 2.6 million 

volunteer. people, 19% of pecple aged 15 years or over, A colunteer & somecne who willingly gave unpaid 
undertook voluntary work through a group or help in the fonn of time, service or skills, rnrough 
organisation. TI ealunices contnbuied a formally structured organisation or group 


aes 2 during the year prior to the survey. This exchudes 
about 430 million hours of their time to other forms of personal or informal vohuntary 


voluntary tasks. This was equivalent to about work, such as minding the children next-door, 
3% of the time employed people spent in paid neighbourhood help etc. 
work over the same period (14.6 billion 
hours). The valanteer mate for any population group is 
the number of vohemnteers expressed as 2 
‘ nercentage of the population aged 15 years and 
Who volunteers? over in the group. 


cate eS Ee a eT 
1 . Segoe ee 


People of all ages worked as volunteers. 
Those aged 35—44 represented 28% of all 
volunteers. Overall, 57% of volunteers were 
women. In cach age group women 
out-numbered men by a similar proportion. 


Married people (including de facto partners) 
had higher volunteer rates if they had 
dependent children. Partners with 
dependants had volunteer rates of 23% for 
men and 30% for women. Pariners without 
dependants had volumteer rates of 17% for 
men and 19% for women. These differences 
reflect the involvement of parents, particularly 
mothers, in their children's activities. 


In 1994-95, women aged 35—44 had the 
highest volunteer rate (4.1% of all women in 
that age group had performed voluntary 
work) followed by women aged 45-54 (24%). 
The highest volunteer rate for men also" 
occurred in these two age groups (24% and 
21% respectively). The high volunteer rate in 
the 35—44 age group corresponds to the ages 
when many adults have school-age children. 








— Laas profile of volunteers, el re ee Graal 
% % % 
Age group (years) 
15-24 94 13.0 11.2 
25-34 13.6 19.0 16.3 
35-44 23.8 30.9 27.4 
45-54 21.0 24.0 22.5 
55-64 i er al De ee 19.6 
65 or older 15.7 189 17,4 
Family status 


Husband/wife/partner 20.1 24.4 22. 
With dependents 23.1 29.9 26.4 
Without dependents 17.3 419.2 18.2 





Men (OO) Women (000) Total 16.7 21.3 19.0 
Source: Voluntary Work, Austraiia (Cal. no. 4441.0}. Source: Voluntary Work, Australia (Cat. no. 4441.0). 
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Volunteer rates, 1982 and 1994-95 = 





State Men Women 
ae ere rea eed : eae 
Qld 
1982 25.8 31.4 
1994-95 48.3 23.5 
Vic. 
1982 26.9 29.5 
1994-95 17.6 22.2 


Aust. 1994-95 16.7 21.3 


Source: Prowsion of Welfare Service by Volunteers, 
Queensland (Cat. no. 4404.3}: Provision of Welfare Service 
by Volunteers, Victoria (Cat. no. 4401.2): Voluntary Work, 
Australia (Cat. mo. 4441.0}, 


Differences over time 


The 1995 survey of voluntary work was the 
first national survey of volunteers. 
Consequently, there are no earlier national 
figures on which to base comparison over 
time. However, comparable surveys have been 
held in some States. In 1982 surveys of 
volunteers were held in both Victoria and 
Queensland. The volunteer rates decreased 
markedly in both States between 1982 and 
1994—95. In Queensland the rates for women 
decreased from 31% to 24% and those for 
men decreased from 26% to 18%. In Victoria 
similar declines were experienced. These 
declines may be related to the increased 
participation of women in paid employment, 
reducing the amount of time that both 
parents can devote to volunteer activities. 


Regional differences 


Overall, volunteer rates were higher outside 
of State capital cities than within them. In 
State capital cities, 14% of men and 18% of 
women volunteered. Outside of the cities, 
21% of men and 27% of women volunteered. 


Volunteer rates also varied considerably 
between State capital cities and the remaining 
areas of their respective States. Among State 
capital cities, Sydney had the lowesi volunteer 
rate of 12%. This was followed by Melbourne 
and Perth at 16% and 17% respectively. 


The volunteer rates among people in each 
State who did not live in the capital cities also 
varied but were generally higher than those of 
people who lived in capital cities. For people 
living outside capital cities the highest 
volunteer rates were among those living in 
South Australia (33%) and Western Australia 
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Volunteer rates, 1994-95 


Capital Balance 


State/Temtory city of State Total 
% % % 
NSW 12.2 20.9 45.4 
Wie, 16.4 29,1 20.0 
Qld 20.6 21.3 20.9 
SA 19.0 32.7 22.5 
WA, 16,7 28.8 19.9 
Tas. 20.4 23.4 22.2 
NT na. ma. 23.4 
ACT na. na. 26.1 
Aust.(a) 16.2 24.0 19.0 


(a) Capital city total includes the Australian Capital Teritory 
and balance of State total includes the Northern 
Territory. 


Source: Voluntary Work, Ausiraiia (Cat. no, 4441.0). 


(29%) while the lowest rates were in New 
South Wales and Queensland (both21%). 


The higher volunteer rates outside of capital 
cities may indicate that there is a difference in 
social and community life between country 
and city. There is some evidence that clubs 
and organisations play a more important role 
in rural life. A study of a small town in Victoria 
illustrates the importance of clubs and 
organisations to social and community life in 
a rural area’. 


Tt <8 fleld of Oo: pas | = nisatie ne volt . teape: 
worked in{a), 1994-95 


Field of voluntary work Men Women 
% % 

Weltarefoommunity 27.0 31.8 
Education/training/youth 

development 16.7 31.8 
Sport/recreation/nobby A1.7 23.5 
Religious 16.2 18.8 
Heath 4.4 8.8 
Arts/culture 3.6 4.5 
Environmental/animal welfare 4.4 3.2 
Emergency services 8.5 el 
Business/professiona¥union 4.9 2.0 
Lawy/justice/palitical 2.2 1.3 
Foreigrvintemationat 0.6 0.9 


fa) ¥Yolunteers can work for more than one organisation, 


Source: Voluntary Work, Australia (Cat. no. 4441.0). 
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15-24 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


Age group (years) 


Source: Voluntary Work, Ausivalia (Cat. no, 4441.0). 


Field of voluntary organisation 


The fields in which volunteers worked were 
quite varied. However, the majority of 
volunteers were involved in sporting, 
recreational, educational, welfare or 
community fields. Male volunteers were most 
likely to carry out voluntary work in sporting 
and recreational fields (42%), and welfare and 
community fields (27%). Female volunteers 
were most likely to carry out voluntary work 
in welfare and community fields (32%), and 
educational and training fields (32%). 


The field in which volunteers worked was also 
related to the age of the volunteer, In general, 
the volunteer rates for educational, sporting 
or recreational fields were highest among 
people aged 35—44. The highest rates for 


Wledian hours of voluntary work |. = 


performed during 1994-95 
hours 
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Source: Voluntary work (unpublished data). 








welfare, community and religious fields 
occurred among older people. The high rates 
for educational, sporting or recreational fields 
among middle-aged people no doubt reflects 
the involvement of parents in the activities in 
which their children are involved. 


Hours worked as a volunteer 


While people aged 35—44 had the highest 
participation in voluntary work, they did not 
work the most hours. In general, the number 
of hours worked as a volunteer increased with 
the age of the volunteer. This correlates with 
the decrease in family and paid work 
commitments which come with increasing 


age. 


The median hours spent performing 
yoluntary work during the previous year by 








during 1994-95 
Hours worked Men Women fatal 
% % ra 
Less than 20 19,8 17.4 18.5 
20-39 14,7 14.4 14.6 
40-79 17.1 19.4 18.4 
80-139 16.0 16.8 16.5 
140-299 AT.6 17.8 17.8 
300 or more 14.7 14.1 14.4 
Total volunteers 100.0 100.9 100.0 
hours hours hours 
Median hours 74 5 5 


Source: Voluntary Work, Australia (Cat. no. 4441.0}. 
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(a) Volunteers may have given more than one reason. 


Source: Voluntary Work, Australia (Cat. no. 4441.0). 


people who were employed full time was 
lower (72 hours for men and 64 hours for 
women) than the median for volunteers who 
were not in the labour force (96 hours for 
men and 88 hours for women). 


Overall, there was considerable variation in 
the hours volunteers worked. 14% of 
volunteers performed 300 or more hours of 
voluntary work in the previous year, including 
a smal! proportion, 2%, who performed in 
excess of 1,000 hours. 19% of volunteers 
worked less than 20 hours of voluntary work 
during the previous year. 


Reasons for becoming a volunteer 


Most people carry out yolunteer work for 
more than one reason. The reason most 
commonly given was to help other people or 


SMM OR 
PROSE ERS 
DOSS. 





the community (stated by 42% of volunteers). 
23% of volunteers stated they volunteered to 
do something worthwhile. Some of the 
reasons given indicated that volunteers 
anticipated personal gains such as 4 sense of 
satisfaction or social contact (27% and 16% of 
volunteers respectively}. Another commonly 
given reason for volunteering was personal or 
family involvement (34% of vohinteers). That 
is, they or a family member were previously 
involved with the organisation for which they 
then performed voluntary work. 


Endnotes 


1 Dempsey, K. 1992, A Man's Town: Inequality 
between Women and Men in Rural Austratia, 
Oxford University Press, Melboume. 
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Berween 1984 and 1994 the share of total household disposable income 
going to low-income households decreased slightly, while highancome 
households increased their share. 


Youth income 


Between 1985 and 1995 the prapertion of young people with full-tume 
iobs has fallen. The earings of young employees compared to older 
workers have also declined. 


Charity at home and overseas aid 


In 1994-95, Australian taxpayers declared donations of $4.6 billion to a 
range of organisations with tax deductibility status. 

In 1996-97, the Australian government allocated $1.5 billion to overseas 
developmen assistance. 


EXPENDITURE : 


Household expenditure on recreation 


in real terms, Australian households spent 17% more on recreation in 


1993-94 than in 1984, cven though the size of the total household budget 


stayect much the same. 
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INCOME DISTRIBUTION tims 
GDP per capita (1989-90 prices) $'000 
Real household disposatle income  $'000 


per capita 


Share of grass income poing totop % 
quintile (of all income Farts 


Share of cross income pong to a4, 
bottom quintile (af all ifoonie units) 


Gini coefficient (of all income units} po. 


Median gross weekly income of $ 
couple with dependants income 
units 


Median gross weekly income of one $ 
parent incame units 


SOURCES OF INCOME Linits 


Main income source from 95 
government payments (of all 
income units) 


Main income source from 
government Jail eal (af couples 
with dependants income units 


Main income source from %, 
povemment payments (of one 
parent income units} 


Mean total weekly earnings of ail $ 
employees 
Mean total weekly eamings of $ 


full-time adult employees 


Mean weekly ordinary time earnings $$ 
of full-time non-managerial aduit 
employees 


Female/male ratio of mean total no, 
full-time adult weekly earings 


INCOME SUPPORT Units 
Aged on age pension O% 
Age pensioners ‘000 
Unemployment allawees O00 
Disability support pensioners ‘O00 
Sole parent pensioners ‘DOO 
GBP spent on income support - % 
Units 
Consumer price index (Base year no. 


1989-90 = 100.0) 


Reference periods: 


na. 


1986 I98/ i988 


19.9 
12.9 


45.3 
47 


0.41 
350 


220 


20.1 
12.7 


n.a. 
n.d. 


nas 


na, 


na. 


20.8 
12.9 


a. 
Ma. 


‘ane 
n.d. 


n.a. 


i989 


21.4 
13.3 


na. 
n.a, 


n.d. 


nd, 


n.a. 


1990 


21.7 
r13.7 


46.2 
4.8 


0.42 
755 


2t9 


i985 i986 i987 i988 i989 1990 


Nea. 


346 
410 


361 


0.79 


384 


0.79 


n.d. 


n.d, 


fia. 


384 
AG2 


406 


0.79 


n.a. 


na. 


Nad. 


411 
497 


433 


0.79 


0.79 


i986 1987 1988 1989 i990 


64.6 
1325 
568.7 
2713.8 
250.9 

6.3 


1986 


73.5 


62,7 
1322 
553.7 
289.1 
248.9 

6.1 


1987 1988 1989 


80.4 


61.5 
1 329 
478.0 
296.9 
238.7 

5.8 


86.3 


60.2 
1334 
389.8 
307.8 
239.5 

5.4 


59,2 
1 340 
419.8 
306, 7 
248.9 

3.4 


0.79 


1991 


213 
13.5 


na. 


flak, 


Me. 


a: FB 


ic. 


toot 


rc. 


nd. 


n.d, 


0.80 


1992 1993 
21.2 216 
i3.6 13.8 
n.d, na. 
na. na. 
na. na. 
na. na. 
na. na. 
i992 i995 
n.a. na. 
N.d. n.d. 
Td. nd. 
510 8 8=—-5526 
616 641 
S41 558 
0.82 0.80 


1991 1992 1993 1994 


99.3 
1376 
676.7 
334.2 
265.7 

6.3 


1990 «1997 


61.0 
1 446 
651.8 
378.6 
278.2 

v2 


62.8 
1516 
913.8 
406.6 
298.4 

1.5 


64.3 
1 582 
878.3 
436.2 
313.4 

tif 


1992 1993 i994 


ee ey 


1994 1995 
22.3 23.1 
14.0 14.3 

n.a. 47.9 
il.a. 3.6 
0.2. 0.44 
0.a. B42 
na. 349 

1994 17995 

1.2. 23.8 
f.a. 11.4 
na. 59.4 
533 551 
658 690 
58 608 
0.82 0.81 

1995 1996 

63.0 62.7 
1579 1603 
8227.6 846.6 
464.4 499.2 
324.9 342.3 

TA 4 
1995 1996 


92.6 100.0 1053 107.3 108.4 110.4 113.9 118.7 


index are for the financial year ending 30 June. 
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Data for GDP, real household disposable income, GDP spent on income support, and consumer price 








Income — State summary 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION 








Gross state product per captita 
(market price) 


Housenoid disposable income per 


capita 
Share of equivalent incame going 


to top quintile fof all income units) 


share of equivalent income going 
to bottom quintile (of all income 
units} 


Gini coefficient (of all income 
units) 


Median gross weekly income of 
couple with dependants income 
Wnts 


Median gross weekly income of 
ane parent income units 


SOURCES OF INCOME 


$'000 


$'000 


% 


Yo 


no, 


1994-95 
1994-95 
1994-95 


1994-95 


1994-95 


1994-95 


1994-95 


25.9 
16.8 
38.1 


7.41 


0.45 
8656 


326 


26.6 
16.5 
33.6 


7.1 


0.44 


B42 


361 


22.9 
44.7 
36.9 


#1 


0.44 


816 


349 


27.5 
15.8 
37.4 


7.4 


0.42 


852 


387 


20.6 
13.8 
35.8 


7.9 


0.41 


820 


261 


28.3 


15.9 


32.0 
21.1 
35.2 


ta 


0.38 
1003 


*458 


25.4 
16.1 
37.8 


7.2 


0.44 


842 


349 





Main income source from 
government payments (of all 
Income units) 


Main income source from 
government payments (of couple 
with dependants income units 


Main income source from 
fovernment payments (of one 
parent income units} 


Mean total weekly earnings of ail 
employees 

Mean total weekly earnings of 
full-time adult ernployees 


Mean weekly ordinary time 
earnings of full-time non- 
managerial adult employees 


Female/male ratio of mean total 
full-time adult weekly earnings 


INCOME SUPPORT 





Aged on age pension 

Age pensioners (a) 
Unemployment aliowees 
Disability support pensioners{a) 


Sole parent pensioners(a) 


nM. 


‘O00 


‘Q00 


‘G00 


1994-95 


1994-95 


1994-95 


1995 
1995 
1995 


1995 


Years 


1995-96 
1995-96 
1995-96 
1995-96 
1995-96 


28,4 


12.1 


56.1 


Sf2 
712 


621 


0.80 


NSW 


60.6 
546.5 
263.4 
172.3 
114.8 


28.3 


10.3 


98.8 


553 
689 


603 


0.81 


Vic. 


62.7 
410.1 
211.8 
115.6 

gape 


28.8 


12.4 


61.4 


924 
654 


590 


0.81 


Gid 


60.4 
267.5 
173.6 

83.3 

69.3 


66.3 
157.0 
76.3 
46.0 
29.0 


27.3 


40.9 


66.7 


243 
703 


616 


0.76 


34.8 


14.9 


t3.F 


201 
638 
572 


0.86 


Tas. 


The. 


Ma. 


n.d. 


2650 


17.5 


“ * 


*46.5 


§24 
770 


655 


28.8 


11.4 


99.4 


551 
690 


608 


0.81 
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(a) Components do not add to total because total for Australia includes pensions paid to people living Cverseas. 
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Adult employees — employees aged 21 or over, or 
those who are paid at the full adult rate. 
Reference: Aanplovee Earnings and Hours, 
Austrafia (Cat, no. 6306.0). 


Age pensioners — people receiving full or partial age 
pension excluding associated wife's or carer's 
pension. Men 65 years and over and women 60.5 
years and over may be eligible to receive the age 
pension, 

Reference: Department of Social Security, Artal 
Repoit. 


Aged — men 65 and over and women 60 and over. 
Reference: Estintated Resident Popittation by Sex 
and Age: States and Territories of Australia 
(Cab no. 3201.05. 


Consumer price index — 4 measure of Change over 
time in the retail price of a constant basket of 
goods and services which is representative of 
consumption pattems of employee households in 
metropolitan areas. 

Reference: The Austratian Consunter Price tredex: 
Concepts, Sources and Methods (Cat. no. 6461.0), 


Disability support Hensioners 
Reference: Department of Social Security, Annet?! 
Report. 


Disposable income — gross income less personal 
income tax (including the Medicare levy). 
Reference: income Distribution, Austratia 
(Cat. no. 6523.0). 


Employees — all wage and salary earners who received 
pay for any part of the reference period. 
Reference: Fxiplovee Earnires and Hors, 
Australia (Cat. no. 6306.0). 


Equivalent income — clisposable income adjusted, 
using simplified Henderson equivalence scales, to 
ailow comparison between different tpes of 
income units. The scales reflect assuniptions about 
how clifferent characteristics e.g. size and 
composition, relate to the amount of income 
different types of income units need to achieve an 
equivalent standard of living. 

Reference: facome Distribution, Australia 
(Cat, no. 6523.0). 


Female/male ratio of mean total full-time adult eamings 
Reference: £iiplavee Earnings and Hours, 
Australia (Car. no, 6506.0). 


Full-time employees — employees who usually work 
45 hours or nore a week, or the agreed hours of a 
full-time employee. 

Reference: Eniplovee Earnings and Hours, 
Austratia (Cat. no. 6306.0), 


GDP (gross domestic product) — an ageregaie 
measure of the value of economic prodiiction in a 
year. This series uses GDP(A} or average GDP. 
Reference: Austrafian Mational Accounts: 
National income, Expenditure and Product 
(Cat, no, 4204.05, 


GDP spent on income suppart — special 
appropriations under the Social Security Act for 
income support asa proportion of GDP. 
Reference: Department of Social Security, Avnuet 
Report, 


Gint coefficient — an index for measuring inequality 
of income distribution, The index, always betveen 
QOand 1, is low for populations with relatively equal 
income distributions and high for populations with 
relatively unequal income distributions. 
Reference: /rcone Distribution, Australia 
(Cat, ne. 6523.0), 


Gross income — cash receipts, that are of a regular and 
recurring nature, before tax or any other 
deductions are made. 

Reference: frcame Distribution, Austreatid 
(Cat, no, 6523.0). 


Grass State product — a sinular measure to GDP bur 
hased on State income estimates. 
Reference: Austratian National Accoits: State 
Accounts (Cat. 10. 4220.0}. 


Household disposable income — household income 
(as measured in the Australian National Accounts) 
less income tax and other direct taxes, fees, lines 
etc charged by the government, consumer debt 
interest and transfers overseas. 

Relerence: Australian Economic Indicators 


(Cal. no, 1350.0), 


Income unit — One person, or group of related 
persons within a household, whose command over 
income is assumed to be shared. Income sharing is 
considered to take place berween marricd 
(registered or de facto} couples, and between 
parents and dependent children. 

Reference: frcome Distribution, Ausiratia 
(Cat. no. 6523.0), 


Main income source from government payments — 
BOveETHMeNL persians or allowances for the 
largest component of usual income. 

Relerence: income Distribution, Austratia 
(Car. no. 6523.0). 


Managenal employees — adult managerial, executive 
and professional employees who are in charge of a 
significant mumber of employees or have significant 
responsibilities in the conduct or operations of the 
organisatian and who may not receive payment for 
overnme., 

Reference: Hmiplovee Earnings cand Hours, 
Austratia (Cat. no. 6306.0). 


Mean total weekly earnings 
Relerence: Paplovee Rarnings cid Hours, 
Austratia (Cat. na. 6306.0). 


Mean weekly ordinary time earings of full-time 
non-managerial aduits 
Reference: Evipfovee Earnings and Hours, 
Australia (Cat. na. 6306.0). 


Median weekly income — the level of weekly income 
at which half che income inoits have higher incomes 
and half have lower incomes. 

Reference: income Distribution, Australia 
(Cat. no. 6523.05, 


Ordinary time — employee's agreed hours of work 
including annual leave, paid sick leave and long 
service leave, 

Reference: faployee Rarnings cand Hours, 
Austratia (Cat. no. 6306.0). 


Real household disposable income —- liouseliola 
disposable income (as measured in the Australian 
National Accounts) adjusted for change in prices. 
Reference: Ausivatian Economic Indicators 
(Car no, 1350.01. 


Share of gross‘equivalent income going to tep/bottom 
quintile — share of gross/equivalent income 
received by the 20% of income tunits with rhe 
highesclowest incomes. 

Reference: fncome Distribution, Australia 
(Cac no. 6523.0). 


Sole parent pensioners — recipients of the sole parent 
pension. In 1989, the supporting parent benefit and 
Aclass widow pensions were combined to form the 
sole parent pension. Figures prior to 1989 include 
these owo pensions. 

Reference: Department af Social Security, Arvezscel 
Report, 


Unemployment allowees — the number of 
recipienis oF unemployment benefit prior ta 1991 
aud of Joy Search allowance, Newstart allowance 
and Youth Training allowance since then. 
Reference: Department of Social Security, Avril 
Nepoit, 
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Trends in household 
disposable income 





Between 1984 and 
1994 the share of total 
household disposable 
income going to 
low-income households 
decreased slightly 
while high-income 
households increased 


their share. 
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Houscholds may receive income from a 
range of sources e.g. wages and salaries, own 
business, government pensions and 
allowances. Such regular and recurring 
receipts provide the main means by which 
mast households finance current 
consumption and make provision for the 
future through saving, investments, etc. 
Analysis of income distribution can indicate 
whether the gap between high and low 
income houscholds is growing or shrinking, 
and which groups within the population arc 
at mast risk of economic or social 
disadvantage. 


Increasing inequality in household 
incomes 


Between 1984 and 1994, the gap between 
high and low income households widened. 
Household disposable (after tax) income 
increased by 52% in the lowest income 
quintile compared to 71% in the highest 
quintile. 


Hlouseholds in the lowest three quintiles 
received a slightly smaller share of total 
household disposable income in 199-4 than in 
1984. The fourth quintile remained about the 
same white households in the highest quintile 
increased their income share. 


In 1994, the top 20% of households reccived 
40% of total household disposable income 
(an average of $1,205 per week). The bottom 
20% of households received a 6% share or an 
average of $175 per weck. 


Household income 


Grass ficome is regubir and recuiting receipts 
from all sources belore deductions for income 
lax, SUPErARNuAlion, etc, Comprises private 
jicome fee. from wages/salanes, business, 
invesuHenl) and government cash benefits (.z2. 
age pension, unemployment allowance, jamily 
Blowances of all household members. 


lncame guintiies are formed by ranking all 
hoauscholds in ascencting order by level of 
household income and then dividing tite five 
eranps each containing 20% of ali households. 


Misposable income is equal to gross mcame 
minus direct taxes (i.e. personal income tax anc 
Meclicare lev) for all household members. 


Real disposable fucome is disposable income 
which has been adjusted for the effects of 
Wflaiion io enable comparison of real values over 
time. Li His review, 1984 disposable income: has 
been inflated to 1903-04 values using tle CPL — 
weighted! average of eigitt capital cities, all groups 
inclex, 


Reference periods in this review uses tneame data 
trom ovo houscholt expenditure surveys, one 
referring co dle calendar year 1984 and the other 
to the financial vear 1993-94, 1994 is used 
Ehrauehour to refer lo the ecference period 
]O9a—O-. 


Factors contributing to greater 
inequality 


Households are getting smaller, on averaye, 
due partly co the ageing of the population and 
the consequent increase in aged one-person 
households. Increases in one-person and 





Average per week 


income guintie 1984 1994 i984 
$ $ % 
Lowest 114.86 174.8? 6.3 
2econd 218.61 340.07 a 
Third 324.78 17.77 17.9 
Fourth 449.19 f45.77 24.8 
Highest 763.45 1205.46 38.8 
Total 362.01 596.64 100.0 


Income share 


Average persons One persan 

per household households 
1994 1984 1994 i984 1904 

0 no, na. 8 0 

9.8 Lit i3 93.8 63.4 
41.4 oF 2.4 16.9 17.5 
17.4 foal 2.9 15.5 16.5 
25,0 2 a. 7.0 8.5 
40.4 a6 32 2.4 2.49 
1006.0 2.8 2.6 19.1 21.8 





Source: Household Expenditure Survey, Australia: Tne Effects of Government Benefits and Taxes on Househatd income 
(Gat, no, 6527.0): Household Expenditure Survey, Australia: Household Characteristics (Cat, no, 6531.0). 


INCOME BPISTRIBETION 


one-parent households following separation 
and divorce have also contributed to smaller 
average household size (sce Australian Social 
Trends 1994, Changes in living arrangemenes, 


pp. 335-39). 


Between 1984 and 1994 the size of 
households declined from an average of 

2.8 persons per household to 2.6 persons per 
houschold. As a proportion of all households, 
one-person househoids increased from 19% 
to 22%, and aged one-person houscholds 
increased fram 8% to 9%. One-parcnt 
households (with dependent children only) 
increased from 4% to $% of all households. 


On average, households with only one adult 
and therefore only one income, have lower 
incomes than households with 2 or more 
adults. Among onc-adult houscholds, the 
aged and one-parent households generally 
have the lowest incomes. This increasing 
proportion of relatively low-income 
houscholds has contributed to the increased 
inequality of household incomes and to the 
decline in average real (CPI adjusted) 
disposable incomes at the lower end of the 
distribution. 


Al the same time, the proportion of 
houscholds with two incomes has increased. 
For example, among couple families with 
dependent chilelren, the proportion with both 
partners employed increased irom 42% in 
198-4 to 53% in 1994. Moreaver, the combined 
hours that couples with dependent children 
work each week has also increased (see 
Australian Social Trends 1997, Families and 
work, pp. 30-33). 


These trends have also contributed to the 
increased inequality of household incomes 
and to the rise in average real disposable 
income in the highest quintile. 


Other changes curing this period, such as 
increasing dispersion in full-time adult 






Average per week 


earnings (see Australian Social Trends 1994, 
Trends in earnings distribution, 

pp. 137-138) and rising unemploymeni rates 
have also contributed to the increased 
inequality of household incomes. 


Buying power of household incomes 


Incqualicy and relative advantage or 
disadvantage are important measures 
associated with social justice issues and can 
form the basis for the development and 
review of redistributive policy (e.g. taxation 
and income support). An cqually important 
consideration is whether househald incomes 
have maintained their value over time, in 
terms of the goods and services which can be 
bought and the potential standard of living 
which can be supported. 


In 1994, real disposable household incomes 
were lower than in 1984 for all but the highest 
income quintile, Fhe apparent buying power 
of houscholds in the lowest quintile was 
eroded by 9% ($17 per week at 1994 values). 
The second and third quintiles were about 
$25 worse off in real terms, representing 
decreases of 7% and 5% respectively from 
1984 income levels. Only the highest quintile 
achieved an increase (2.5% or $29 per week) 
in real disposable income between 1984 and 
1994, 


While real disposable income per household 
has declined in all but the top income 
quintile, this does not take into account the 
decline in average household size. When 
calculated in terms of income per person, real 
disposable income per household member 
increased by an average of 6% between 1984 
and 1994. This is consistent with the steadily 
rising trend observed in household disposable 
income per capita as measured in national 
accounts (see Income — national summary 
table, p. 114). 
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Change 1984 to 1994 


Income quintile 1984 1994 
$ $ 

Lowest 192.13 174.82 
Second 365.67 340.07 
Third 543,27 SLi 
Fourth (51.37 745.77 
Highest 1 176.68 1 205.46 
Total 605.54 596.84 


Amount Per household Per capita 

$ % cn 

-17.34 -9.0 -1.3 

-25.60 -7.0 4.7 

-25.50 4.7 -O.1 
-5.60 -0.7 ae 
28.18 2.5 132 
-8.70 -1.4 6.4 


source; Household Expenditure Survey, Australia: The Effects of Government Genefits and Taxes an Household income 


(Cat. no. 6537.0), 


Measuring changes in living 
standards 


In addition to income, 4 household may draw 
on other resources, such as accumulated 
savings/assets, loans, supcrannuation himp 
sums or gifts from relatives to finance their 
needs. Some households receive, directly 
from employers, goods or services such as the 
use of a car, free or subsidised housing, low 
interest loans, etc. Most households also 
benefit to a greater or lesser extent from free 
or subsidised goods and services provided by 
government in the form of education, health 
care and subsidised pharmaceuticals, 
housing, ctc. ‘These have a much greater 


impact on the total resources, or final income, 


of households with low cash incomes (see 
Australian Social Trends 1996, Wousehold 
income redistribution, pp. 117-120). 


While cash income is nota complete measure 
of the resources available to households, 
grends in real disposable income can still 
provide a useful proxy indicator of trends in 
living standards. 


Household characteristics and 
living standards 


In order to achieve an equivalent. standard of 
living, different types of households in 
different circumstances require diffcrent 
levels of income. The financial needs of 
different household types vary according to a 
range of factors including houschold size and 
the age and lifecycle stage of household 
members. For example, a person living alone 
would generally need less income than a 
couple without children who would in turn 
need less than a couple with several 
dependent children to achieve an equivalent 
standard of living. 






INCOME HISTRIBETION 


Direct comparisons of income levels over time 
are confounded to the extent that household 
size, composition and circumstances (€.g. 
housing costs associated with cither renting 
buying or outright home ownership) change 
over time, These need to be taken into 
account when making inferences about 
apparent changes in living standards. 
Equivalence seales, which may be defined as 
the ratios of the incomes needed by differcnt 
lypes of households ta achieve the same 
standard of living, can be used to adjust 
household incomes to remove at least some 
of the confounding effects of changing 
houschold size, composition and living 
arrangements. Adjusting income in this way 
also enables comparison ol tiving standarcts 
berween different household types al a given 
Point in ume. 


An alternative method of making meaningful 
comparisons over time is Wo compare cach 
household type separately. This method can 
be very laborious and is generally used, as in 
this review, to focus on a few specific 
household types. However, while this method 
allows chanyes to be observed for specific 
household types it does net allow comparison 
of living standards between different 
houscheld types. 


Households with dependent 
children 


To the extent that real disposable income 
provides an indication of potential living 
Standards over lime, the standard of living of 
households with dependent children appears 
10 have improved berween 1984 and 1994. 
Real disposable incomes, and hence the 
buying power, of these households have 
increased. 


: eee 
Average per week Househokls: 
Sefected household types 1984 1994 Change 1984 to 1994 1994 
$ $ S ist ‘G0 
One parent with: 
One dependent child only 300.74 355.04 54.340 18.1 163.4 
Two dependent children only 340.57 385.88 45.31 13.3 112.7 
Two parents with: 
One dependent child only 630.30 f06.29 75.99 see 451.4 
Two dependent children only 665.53 714.86 49.33 Ta 706.5 
Three dependent children anly {00.89 f14.43 13.54 1.9 214.5 


Source: Houseneld Expenditure Survey, Australia: The Effects of Government Benefits and Taxes on Household income 
(Cat: ne. 6537 6), 
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One-parcnt houschoelds, with dependent 
children only, have had the highest 
percentage gains in rcal disposable income; 
18% of $54 per week for those with one 
dependent child and 13% or $45 per week for 
these with two dependent chiklren. This is 
mainly due 10 increases in social security 
payments. Between 1984 and 1994, the 
maximum sole parent pension rates increasect 
by bereween 11% and 15% in real terms. 


Increases in real disposable income of 
iwo-parent households, with dependent 
children only, ranged from 12% ($76 per 
weck) for those with one dependent child to 
2% ($14 per week) for those with three 
dependent children. These incrcases are 
linked to rises in the labour force 
participalion rates of married women with 
dependent chiidren. 


Households without children 


Among households without children, young 
houscholds (reference person aged under 25 
years) and older households (reference 
person aged 55-64 years) experienced large 
reductions in real disposable income berveen 
1984 and 1994. This is linked 10 rising 
unemployment rates among 55-64 year olds 
combined with decreasing ratcs of full-time 
employment, particularly among 53-59 year 
ald men, due to the continuing trend towards 
carly retirement from full-+ime work (see 
Australian Social Trends 1994, Early 





retiremcnt among men, pp. 126-129). in the 
case of young people, lower rates of full-time 
employment (partly duc to increased 
participation in full-time study) and decreases 
in the value of real full-time and part-time 
ecarmings (sce Australian Social Trends 1997, 
Youth income, pp. 121-124) have contributed 
10. the decrease in real disposable incomes 
during this period. 


In both age groups, one-person households 
experienced bigger losses than coupte-only 
households. ln 1994 young one-person 
households were 26% ($94 per week) worse 
off than in 1984. Young couples were 9% ($64 
per week) worse off. Singles aged 55-64 years 
experienced a 17% ($46 per week) loss in real 
disposable income while couples in the same 
age group lost 8% ($39 per week). 


On average, aged households (reference 
person aged 65 or more) maintained about 
the same level of real disposable income, or 
buying power, between 1984 and 1994. This 
was the case for aged people living alone and 
for chose living with a partner. 


Over 60% of the aged population (women 
over 60 and men over 63) receive the age 
pension. An increase of 5% in the real value of 
the maximum age pension ratc berwecn 1984 
and 1994 has helped to maintain real 
disposable incomes of aged households 
during this period. 


Households 


Average per week 
Selected household types 1984 1994 Change 1984 to 1994 1994 
> $ $ 9a ‘000 
Oné person, aged: 
Under 25 years 366.88 23.25 -93.63 “25.0 94.4 
25-34 years 444,13 425,33 -18.80 -4.2 201.7 
35-44 years 460.85 436.44 -24,41 -5.3 183.9 
45-54 years 394.68 385.73 -8.95 -2.3 178.2 
55-64 years 265.66 219.59 -A6.07 -17.3 201.4 
65 years and over 204.46 207.00 2.54 ee 582.4 
Couple only, reference person aged: 
Under 25 years 712.43 647.81 -§4.32 -9.0 122 7 
25-34 years 827.40 816.13 -11.27 -1.4 298.6 
35-44 years 819.08 856.62 37.54 4.6 131.0 
45-54 years 651.53 666.45 14.92 2.3 291.9 
55-64 years 501.05 462,44 -38.61 Va 343,2 
65 years and over 361.56 360.83 -0.73 -O.2 S227. 


Source: Household Expenditure Survey, Australia: The Effects of Government Senefits and Taxes on Household income 


(Cat, no, 6537.0), 
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Youth income 





Between 1985 and 
1995 the proportion of 
young people with 
full-time jobs has 
faiten. The earnings of 
young employees 
compared to ofder 
workers have also 


declined. 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


Young people depend on their parents for 
shelter, and for financial and emotional 
support. However, the need for support 
changes as teenagers progress to adulthood 
and seek to establish their independence. 
The period of this transition can vary greatly 
among young people depending on their 
individual capacities and life opportunities. 


Some young people enter the full-time labour 
force s00n afier leaving school and earn 
sufficient income to live independently. In 
1995, 17% of 15-19 year olds had full-time 
jobs with average earnings of $300 per weck. 
However, changing patterns of involvement in 
education and work between 1985 and 1995 
have meant that the proportion of youth in 
full-time employment has been declining. The 
amount of money earned by youth has, in real 
terms, also declined. 


Trends in earnings from 
employment 


Compared to the mid 1980s, rather than 
entering full-time employment, more young 
people have been completing high school 
studies to the end of Year 12 and then going 
an to TAFEs and universities to enhance their 
career prospects (see Education — national 
summary table p. 66). After leaving school 
many young people also combine studies 
with part-time work (sec Australian Social 
Trends 1996, From school to work, 

pp. 79-81}. 





Youth 


Fourth are defined in this review as all people - 
ageck 15-24 years. 


income and earnings 


Gross income is the sum of cash receipis from 
all sources that are of a regular and recurting 
naruce, before tax ar obher deductions. 


Wiges aued salaries are the gross cash income 
received fram an caiployer or [ror owl 
incerporaled enterprise, 


Governnent cash benefits are regular, recurring 
receipts from government to persons under 
social security aid relared government 
Prosrammes. 


CMber sources (of income) iiclude profitioss 1 
owners Of, or partners in, unincorporated 
enterprises; interest, dividencls, rent, royalties, 
workers compensation, and regular transfer 
payrnents from other households. 


Arerace weekly earnings is the amount obtained 
by dividing the tatal weekly eamings betore tax of 
a sroup by the number of employees in thal 
BICHlyy. 


in the 10 years berween 1985 and 1995, the 
proportion of youth aged 15-19 who were 
cmployed full time declined from 32% to 
17%. Over the same period the proportion 
who were working part time nearly doubled, 
increasing from 14% in 1985 to 26% in 1995. 


















a are MARTE and 1995 ee a 
paeeaaiad Perna ene rein perervennee ; outh Se aaa aah oni oe aioe 
employment employed earnings of aduit earnings{a) 
siatus 1985 1995 1985(b) 1995 i985 1995 
% i S > % via 

15-19 years 45,2 42.8 252 174 42.1 29.6 

Full tire 31.5 16.6 320 300 428.4 44.6 

Part time 13.7 26.2 o7 O5 33.3 34.4 
20-24 years 66.8 68.7 485 4273 81.0 71.9 

Full time 59.7 53.3 O11 Ags 77.3 72.5 

Part time 7.4 15.4 259 203 88.7 73.6 





(a) Adult earnings were the earnings of employees aged 25 Or Over. 
(bo) 1985 earnings adjusted to 1995 dollars using the CPI weighted average over the eight capital cities. 


Source: Weekly Earnings of Employees (Distribution), Austrafia (unpublished data}, Labour Force Survey (unpublished data). 
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15-19 years 20-24 years 
Gross weekly income Mer Women Total Men Women  fotal All youth 
% % % ia) % % % 
Nil(a) ga.2 31.5 g2:0 6.7 7.3 7.0 18.8 
$1-99 29.4 36.7 32.9 3.0 10.2 9.1 20.1 
$100-199 13.9 137 13.8 14.7 17.0 15.9 14.9 
$200 299 13.8 12.1 13.0 6.0 11.8 8.8 10.8 
$300--399 4.1 3.3% 3.7 13.0 17.1 15.0 9.8 
$400.-499 4.5 2.3% 3.4 21.5 17.6 19.6 12.1 
$500 and over 11% es 0.8* 30.1 19.0 24.7 13.6 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 160.0 160.0 100.0 
‘OOO ‘OOO ‘O00 ‘000 OOO ‘DOO G00 
Tatal 622.2 594.2 1 216.4 714.5 695.6 14101 2626.5 
> $ $ $ $ b 
Average weekly gross income(6) 165 134 150 A24 354 390 297 





(a) Includes nil or negative income from all sources, 
(6) Of young people with positive total income. 


Source: 1994-95 Survey of Income and Housing Costs (unpublished data). 


The proportion of 20-24 year olds who were 
full-time employees also decreased from 60% 
to 53%. As with 15—19 year olds, part-time 
work has become more commen for youth in 
the 20-24 year age group. 


These trends exptain much of the deciine in 
the average weekly earnings of employed 
youth. In real terms (1985 carnings adjusted 
in value to 1995 dollars) the average weckly 
earnings of employees aged 15-19 fell from 
$252 per week to $174 per week and for 
those aged 20-24 from $485 to $424 per 
week. 


However, the trend towards lower real 
earnings of young people has also been 
influenced by lowcr amounts of pay for both 
full-time and part-time workers. For examplc, 
the earnings of full-time employees aged 
20-24 fell, in real terms, from an average of 
$511 per week in 1985 to $487 per week in 
1995. 


Youth earnings have also dropped when 
compared to the earnings of older people. 
Between 1985 and 1995, the average full-time 
weekly carnings of 15-19 year olds relative to 
the earnings of employees aged 25 and over 
fell from 48% to 45% and for those aged 
20-24, from 77% to 72%. 


Income distribution 


Not all youth have income of their own. Some 
depend on others, usually parents or 
partners, for their livelihood. For those that 
do have income of their own, many receive 
this income not from employment but from 
government cash benefits. 


In 1994-95, about one third of 15-19 year 
olds had no income. An additional one third 
had some low amount of income that was less 
than $100 per week. For older youth aged 
20-24, the proportion with no income was 
much lower at 7%. An additional 9% had an 
income of less than $100 per week. In both 
age groups, the proportion of youth with no 
income was similar for men and for women. 


By the time youth have reached their 
cwenties, many have substantial weekly 
incomes. In 1994-95, over half of males aged 
20-24 had an income of more than $400 per 
week. A smaller proportion of women (37%) 
had incomes of over $400 per week. 


Sources of income 


In 1994-95, most youth with any income 
obtained their income from paid 
employment. More than half (56%) of young 
people reported that their main source of 
income was from wages and salaries. 





Main source of income for ail youth, 1994-95 


Stucving 
Main source Part-time 

% 
Wages and salaries 83.8 
Goverment cash benefits 9.0 
Other sources 4.3* 
Nitta) 25* 
Total 106.0 

‘000 
Total 218.7 

5 
Average weekly income(h) 353 


{a} Includes nil or negative income from all sources. 
(b} Of young people with positive income. 
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Full-time Not studying All youth 
Hs % Yh 
28.3 69.7 99.9 
23.6 19.1 19.9 
3.0 3.7 Bf 
39.0 7.4 18.8 
100.06 106.0 100.6 
‘000 ‘000 ‘000 
975.5 1 432.3 2626.5 
$ $ $ 
108 a7 297 


Source: 1994-95 Survey of Income and Housing Costs (unpublished data). 


However, one fifth of all youth were receiving 
government cash benefits as their main 
source Of income. The wide disparities in 
youth income reflect differences in 
dependency status, differences in 
employment/student status and, associated 
with these, their different sourecs of income. 


The proportion of young people who 
reported that their main source of income 
was from wages and salaries differed 
according to their participation in education. 
For those who were not studying or who 
were studying part time, income from 
employment was by far the main source. In 


Government cash benefits, 1994-95 Q 
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Source: 1994-95 Survey of income and Housing Costs 
{unpublished data). 
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comparison only 28% of those who were 
studying full time reported income from 
wages and salaries to be their main source of 
income. 39% of full-time students reported 
having no income at all. These are most likely 
to be supported by their parents. In 1994-95, 
89% of all full-time students in private 
households lived with their parents. 


The Australian Government provides a range 
of benefits to support individuals and families 
in nced. Some payments made to families 
provide extra allowances for young pcople 
who continue to live at home as full-time 
secondary school students. However, other 
payments are made directly to young people 
themselves. 


Some income support payments such as the 
Youth Training Allowance (for unemployed 
people age less than 18) are specifically 
targeted to young people, while student 
allowances (paid through the Austudy and 
Abstudy schemes) are by nature mostly paid 
1o young people (or if they live at home and 
under the age of 18 to their parents). Young 
people may, however, also be cligibic for a 
range of other payments provided by the 
Depariment of Social Security. In addition to 
the Newstart Allowance (for those aged 18 
and over actively sceking work) such 
payments include the Sole Parent Pension and 
the Disahility Support Pension. 


While noi necessarily their main source of 
income, almost a quarter (24%) of all 15-19 
year Olds received government cash benelits 
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in 1994-95. Of these 65% (15% of all 15-19 
year olds} received a study assistance payment 
making study assistance the main type of 
benefit received. 


A similar proportion (24%) of 20-24 year olds 
received income from the government. Almost 
half of these were receiving benefits related to 
unemployment. 


Income support from family 


Most 15-19 year olds are still at school and 
are dependent on their parents as they have 
litde ar no income of their own. Numerous 
other young pcople also receive suppom from 
their parents to supplement their income. 
This support might he provided in many 
different ways (e.g. gifts of money, food, 
clothing, motor vehicles or assistance with 
housing rents). This assistance may continue 
even when they leave home. 


In 1992, 39% of 15-19 year olds who had left 
home reccived some form of income support 
from relatives living in another household. 
20-24 year olds who had left home were less 
likely to receive income support from their 
family, with 28% recciving support. tiowever, 
the likelihood of being given support differed 
according to the activity of the youth. 





CORRES port from relatives(a) for 
vc uths who do not live with their 
parents, 1992 

2 
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fa) Excluding spouses and de facto. 
fb) Some of these students may also be employed or 


unemployed. 


Source: Survey of Families in Australia (unpublished data). 


Among full-time students who had left home 
63% of those aged 15-19 years, and 61% of 
those aged 20-24 years received income 
support from their parents. Many part-time 
students and unemployed youth living away 
from home also received some support from 
their parents. 
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Governments have recognised that in a 
world where individual circumstances and 
opportunities vary greatly, redistribution of 
incomes and resources is an important social 
justice and human rights issue. The need for 
assistance is demonstrated by the vast 
differences in social and materia! well-being 
berveen individuals and population groups, 
and between countries. 


in 1994-95, Australian 
taxpayers declared 
donations of 

$4.6 billion to a range 
of orfanisations with 
tax deductibility status. 
in 1996-97, the 
Australian government 


allocated $1.5 billion 


In addition to humanitarian reasons for 
assisting people in need, there is a 
recognition of the collective benefits arising 
from policies and actions which facilitate a 
more just and equitabie world. The well-being 
and security of Australian citizens is 
dependent upon the well-being and stability 
of other nations, particularly our neighbours 
in the Asia-Pacific region’. Economic benefits 
also accrue to Australians through the 
establishment of trade links, and in the 
delivery of official overseas aid. Many of the 
goods and services delivered as overseas aid 
are provided by the private sector, often by 
Australian companies and employees. 


to overseas 
development 


assistance. 


Within Australia, governments redistribute 
resources through a progressive taxation 
system, by the provision of infrastructure and 
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‘total income, 1993-94 





services such as education and health care, 
and by income support and benefits targeted 
towards those most in need (see Australian 
Soctal Trends 1996, Household income 
redistribution, pp. 117-120}. The 
Commonwealth Government provides aid 
overseas, most of which is administcred by 
the Australian Agency for International 
Development (AusAiD). 


Charitable organisations complement the role 
of Australian governments in meeting human 
needs and in redressing inequities in Australia 
and overseas. The informal nerwork of 
assistance provided by friends and families 
also plays a vital role in supporting and 
assisting people in need. 


This review focuses on charitable 
organisations and their sources of income, 
and on official overseas aid provided by the 
Commonwealth Government. 


Charitable organisations in 
Australia 


Charitable organisations existed in Australia 
long before the development ofa 
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Source of income 
Goverment Fee for 
Organisation Sector funding Fundraising service Other(b) Total Total 
7 a % % % % $ million 

Australian Red Cross Society Multi-service 79,2 15.6 (c} 5.2 100.0 176.4 
Salvation Amy Southem Cornmandid) Maulti-service 30.7 14.9 27.3 27.4 100.0 129.1 
Salvation Ammy Eastern Command(d) Multi-service 23.0 23.6 (¢) 63.4 100.6 126.4 
World Vision of Australia Overseas aid 19.6 79.7 (c} 0.8 100.0 88.5 
Wesley Mission Sydney Multi -service 35.2 7.0 2.0 55.8 100.0 60.3 
Sitver Chain Nursing Association Aged care 78.8 3.6 5.7 11.9 160.0 50.6 
Care Australia Overseas aid 9.9 17.7 (tc) 72.4 100.0 43.8 
Anglican Retirement Villages Aged care 45.1 ic) 40.0 14.9 100.0 42.8 
Endeavour Foundation Intellectual disability 26.1 25,7 13.9 34.2 100.0 42.3 
Royal District Nursing Service Aged care 87.4 0.8 9.0 2.7 100.0 40.5 


(a) Excludes education, health and religous services, and political parties. The quality of these incane figures may be affected by differing accounting practices 


between organisations. However, they represent the best available data. 


(b) Includes investment and commercial activities, internabonal agencies such as the United Nations High Commission on Refugees and the World Bank, and other 


SOUrCeSs. 
(c} Not separately availabe. 
{dj These two commands of the Salvation Army are separate legal entities. 


Source: Industry Commission, Chantable Organisabons in Ausiraia. 
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comprehensive government system providing 
for human needs’. The not-for-profit sector 
still plays an important role in the provision 
of human services. 


Charitable organisations range in size from 
small organisations based in a local 
community to large national organisations, 
many of which have international affiliations. 
Some rely entirely on volunteer labour, while 
others have paid employees as well. 


Charitable organisations provide a diverse 
range of community and welfare services and 
goods, ranging from the provision of 
accommodation, food and clothing, to 
nursing home care and advocacy, counselling 
and legal services. Many organisations 
specialise in the provision of one type of 
assistance, for example, aged care, while 
others provide a range of services. 


It is not known exactly how many charitable 
organisations exist in Australia, and estimates 
vary depending on the definition used. A 
recent Industry Commission inquiry into 
charitable organisations, excluding health, 
education and religious services, estimated 
that in 1993-94 there were between 10,000 
and 11,000 charitable organisations in 
Australia receiving government funding. The 
number operating without government 
funding, and relying on volunteers and public 
donations was unknown’. 


Sources of income vary between 
organisations, and include government 
funding, public donations, hindraising, 
investment and commercial activities, and 
contributions from international agencies 
such as the World Bank. Many are also 
indirectly supported by the government 
through tax concessions. The Industry 
Commission estimated that the major source 
of funding for charitable organisations in 
1993-94 was from direct government 
payments ($2.7 billion). Clients of some 
services, particularity in aged care, pay fees, 
and these were estimated at $1 billion. 
Financial donations to charitable 
organisations from the Australian community 
(individuals and businesses) were estimated 
at $580 million. The sector's combined total 
annual expenditure was estimated by the 
Industry Commission to be $4.8 billion in 
1993-94. This was equal to 1% of Gross 
National Product (GNP). 


Most charitable organisations are at least 
partly staffed by volunteer employees. A 1995 
ABS survey on voluntary work found that 
about 800,000 Australians aged 15 years or 
over had provided voluntary work fora 


Charitable organisations 


Charttable organisations are generally 
considered to be non-government organisations 
primarily established for charitable and 
benevolent purposes, and not for che profit or 
benefit of the individual members of the 
organisation, 


A recent Industry Commission Inquiry” examined 
such arganisations which provide the following 
SCCVvices: 

* community services; 

* accommodation services; 

* nursing or convalescent homes, drug reterral 
and rehabilitation, and biood transfusion 
SErVICES; 

*® employment and training services for the 
unemployed and peapie with disabilities; 

@ advocacy, referral, counseling, and legal 
services; and 

@ emergency and development assistance 
OQVELSEAS. 


Tax deductibility of donations 


Individual income taxpayers are entitled ta a 

deduction from assessable income for gifts of $2 

or mare made to a range of approved 

organisations”, In 1994-95, donations to the 

following types of organisations were tax 

dechuetible: 

* af organisation or charity which gave heip in 
Avestmthia; 

@ an approved overseas fund; 

® an approved environmental or cultural 
Organisation; 

® aschool building fund; and 

@ = aregistered political party. 


The range of organisations with tax deductibility 
starus is much broader thar the definition of 
charitable organisations usec) by the Industry 
Commission. Most significanty, it includes 
political parties and organisations providing 
educational, health, religious, cultural and 
environmental services. These types of 
organisations are excluded from the Industry 
Commission's definition of charitable 
organisations. 


welfare or community organisation in the 
previous 12 months (see Australian Social 
Trends 1997, Voluntary work pp. 109-112). 
They provided about 100 million hours of 
volunteer labour per year (this would be 
equivalent to 48,000 people working 

40 hours each week of the year)’. 


Individual donations 


Donations to many charitable organisations 
are tax deductable. In 1994-95, 247,000 
individual taxpayers (37% of all individual 
taxpayers) declared donations to a range of 






individual taxpayer dectar 
donations({a), 1994-9522: 
People in Average 
| income amount % Who 
Taxable income bracket donated(b}) donated 
‘000 $ ri) 
Under $10 000 658.1 17 18.0 
$10 000-$14 999 1093.3 26 27.0 
$15 000-$19999 1055.6 33 30.0 
$20 000-$24 999 1199.9 35 34.0 
$25 000-$34 999 1836.2 45 41.0 
$35 000-349 999 1392.6 73 49.0 
$50 660-399 999 636.9 148 54.0 
$100 O00 and over 96.8 702 52.0 
All taxpayers 7969.4 58 37.0 


(a) Donations of $2 or more to organisations with tax 
deductibility status. 
(b) Average of all taxpayers in each taxable income bracket. 


Source: Australian Taxation Office (unpublished data). 


Organisations with tax deductibility status. 
However, this encompasses a much broader 
range of organisations than those meeting the 
definition of Charitable Organisation used by 
the Industry Commission. Different types of 
donations cannot be separately identified in 
taxation data. Some donations such as those 
to school building funds may accrue a direct 
benefit to families, and in this sense are not 
purely charitable. Total donations amounted 
to $463.2 million, an annual average of $58 
for each individual taxpayer. 


Among individuals who paid tax in 1994-95, 
the proportion in each taxable income 
bracket who declared donations increased 
with the level of taxable income. Of people 
with taxable incomes under $10,000. 18% 
declared donations, compared to over half of 
those with incomes higher than $50,000. 


The average amount donated also increased 
with the level of taxable income. The average 
amount donated by people with a taxable 
income under $10,000 in 1994-95 was $17, 
compared to $148 for those with an income 
berween $50,000 and $100,000. 


Overseas aid 


While incomes vary between individuals and 
population groups within Australia, 
intemational comparisons show an even 
ereater contrast in material and social 
well-being. 
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The Asia-Pacific region, where the bulk of 
Australia's overseas aid is directed, includes 
some of the poorest countries in the world, 
with per capita incomes, life expectancy and 
literacy rates much lower than those in 
Australia. 


Papua New Guinea, which receives the largest 
share of Australia's aid, had a national income 
in 1994, measured as GNP per capita, of 

US $1,200, compared to US $18.000 for 
Australia. Average life expectancy at birth in 
Papua New Guinea was 57, 20 years lower 
than Australia's. Other countries in the 
Asia-Pacific region, amongst the poorest in the 
world with GNP per capita of less than 

US $1,000, include Bangladesh, Burma, 
China, India, Laos, Nepal, Pakistan, Sri Lanka 
and Viet Nam’. 


To many developing countries, overseas aid 
represents a significant proportion of their 
total national income. Overseas aid (from all 
sources, not only from Australia}, measured as 
a proportion of GNP, amounted to 7% for 
Papua New Guinea and Bangladesh, and 3% 
for Viet Nam. 


Australians provide assistance overseas 
through two main channels. The Australian 
Government provides assistance to 
developing countries through the Overseas 
Development Assistance Program (the official 
overseas aid program), most of which is 
administered by AusAID. Many Australians 
donate their time, skills and money to 
non-government aid organisations (NGOs), 


Overseas development assistance as 
a proportion of GNP for year ending 
30 june 


Yo 

0.6 
0.5 
0.4 
0.3 
0.2 


0.41 


0.0 
1970 1979 1988 1997 


source: AUSAID, Australia’s Overseas Aid Program Statistical 
Summary 1990-97 to 1994-95; and The Committee ta 
Review the Australian Overseas Aid Progyam, One Clear 
Objective: Poverty Reduction Through Sustainable 
Development. 
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which also play an important role in overseas 
aid. AusAID) and the NGOs cooperate in the 
delivery of overseas aid through a formal 
cooperation program, 


A major revicw of Australia’s official overseas 
aid program was completed recently. The 
committee of review recommended that the 
aid program focus more clearly on the 
objective of reducing poverty through 
sustainable development, and sharpen ils 
geographic focus by clonating to a smaller 
number of countries, while maintaining the 


International comparison qe 


Among member caururies of the OECIYs 
Devclapment Assistance Comuullce, Australia 
ranked nin in the proportion af GNP allocarce 
ro overseas aick Oniy tour member conintries 
dangled the 0.7% of GNP recomunended by the 
Luitedd) Nations. 


Overseas development assistance 
(ODA) from OECD countries, 1995 





ODA as 
DECD proportion GNP per 
COUNTIES of GNP capita 
Me $US 
Denmark 0.96 32 100 
Norway 0.87 32 900 
Netherlands 0.81 27 100 
Sweden 0.77 25 200 
France 0.55 26 400 
Canada 0.38 18 400 
Belgitun 0.38 26 900 
- Luxembourg 0.36 46 206 

Australia 0.36 18 660 
switzenand 0.34 44 800 
Austria 0.34 29 O00 
Finland 0.32 23° #00 
Germany Oat 29 300 
Ireland 0.29 15 G06 
uK 0.28 19 100 
Japan 0.28 41 000 
Portugal 0.27 10 G00 
Spain G.24 14 300 
New Zealand 0.23 45 100 
Italy OS 18 900 
USA 0.10 27 400 


Source: OECD, Developmen Co-operatran: 
Develooment Assistance Committee Repart 1996, 


focus on the Asia-Pacific region. Al present, 
the aid program requires that many of the 
goods and services delivercd as aicl, be 
provided by Australian businesses or agencies. 
The committee recommended that AusAID 
move away from this requirement’. 


Official overseas development 
assistance 


In 1996-97 the Australian Government 
allocated $1.5 billion to official overseas 
development assistance. This was 0.3% of 
GNP, and lower than the amount 
recommended by the Unitcd Nations (0.7% of 
GNP). As a proportion of GNP, Australia’s aid 
budegct has fluctuated, but overall has 
declined in the past two decades, frorn 0.55% 
of GNP in 1969-70 to 0.29% in 1996-97. This 
decline has also occurred in other countries’. 


Of Australian overseas aid allocable by region 
in 1994-95, 89% went to neighbouring 
countries in the South Pacific or Asia region 
fother than Central Asia). Each of the top ten 
recipient countries were in the Asia-Pacific 
region. Papua New Guinea received the 
largest single sharc of Austealia's overseas aid, 
28% of aid allocable to individual countries. 


Top 10 recipient countries of 
Australia's overseas development 
assistance, 1994-95 





GNP per 

Countries Amount Proportion capitata! 
$million % $US a 

Papua New 
Guinea 319.2 28.2 1 240 
Indonesia i Ue ts Feb 11.9 880 
China 84.0 cal 530 
Philippines 714 6.3 $50 
Viet Nam 63.2 5.6 200 
Thailand 42.2 ca 2 410 
Cambodia 29.8 2.6 na. 
Bangladesh 25.3 2.2 220 
Fiji 215 1.9 2 250 
India 20.5 1.8 320 
Other 
countries 320.2 28.3 
Total(b) 4132.4 100.0 
ia) L994. 


ib} Excludes contributions to dobal programs which cannot 
be allocated to a particular country or region. 


Source: AusAID, Austrasia’s Overseas Aid Program Statistical 
Summary 1990-91 to 1994-95; and World Bank, From 
Pian to Market: World Development Report 1996. 








Expenditure by sector Assistance 
Ya 

Social infrastructure and services 32.41 
Education and training 16.7 
Health 4.9 
Water supply and sanitation 2.4 
Population 1.6 
Public administration 2.4 
Fconomic infrastructure and services 12.6 
Transport and communications 10.0 
Energy 24 
Production 8.6 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing 6.5 
Multi-sector 1.9 
Program assistancela) Zi. 
Debt reorganisation 1.0 
Food aid 6.4 
Emergency assistance 3.6 
Other 6.5 
Total 100.0 
S$ million 
Total 1 483.7 


(a) Includes administratian, general budget support and 
donor-specified goods and services. 


Source: AusAID, Australia's Overseas Aid Program Statesiical 
Summary 1990-97 to 1994-95, 


This reflects Australia's close historical ties 
with Pupua New Guinea, which was a colony 
of Australia prior 10 its independence in 1975, 
its geographical proximity, and its level of 
need for assistance. 


Sub-Saharan Africa also reccives a 
considerable proportion of Australia’s aid 
budget, amounting to 9% of aicl allocable by 
region in 1994~95, reflecting this region's 
level of need for assistance, largely duc to civil 
conflict, 


The largest single scctor of expenditure was 
education, receiving 17% of total overseas aid. 
Transport and communications were also 
significant areas of expenditure, together 
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receiving 10% of the total budget. 10% of total 
aid was spent on food aid and emergency 
assistance, 


Non-government organisations and 
overseas aid 


There are about 120 non-government 
overseas aid organisations (NGOs) in 
Australia, The combined income of all the 
NGOs was estimated at $283 million in 
1993-94, of which $71 million (23%) was 
provided by the government through AusAID. 
Public donations provided about 

$173 million, and over $41 million was 
received from other sources such as the 
World Health Organisation, and the United 
Nations High Commission for Refugees’. 


The largest two organisations, World Vision 
Australia and CARE Australia had incomes of 
$89 million and $44 million respectively, 
accounting for almost half the combined 
income of all NGOs. Africa received the largest 
share of overseas aid provided by NGOs, with 
a large proportion spent on emergency 
assistance’, 
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Household expenditure 
on recreation 





in real terms, 
Austratian households 
spent 17% more on 
recreation in 1993-94 
than in 1984 even 
though the size of the 
total household budget 


stayed much the same. 


In 1993-94, Australian households reported 
that they spent an average of $79 per week on 
recreation including holidays, entertainment, 
gambling, sports, hobbies. pets, books. 
magazines, TV/audio equipment and other 
recreational equipment such as sporting 
goods and toys. Spending on recreational 
activities and equipment represented 13% of 
the average household budget (that is 13% of 
total household expenditure on goods and 
services). Between 1984 and 1993-94, 
expenditure on recreation increased by 17% 
in real terms. That is, after removing the effect 
of price increases in the period, households 
effectively bought 17% more recreational 
goods and services in 1993-94. 


Income and expenditure on 
recreation 


Expenditure on recreation is closely linked 10 
income level. In 1993-94 expenditure on 
recreation ranged from $38 per week (13% of 
the household budget) in the lowest income 
quintile up 10 $146 per week (15% of the 
household budget) in the highes1 quintile. All 
income levels had higher real expenditure on 
recreation in 1993-94 than in 1984. Average 
increases varied from $7 to $12 per 
household per week in the lower four 
quintiles, up to $20 in the highest quintile. 


In 1993-94 households comprising family 
groups with children in their mid to late teens 







§ per week 


150 1984 (a) 


®@ 1993-94 
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(a) 1984 expenditure adjusted using rélevant CPI index and 
expressed in 1993-94 dollars. 


Source: Household Expenditure Survey, Australia: Household 
Characteristics (Cat. no. 6531.0). 


Recreation expenditure 


The Household Expenditure Survey includes the 
following categories of recreation expenditure: 


Television and other audio-visual equipment — 
includes TY sets and aerials, video cassette 
recorders and equipnient; radio, stereo and hi-fi 
equipment, home computer equipment and 
software; TV games; video cassettes and discs; 
audio cassettes, tapes, compact discs and records. 


Books, newspapers, magazines and uther 
printed material. 


Other recreational equipment — inciucdes 
photographic equipment, film and chemicals; 
musical instruments and accessories: boats, boat 
parts and accessories; toys; camping and sports 
equipment. 


Gambting — includes lottery tickets; lotto and 
instant lorte (scratch cards): TAB, on course 
betting; peker machines and ticket machines; 
blackjack, roulette and other casino tvpe games. 


Entertainment and recreational sereices — 
includes spectator admission fees to sports, 
cinema, live theatre, night-clubs, dances, 
museums, art galleries, z00s, tational parks, 
agricultural and other shows and carnivals; sports 
participation fees and charges e.g. grees fees, 
sporting club subscriptions, healih and fitness 
studio charges: hire, repair and insurance of 
audio-visual and other recreational equipment. 


Anfnud charges and expenses — inclurles 
purehase of pets, pet food, veterinary charges 
and minding chareecs e.g. boarding kennels. 


Holidays — includes ait, rail, bus and other fares 
fincluding vehicle hire), petrel costs for holidays 
of four or more nights; accommodation charges; 
and package tours in Australia and overseas. 


Household expenditure excludes any 
vexpenditure which is primarily tor business 
purposes. 


or older, and young couples (reference 
person under 35) without children, spent 
over $100 per week on recreation. These 
househalds spent more than other household 
types on recreation partly because they had 
the highest disposable (after tax) incomes. 


However, when household cxpenditure is 
averaged over the number of household 
members, these who spent the most on 
recreation were young couples without 
children, other young people {(cither living 
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of reference household budget household expenditure household 
Selected household types person spent on recreation(a}) on recreation disposable income 
$ per $ per § per $ per 
Years i) househeld person househald person 
Lone person only — under 35 ai 14.9 59 59 374 374 
Couple only — reference person under 35 at 14.7 106 53 T61 380 
Couple with dependent children only 
Eldest child — under 5 32 9.9 66 19 621 180 
Eldest child — 5-14 37 12.9 94 21 669 147 
Eldest child — i5-20 AS 12.8 108 26 800 i93 
Couple with dependent and non-dependent children AG 12.9 126 23 1052 230 
Couple with non-dependent children only she) 14.4 125 38 901 276 
Couple only — reference person 55-64 60 415.2 a4 42 453 226 
Couple only — reference person 65 or older f2 13.0 53 2f 359 180 
Lone person pall — 65 or older 75 11.4 24 24 499 199 
One-parent housghold 38 12:4 64 22 A452 152 
Group household od: 12.9 93 AQ 754 329 
All households 47 413.2 79 30 586 223 





{a) Amount spent on recreation expressed as a percentage of total expenditure on goods and services [excluding payments of mortgage principal on selected 
dwelling, other capital housing costs, superannuation and hfe assurance). 


Source: Household Expenditure Survey, Australia: Household Characterstics (Cat. no. 6531.0). 





alone or in geoup households), and couples, 
without children, in the early-retirement age 
group (reference person 55-64). These 
households spent $40 or more per person 
per week on recreation. With the exception of 
early-retirement age couples (among whom 
full-time employment rates were relatively 
low), these households also had well above 
average per capita disposable incomes. 


Younger families with dependent children, 
including one-parent families, spent the least 
on recreation (around $20 per person per 
week}. These households also had the lowest 
per capita disposable incomes. 


Elderly couples (reference person aged 

65 years or older) spent significantly Jess on 
recreation than early-retirement aged couples. 
In 1993-94 elderly couples spent $27 per 
person per week on recreation compared to 
$42 for early-retirement aged couples. Elderiy 
singles also had relatively modest expenditure 
on recreation ($24 per week}. 


Little change in recreation spending 
patterns 
Although Australian households are spending 


more on recreation overall, there has been 
little change in recreation spending patterns. 


In 1993-94, che three main areas of recreation 
expenditure were: holidays (accounting for 
30% of the total recreation budget); 
entertainment and recreational services 
(19%); and TV and other audio-visual 
equipment (17%). Between 1984 and 
1993-94, there appears to have been a small 
increase in the proportion of the household 
recreation budget spent in these three areas 
and a slight decline in the proportion spent 
on other recreational equipment, and on 
reading material. 


In 1993-94 households spent 12% of their 
recreation budget on recreational equipment 
such as sporting goods, toys, musical 
instruments and photographic equipment, 
and 10% on reading material such as books, 
magazines and newspapers. 


Young adult only households spent more of 
their recreation budget on TY and other 
audio-visual equipment than most other 
households and less on reading material such 
as books, magazines and newspapers. 


On the other hand, older adult only 
houscholds (reference person aged 55 years 
or older} spent less of their recreation budget 
on TV and other audio-visual equipment than 
most other households and more on reading 
material. These households also spent a 
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Bee Netiaoaeaeid Cal et ieu In 1993-94 Australian households spent an 
Holidays HEAT average of $23 per week ($1,220 per year} on 

‘s holiday travel, accommodation and package 
tours in Australia and overseas. This 
represents an increase, in real terms, of $5 
per week ($260 per year) since 1984. 
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Entertainment and : 
recreational services & 


ee ee 
ranged from $12 per household ($8 per 
person) in the lowest quintile to $48 per 


household ($15 per person) in the highest 


Other recreational F222 
equipmen 


1964 quintile. The highest and lowest quintiles 
Books, newspapers, used more of their total recreation budget for 
magazines, etc # 1993-9" holidays (33%) than the middle income 
groups (27%). 
0 10 20 30 
% of recreation budget Older couples spent more of their recreation 
Source: Household Expenditure Survey: Austatia: Detailed budget on holidays than any other household 
. Expenditure tems (Cat. no. 6535.0}. type: 46% ($38 per week) for early-retirement 


age couples and 39% ($21 per week) for 
elderly couples. On a per person basis, the 
biggest spenders on holidays were early- 
retirement age couples ($19 per person per 
week) followed by young couples and 
lone-person households ($15-16 per person 


. bigger portion of their recreation budget on 
holidays than most other households and less 
on entertainment, recreational services and 
recreational equipment. 


Families with young children spent more of per week). 
their recreation budget on recreational 
equipment such as sporting gaods,. hobbies. 
toys and games than most other households 
and less on holidays. 


Australian households spend a significant, 
though declining. proportion of their holiday 
budget on overseas holidays (40% in 1993-94 
compared to 44% in 1984). Higher income 









~ Entertainment TY and other Other Books, 





and recreational audio-visual recreational newspapers, Total 
Selected household types Holidays services egujoment equipment Magazines, etc. recreation{a) 
% % 7 si 6 % 

Lone person anly — under 35 . 27.6 22.6 30.1 9.5 6.7 100.0 
Couple only — reference person under 35 28.0 18,2 19.7 14.2 6.8 100.0 
Couple with dependent children only 

Eldest child — under 5 24.9 17.¢ 17.4 18.8 10.1 160.0 

Eldest child -— 5-14 24.7 20,1 16.9 128.1 8.6 100.0 

Eldest child — 15-20 24.0 20.3 20.0 13.7 10.6 100.0 
Couple with dependent and non-dependent children 25.5 22.8 18.4 12.1 133) 100.0 
Couple with non-dependent children only 29.1 17.8 18.3 17.5 8.2 100.0 
Coupie only — reference person 55-64 45.8 15.9 fia 8.1 9.6 100,0 
Couple only — reference person 63 or older 39.4 15,0 8.0 9,4 12.1 100.0 
Lone person only — 65 or older 32.0 16.0 9.1 A? 15.6 100.0 
One-parent household aes 22.0 19.0 10.7 9.3 100.0 
Group household Zit 21.2 20.7 O.7 8.8 100.0 
All households 29.5 18.7 16.8 11.8 9.5 100.0 
fa} Includes otner expenditure on recreation ncluding gambling and purchases af pets =: veg inns i See orevicus taole for dollar values of total recreation 


expenditure. 


Source: Household Expenditure Survey (unpublisned data). 





Household expenditure on holidays 


Proportion of 
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Proportion of haliday 





recreation budget budget spent on Average weekly expenditure 
sce inpome spent on holidays overseas holidays on holidays 
quintife 1984 1993-53 1984 1993-94 1984fa) 1993-94 1993-94 

$ per $ per $ per 

Sh Fie to ri household household person 
Lowest 29.0 32.7 32.6 a ee t.47 17.46 94 
Second 27.2 76.8 38.8 Sk 11.40 pee ak 3.70 
Third 24.5 26.4 44.8 40.3 15.01 19,10 6.59 
Fourth 24,2 fy oal A3.2 39.6 19.18 24.27 7.85 
Highest ra as 22.9 A7.6 42.3 38.95 A7.58 14.78 
All households 27.7 29.5 43.8 39.9 18.39 23.40 3.90 





(3) 1984 expenditure adjusted using relevant CPi index and expressed in L993—-s4 dallars. 


Source: Household Expenditure Survey, Australia: Detailed Expendtiure tems (Cal. no. 6535.0), 


houscholds spend a greater proportion of 
their holiday budgets on overseas travel than 
lower mcome households. 


Sport and entertainment 


In 1993-94 Australian households spent on 
average 19% of their recreation budget, or 
$15 per week, on entertainment (such as 
cinema, theatre, night clubs, z00s and 
sporling events} and recreational services 
(such as sports participation fees and charges 
and the hire and repair of sporting and other 
recreational cquipment). 


Watching and playing sports are favourite 
recreational pursuits for many Australian 
households. In 1993-94 households spent an 
average of $7 per week on sport: $4.25 on 
sports participation fees and charges such as 


green fees, court hire, sports lessons, 
eguipment hire, and health and fitness studio 
charges: $2.50 per week on purchase of 
sporting equipment: and 50 cents per week 
on spectator admission to sporting events. 
Total expenditure on sport ranged from $1.80 
per person per weck in the lowest quintile to 
$4.80 per person in the highest quintile. 


Movies anc live theatrc are popular farms of 
entertainment and, despite the growing 
popularity of hume videos, expenditure on 
these forms of entertainment has not 
declined. In 1993-941 households spent an 
average of $2.50 per week on cinema and live 
theatre admission charges (about half on 
each). Expenditure per person increased with 
income level, trom 60 cents per person per 
week in the lowest quintile to $1.70 in the 
highest quintile. 
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Cinema 

Participation Fquipment Spectator Total and tive 

Year and fncome feve! fees/charbes purchase admission Ssocrt theatre 

$ $ $ $ $ 

1984 (a) (per household) 3.90 1.85 0.68 6.43 2.29 
1993-94 (ner household) 4.25 2.50 0.53 7.28 2.48 
1993-94 (per person) 1.62 0.95 0.20 2.97 0.94 
Lowest quintile 0.87 0,82 O.16 1.79 0.59 
Second quintile 1.14 0.38 6.10 1.62 0.50 
Third quintile 4.45 0.78 0.17 2.09 0.67 
Fourth quintile 1L.f4 0.74 0.20 2.68 0.86 
Highest quintile 2.61 1,80 0.35 A.76 1.74 


a rT 


(a) 1964 expenditure adjusted using relevant CPI index for each expend ture group and @xpressed in 1993-94 dollars. 


Source: Household Expenditure Survey, Australia: Detailed Expenditure items (Cat. ne. 6535.0). 
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TV and other audio-visual 
equipment 


Purchases of television and other audio-visual 
equipment (including tapes, discs and 
cassettes} accounted for 17% of the 
household recreation budget or $13 per 
week, Of this amount, households spent an 
average of $4.50 per week on radio and 
slereo/shi-fi equipment (including audio discs, 
records, cassettes and tapes); $3.70 per week 
on home computer equipment and software; 
$3.00 on television and TV games; and $2 per 
week on video cassette recorders and 
equipment (including blank and pre-recorded 
video cassettes and discs). Households spent 
a further $1.40 per week on video hire. 


Between 1984 and 1993-94 spending on TV 
and other audio-visual equipment increased 
in real terms by an average of $7.10 per 
houschold per week. Almost half of this 
increase ($3.20) was for home computer 
equipment and software. 


As with other types of recreation expenditure, 
spending on TV and other audio-visual 
equipment increased with household income; 
from $3.10 per person per week in the lowest 
quintile to $7.40 in the highest quintile. 
Younger households spent more than older 
households on TV and other audio-visual 
equipment. For example, young couples 
spent $21 per week; young one-person 
households spent $18 per week ; elderiy 
couples spent $4.30 per week and elderly 
one-person households spent $2.20 per 
week. 


Why has spending on recreation 
increased? 


Between 1984 and 1993-94, Australian 
households increased their spending on 
recreation, even though total expenditure on 
goods and services has changed little in the 
same period. 





; : Pekditure patterns 

Real(a) 
Broad Average change 
expenditure perweek 1984 to 
groups 1993-94 1993-94 

$ $ 

Current housing costs 85.38 12.19 
Recreation 79.34 11.34 
Household furnishings, 
equipment, services and 
operations(b) o7.91 5:55 
Clothing and footwear 33.71 -3.48 
Food and non-alcoholic 
beverages 111.06 -3.75 
Medical, health and 
personal care 38.51 -4./1 
Transport 93.58 -*,69 
Tobacco and alconol 26.65 -10.67 
All goods and services(c) 602.11 -3.15 


(a} Change expressed in 1953-94 dollars. 1984 
expenditure inflated using relevant CF index for each 
expenditure group. AH groups index used for telal foods 
and services. 

(o} Includes fuel and power, 

(¢} Includes miscellaneous Poods and services, 


Source: Household Expenditure Survey, Ausiralia: Detailed 
Expenditure frems (Cat. no. 6535.0}. 


All household types reported increased real 
expenditure on recreation, from $1.50 per 
week for elderly one-person households up 
1o $23 per week for young couples without 
children. 


It would appear that consumers have 
generally changed their preferences in favour 
of recreational activities and away from other 
discretionary expenditure, tobacco and 
alcohol for example. Between 1984 and 
1993-94 expenditure on tobacco and 
alcoholic beverages declined in real terms by 
$11 per household per week. 
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During the period 1983 to 1996, the average housing loan for a newly 
erected dwelling has increased from about twice average male full-time 
annual earings to about three times. 
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Many people rely on government assistance to obtain housing. In 1995, 
the most commen form of housing assistance was private rent assistance. 
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In 1996, 11% of young people aged 15-19, and $1% of young people aged 
20-24 had formed their own households. 
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Between 1973-74 and 1993-94, residential energy consumption per 
person increased by 16%. However, as a proportion of total energy use, 
residential energy consumption declined slightly over the period. 
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Housing — national summary 


Units i98G i98f 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 


Occupied private dwellings 000 5629 na na na na 6173 6319 6483 6635 6768 na 
Houses (of dwellings) sf 80.2 na. 80.0 na. 80.7 na. 78.2 na 94 73.3 na. 
Flats and apartments (of dwellings} % 9.6 na. 8.9 na. ala Bes: na, n.a, na. 12S 10.5 n.d. 
Owned (of dweilings) hs 38.6 na. 42.9 na. 42.4 na 416 na 418 43.4 n.a. 
Being purchased (of dwellings} OO 32.0 na, 29.1 na. 29.2 n.d. 27.6 na. 28.3 2i.2 na. 
Public rental (of dwellings) 3 5.4 nd. 5.4 ha. 5.8 n.d. 5.6 na. 6.2 5.4 na. 
Size of new private sector houses im 178 182 186 190 189 188 187 189 192 197 205 
Size of new public sector houses mre 108 1121 114 114 119 171 12? 130 141 141 150 


Private sector dwellings completed ‘9a0 196.5 106.2 107.7 189.4 147.5 192.9 123.0 145.2 157.3 162.4 1281 
Public sector dwellings completed ‘GOO 199.9 13.6 107 110 1275 11.5 9.7 111 9.9 7.8 6.9 


Units 1986 1987 i986 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 


Housing interest rate % 13.8 155 142 153 169 151 119 3.9 89 100 10.3 
Affordability index na. 141.1 135.1 185.1 11091 1009 111.7 133.9 152.1 162.8 140.9 141.7 
Average weekly earnings index na. Gf 82.2 87.2 93.5 100.0 1066 111.5 113.5 116.9 121.7 127.2 
Private rental cast index ne. 68.6 75.f 83.7 92.7% 100.0 104.7 106.3 106.7 107.1 108.1 112.4 
Puble rental cost index ne. 67.9 740 85.1 945 100.0 41050 110.0 112.5 1153 1185 119.3 
Project home price index no. na Ff19 77.12 914 100.0 102.1 102.1 103.0 1058 10841 109.5 
Established home price index na, na 62.6 69.5 92.2 100.0 100.8 104.6 106.0 4091 1126 112.7 
see ee in house Building no. ma. 7.9 83.8 92.9 100.0 104.6 104.9 106.9 1120 1154 1157 


Finance commitments for newly ‘000 17.0 15.3 15.7 16.4 11.9 13.0 16.0 ee 18.6 1S 14.7 
constructed houses 


Finance commitments for newly $m 728 72006: 8442_—s 1: 0002 880 1041 1312 1315 1724 1547 1472 
constructed houses 
Finance cammitments for $m 507 499 f7o7F 998 905 983 1359 1642 2899 3477 3509 


alterations and additions 


HOUSING ASSISTANCE Units 1986 i987 1988 1989 1990 19971 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Public sector dwelling stock ‘O00 288.3 315.5 327.7 337.7 351.7 362.0 3695 376.7 3836 3886 nya. 
Housing waiting list ‘OBO 156.2 168.7 198.1 200.9 195.0 2023 2163 232.2 235.4 234.7 nya. 
Applicants accommodated ‘ODO 46.5 498 47.8 £49.23 53.1 519 483 54.2 55.1 52.5 ny.a. 
Reference periods: Except for the number of occupied private dwellings ancl the proportions which are houses, flats and 


apartments, owned, being purchased, and public renrcal, figures are for the year ending 30 June. 
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Housing — State summary : 





Units Years NSW Vic. Old SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 

Occupied private dwellings ‘000 1995 3252.6 1697.9 1225.5 590.0 653.6 184.9 57.4 111.0 6 768.0 
Houses (of dwellings) % 1995 76.7 80.7 81.7 782 798 894 69.6 77.5 73.3 
sls fot aaa (of % 1995 13.3 11.8 9.8 9.1 4g 7.3 162 10.0 10.9 
Qwned (of dwellings) % 1995 AAT 45.8 427 419 363 469 161 29.5 43.4 
Being purchased (of dwellings) % 1995 24.8 28.6 264 2765 32.7 250 319 34.2 212 
Public rental (of dwellings) ry 1995 5a a.0 3.8 11.8 5.0 87 22.1 9.9 5.4 
Size of new private sector houses mm’ 1995-96 203 199 207 195 22? 182 190 175 205 
Size of new public sector houses =m’ 1995-96 aly ib 140 135 143 140 143 ?08 138 150 
Dwellings completed ‘000 1995-96 44.8 24.8 35.0 6.5 417.4 2.6 1.5 24 135.0 
Units Years NS Vic. Olid SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 

Affordability index(a) no. 1995-96 1041 1464 1408 168.9 1543 181.4 na 161.6 1441.7 
Project home price indexia) no. 1995-96 1102 1073 113.7 112.8 1016 123.4 1299 1247 1095 


Established home price indéx(a) NO. 1995-96 115.8 G7.6 136.8 1083 108.2 12998 1880 127.8 1127 


Materials used in house building po. 1995-96 1159 1154 1151 1182 1147 120.7 na. na 115.7 
orice index(a) 


Finance commitments for newly ‘O06 1995-96 5.0 ee oot 1.4 12 0.4 Q.1 0.8 14.7 
constructed houses 


Finance commitments for newly $m 1995-96 551.7 3072.14 28271 1166 141.1 233.2 7.4 78.3 1472.4 
constructed houses 





Finance commitments for $m 1995-96 1261.8 7468 730.8 240.7 3495 868 31.3 616 3509.4 
alterations and additions 

Mean weekly rent h 1994 135.0 115.0 116.0 88.0 104.0 93.0 98.0 128.0 118.0 
HOUSING ASSISTANCE 

Public sector dwelling stock 00G 1994-95 132.4 68.7 51.5 §1.4 36.5 146 a 12.5 388.6 
Housing waiting list ‘OOO. 8) 1994-95 83.2 51.7 78.5 37.5 13.3 3.0 a1 i. 2347 
Applicants accommodated ‘00 8=©=©61994-95 11.0 9.4 10.1 3.1 7.4 2.9 1.3 25 52.5 


a ee ee ey ee eeeememenneeenns 1a sas oi 


ta} State data refers lo capital cities only. 


Affordability index — the ratio of average household 
income to the average inconie needed to meet the 
repayments for an average established ctwelling 
purchased by a first home buyer. A value of 100 
indicates that a houschold with average isscome 
would meet the average income requirements to 
service the average morigage. An increase in the 
index represents an improvement in altordabitity. 
Reference: Commonwealth Bank of Australia and 
the Housing Industry Association, Housing Repart. 


Alterations and additions — all approved structural 
and non-structural changes to a dwelling of a value 
of not less chan $10,000 which are integral to the 
functional and structural design of the dwelling, 
€.§. garages, carports, pergolas, reroofing, 
recladding etc., but excluding swimming pools, 
ongoing repairs, landscaping, ancl maintenance and 
home improvements not involving building work. 
Reterence: Housing Finance for Owner 
Occupation, Austraiia (Cat. no. 3609.0), 


Applicants accommodated — the total number of 
public rental applicants accommodated in a year. 
Reference: Department of Social Security, Hozsing 
Assistance Act 1989 Annual Report. 


Average weekly earnings index — the cotal weekly 
ordinary time (before tax) earnings of full-time 
adult employees divided by the total number of 
full-time adult employees and expressed as an 
index with base year £989-90=100. 

Reference: Average Weekly Earnings, States and 
Austratia (Cat. no. 6302.0). 


Being purchased — a dwelling that is currently being 
purchased for accommodation by the ceccupant(s) 
by means of a mortgagor or other form of finance. 
Reference: Income and Housing Survevs; Survey of 
Income and Housing Costs. 


Established house price index — the price of 
detached resiclential dwellings on their own block 
Of land, regardless of age (Le. including new 
houses solcl as a house/land package as well as 
older houses} expressed as an index with base year 
1989-90 = 100. 

Reterence: House Price Indexes: Eight Capita! 
Cities (Cat. no. 6416.0), 

Finance commitments — firm offers to provide finance 
for owner-occupation or alterations and additions 
which have been, or are normally expected to be, 
accepted. Gommitments to provide housing 
finance to employees and commitments accepted 
and cancelled in the same month are includect, 
Reference: Housing Finance for Owner 
Occupation, Austratia (Cat. no. 5609.0). 


Flats and apartments — dwellings contained in blocks 
having two or more storeys of dwelling units. 
Reference: Income and Housing Surveys; Survey of 
income and Housing Costs. 


Household — a person living alone or a group of 
related or unrelated people wha usually reside and 
eat together. 

Reference: Australian Hotsing Survey: Selected 
Findings (Cat. no. 4181.0). 


Houses — dwellings separated from other dwellings, 
buildings or structures by space of at least halfa 
metre to allow access on all sides. This category 
also includes houses which have an attached flat. 
Reference: Income and Housing Surveys; Survey of 
Income and Housing Costs. 





Housing — definitions and references 


Housing interest rate — the financial year annual 
average of the interest rate applicable on the last 
working day of each month to standard variable 
rate loans for owner-accupation of large bank 
housing lenders. Tt is the predominant or 
representarive rate (or range of rates} of major 
banks, although some banks may quote rates 
outside the ranges. 

Reference: Reserve Bank of Australia, Monthly 
Bulletiz. 


Housing waiting list — the number of applicants 
{households} waiting for public rencal 
accommodation on 30 June. 

Reference: Department of Social Security, 
Mousing Assistance Act 1989 Annual Report. 


Materials used in house building price index — prices 
of selected materials used in the construction of 
dwellings expressed as an index with base year 
1989-90= 100. Data for national total is a weighted 
average of six state capital cities. 

Reference: Price index of Materials Used in House 
Building (Car. no, 6408.0), 


Mean weekly rent 
Reference: Australian Housing Survey: Selected 
Findings (Cat. no, 4182.0). 


Occupied private dwellings — rhe pretnises occupied 
by a household, 
Reference: flousebold Estimates, Australia 
(Cat. 1a, 3229.0). 


Owned — a dwelling owned outright by one or more 
of the occupants. 
Reference: Income and Housing Surveys; Survey of 
Income and Housing Costs. 


Private/pubiic sector dwellings completed — when 
building activity has progressed to the stage where 
the building can fulfil its intended function. The 
ABS regards buildings as completed when notified 
as such by the respondents (builders) to the 
Survey. 

Relerence: Building Activity, Australia 
(Cat. no. 8752.0). 


Private rental index — the average rent of privately 
owned dwellings (rented through real estate agents 
in each capital city) expressed as an index with base 
year 1989-90 = 100. 

Reference: Consumer Price index 
(Cat. no. 6401.0). 


Project home price index — the price of dwellings 
available for constnuction on a client's block of land 
expressed as an index with base year 1989-90= 100, 
Reference: ffouse Price Indexes: Eight Capital 
Cities (Cat. n0. 6416.0). 


Public rental — dwellings rented from a State Housing 
Deparment, Trust ar Commission, ACT Housing 
or the Northem Territory Department of Lands, 
Housing and Local Goverment. 

Reference: Income and Housing Surveys; Survey of 
[Income and Housing Costs. 


Public rental index — the average rent of government 
authority dwellings in metropolitan areas expressed 
as an index with base year 1989-90= 100. 
Reference: Consumer Price Index 
(Cat. no, 6401.0). 


Public sector dwelling stock — those rental dwellings 
held by state housing authorities. 
Reference: Department of Social Security, Howsirye 
Assistance Act 1989 Annual Report. 


Size of new private/public sector houses — average 
floor area of houses intended for private/public 
ownership at Building approval. 

Reference: Butiding Approvats Microfiche Service, 
Austratie (Cat. no, 8734.0). 


Purchasing a home 


HOUSING COSTS 


Over the period 1983 
to 1996 the average 
housing loan for a 
newly erected dwelling 
has increased from 
about twice average 
mate full-time annual 
earnings to about three 


times. 


People buy a house for many reasons. 
Although shelter and a secure centre for 
family life are perhaps the major reasons, 
economic reasons are also important. A house 
can be an investment or even, in some 
circumstances, a liability. For most Australians 
a house is certainly their greatest financial 
commitment and their most important asset. 
A house can also have a symbolic role in our 
society. Where you live and the house you live 
in can be used to indicate to the world your 
social position and values’. 


Because the social and symbolic values of a 
house arc subjective and hard to quantify, this 
review by necessity focuses more on the 
economic aspects of housing purchase. 
However, the importance of these social 
issues is critical. People do not struggle to 
own their home for purely financial reasons. 
In 1991, among purchasers of separate 
houses in Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide and 
Canberra, the most important reasons given 
for purchasing a home were most commonly 
non-financial. About 60% of purchasers in 
each city stated that security of ownership or 
freedom were the most important reason they 
had bought a house. Among people who had 






ES sates: 


Most important reason 


bought their home during the previous five 
years, the most commonly given main 
disadvantage of buying a home was the high 
cost of paying theic mortgage. However, over 
90% of these owners judged that the 
advantages of ownership outweighed the 
disadvantages’. 


Most housing decisions are closely related to 
people's lifecycle stage. Housing needs vary 
over people's lives and the value placed on 
home ownership and the type of home and 
tenure chosen changes with time and 
economic circumstances. 


In 1994, people who had recently (during 
1992-94) bought their first home, mainly 
bought a separate house (82%). 73% of these 
scparate houses were bought by couples. 
Lone people who recently boughte their first 
home were predominantly younger than 45, 
less likely than couples to buy a separate 
house (54% of lone people and 88% of 
couples); and more likely than couples to buy 
medium density housing (45% of lone people 
and 12% of couples) such as a town house, 
unit or flat. Lone people aged over 65 who 
had recently sold a home and bought another 


% % % rar 
Non-financial 
Security of ownership 46.5 46.8 52.1 52.9 
Freedom to do your own thing 14.4 14.3 5.7 7.1 
Pride in your achievernent of home ownership 7.2 tit 8.6 S.1 
Having your prrvacy 6.1 8.4 5.9 5.5 
Feeling physicaily safe 2.4 3.2 0.6* 0.7* 
Having no intrusion by fandiord or agent 1.0 0.8 0.8 0.9% 
Financial 
Cheaper than renting in the long term 4.6 3.5 1.8 9.0 
Having an asset in old age 49 4.4 47 49 
Having an invesiment for your children 3.4 2.4 5.2 4.5 
Expecting investment retums 2.9 eae 2.2 se 
Having a hedge against inflation 1.0 0.9 0.8 2.8 
Fotal{b} 400.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





(a) Refers only to separate houses. 
(6) Includes cther category and reason not stated. 


Source: Housing Characteristics and Decisions: A Comparative Study of Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide and Canberra 
(Cat. no. 8710.0}. 
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WAOCSING COSTS 


Number of dwetlings financed per month(a) 
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(a) Based on trend data- 
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Source: Housing Finance for Owner Occupation, Australia (Cat. no. 5609.0}. 


home were more likely to buy a medium 
density home (61%) than a separate house 


(39%). 


Borrowing the money 


Most Australians borrow money vo buy their 
home. Banks have always dominated the 
home lending markei and until 1994 were 
increasing that dominance. Nowever, their 
share of the market has recently been reduced 
slightly by other lenders, such as mortgage 
managers. The statistical picture is somewhat 
distorted by a number of building societies 
becoming banks. 


Before the deregulation of the financial 
industry in the mid 1980s (when foreign 
banks were allowed into Australia and foreign 
investment was liberalised) and before the 
ceiling of 13.5% on housing interest rates was 
removed in April 1986 from new loans, home 
loans were fairly inflexible. The number of 
loans issued hetween 1976 and 1986 
remained relatively stable. Home loans were 
typically offered at a variable intcrest ratc fora 
period of 20-25 years. Furthermore, lending 
institutions protected themselves by 
conservative policics. For example, they 
required borrowers to have a savings record 
with them, to contribute at least 25% of the 
value of the house and thai repayments did 
not excecd 25% of the borrower's income’. 


Since deregulation, more flexible housing 
loans have become available. These include 
various types of low start loans (where the 
interest rate initially paid is less than a 
traditional mortgage but increases Later in 


some form) and fixed rate loans (where the 
interest rate is fixed for a set period, thereby 
protecting the borrower from interest 
increase over that period)’. 


Prior to the removal of the interest rate 
ceiling, housing loans were a less attractive 
investment for lending insticutions because of 
the requirement to lend below the market 
rate of interest. Consequently, limited funds 
were available for housing loans. After 
removal of the ceiling, higher interest rates 
increased the supply of housing finance’. 
During the 12 months prior to April 1986 an 
average of 24,200 dwellings were financed 
per month. During 1988 an average of 33,200 
dwellings were financed per month. 


However, berween 1988 and 1990 interest 
rates that reached as high as 17% and 
substantial increases in house prices, 
particularly in some cities, reduced the 
demand for housing loans. The rapidly rising 
prices led to a widening deposit gap for 
prospective first-home buyers. The deposit 
required to obtain a loan increased at a faster 
rate than they could save’. 


The early 1990s were characterised by more 
stable house prices and steadily decreasing 
interest rates. These factors improved housing 
affordability and led to a dramatic increase in 
the number of dwellings financed (see 
Australian Social Trends 1994, Housing 
affordability, pp. 167-170). For the month of 
March 1994 the number of dwellings financed 
reached a peak of 97,200. The monthly 
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Source: Housing Finance for Owner Oecupeation, Australia (Cat. no, 5609.0) and Average Weekly Earnings (unpublished data}. 


figures for 1996 ranged between 32,900 and 
42,600. 


Despite the greater accessibility of home 
finance, low income earners may nevertheless 
find themselves unable to save the deposit 
and meet repayments for a loan. A survey 
carried out in Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide 
and Canberra in 1991 found that, among 
rental tenants, issues of affordability were the 
most commonly cited reasons for not having 
bought a home’. (see Australian Social 
Trends 1994, Housing affordability, 

pp. 167-170). 


How big a debt? 


The ABS housing finance collection collates 
and publishes home finance data on loans 
from major lending institutions made by 
people purchasing homes for their own use. 
The number of loans made each month and 
the total amount borrowed each month can 
be used to calculate an average amount 
borrowed (these figures are not necessarily 
the precise average per dwelling because a 
house with two mortgages will be counted as 
two separate loans). 


First home buyers borrow slightly less money 
on average than non-iirst home buyers. In 
1996, the average amount borrowed by first 
home buyers was $95,100. Buyers other than 
first-home buyers borrowed $100,300 on 
average. 


The average ordinary-time earnings (earnings 
excluding overtime} of full-time male 
employees can be compared to the average 
loan taken out for newly erected dwellings. 
This reveals that over the period 1983 to 1996 
the average loan has increased from about 


twice average annual earnings to about three 
times. This suggests that people are 
borrowing and spending proportionally more 
on a house than they did in the past. Part of 
this relative increase in borrowing may be 
related to the increase in the labour force 
participation of women (45% to 54% over the 
period 1984 to 1996). Researchers have 
suggested that chis may be linked to the 
affordability of consumer loans, particularly 
housing loans’. 


Part of the relative increase in borrowings is 
attributable to the booming prices that 
occurred in the mid to late 1980s when house 
prices increased at a faster rate than the 
Consumer Price Index (CPI). This boom was 
due to an increase in demand for real estate 
due to factors such as high migration levels, 
easier access to finance, and the decrease in 
stock market prices that made real estate 
attractive to investors’. 


Another factor that may partly explain the 
relative increase in borrowings is that the 
‘avecage’ home has changed, even over the 
last 10 years. Building in brick has continued 
to increase in popularity while the use of 
tumber has declined. The average house has 
grown bigger; in 1981, 17% had four or more 
bedrooms compared with 23% in 1994. 
Increased car ownership has made car 
accommodation a common feature; while 
recently, ensuite bathrooms have also 
become common features. Even over the 
relatively short period between 1990 and 
1994 the proportion of separate houses with 
mare than one bathroom has increased from 
26% to 29% (see Australian Social Trends 
1995, Trends in housing, pp. 133-135). 
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maintenante &xpenses. 


Source; Australian Housing Survey 1994 (unpublished data). 


The economic advantage of home 
ownership 


As home purchasers pay off their mortgage, 
the proportion of their mortgaged property 
that they own increases. This proportion is 
commonly called their equity. Since equity 
increases with time, it generally increases with 
the age of the mortgagee. In 1994, the median 
equity of home purchasers aged 25-34 was 
45% while that for home purchasers aged 
over 65 was 97%. Outright ownership is 
therefore more commonly enjoyed by older 
people: in 1994 outright owners hacl a 
median age of 59 and 81% of them were aged 
45 or older. 


In 1994, 42% of houses were owned outright. 
Because they no longer have to pay mortgage 
repayments, these households enjoyed 
reduced housing costs and so effectively 
mmproved their economic position. Among 
outright home owners, only 3% of 
households spent more than 40% of their 
income on housing costs (these households 
mainly had low incomes and were most likely 
occupied by retirees). Home purchasers were 
the most likely to spend more than 30% of 
their income on housing costs: 29% overall, 
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(a} Only includes households that were purchasing their 
dwelling and that stated the outstanding loan and 
estimated value of their property. 


Source: Australian Housing Survey 1994 (unpublished data). 


though the rate increased to over 60% among 
low-income purchasers. 
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Government assistance 
for housing 





Many people rely on 
government assistance 
to obtain housing. in 
1995, the most 
common form of 
housing assistance 
was private rent 


assistance. 


HOUSING ASSISTANCE 


Access to affordable and suitable housing is a 
major determinant of well-being. Australians 
are gencrally weil housed, with a high rate of 
home ownership. In 1994, 42% of Australian 
households owned their home. and 28% were 
purchasing. Most people cvenrually own their 
home. 77% of households whose reference 
person was aged 60 or more owned their 
home in 1994. 


However, many people, particularly those on 
low incomes, require assistance in accessing 
affordable and suitable housing. Long-term 
assistance for people on low incomes is 
provided through public housing and private 
rent assistance. The government also funds 
community organisations and local 
governments which provide short-term crisis 
accommodation to homeless people, and to 
those at risk of becoming homeless. A range 
of home purchasc assistance is also available. 


The need for housing assistance 


The need for housing assistance is not only 
dependent on income. For example, many 
older people with low incomes own their 
home, have low housing costs and littl need 
for assistance (see Australian Soctal Trends 
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Government assistance for housing 


Funding 
Type of assistance 1994-95 Reciptents/year 
| $million 
Private rent 991 G60 people at 
assistance (a) 1 500 June 1995 
6% (367 400) of ail 
Public housing(b) 1 600 households in 1994 


Cnsis 
accommedationib) 227 


About 10 000 per 
night in Sept, 1995 


11 900 loans 
granted in 1994-95 


(a@} Includes payments to Social Security clients, but not 
Veterans’ Affairs clients. 

{b) Includes funding for construction, maintenance, support 
services, and a companent for administration. 

ic} Includes funding for loans, mortgage relief and deposit 
assislance, and & component for administration. 


Home purchase 
assistance (c} 818 


Source: Renters in Austata (Cat. no. 4138.0); Department 
of Social Security, Housing Assistance Act 1989 Annual 
Report 1994-95 and unpublished data; and Department of 
Health and Family Services, Two Weeks in September: 
National Census of SAAP Funded Accornmodaiion Services 
10-24 September 1995. 


Government assistance for housing 


Australian govemments provide 3 range of 
housing assistance. Public housing, mortgage and 
rent relief and home purchase assistance 
schemes are jointly funded by the 
Commonwealth and State and Territory 
governments under the Commonwealth State 
lisusing Agreement (CSHA). Fle Supported 
Accomunodation Assistance Program (SAAP} 
funds crisis accommodation for hameicss people, 
and is also jointly fuslecl. These programs are 
administered on a day-to-day basis by Srate anc 
Ferritory housing authorities’. 


Many other housing services arc provided 
outside the CSHA. The Departments of Social 
Security and Veterans Affairs provicle rent 
assistance 10 low-income people renting in the 
prvar: marker. The Aboriginal and Torres Strait 
Islander Commission (ATSIC) and Aboriginal 
Hostels Ltd provide housing assistance for 
low-income Indigenous people. 


Fhe Commonwealth Government also hinds 
accommodation for particular target groups 
through arrangements such as residential care for 
older people, disability services and housing for 
defence personnel. A considerable amount of 
incirect assistance is provided through tax 
concessions and pensioner rebates on rates. 


This review focuses on housing assismaner 
provided through public housing, private rent 
and home purchase assistance, and crisis 
accommadanion. 


1996, Housing for older people, 
pp. 150-155). 


Affordability is one indicator of the need for 
housing assistance. While there is no single 
measure of housing affordability, a commonly 
used measure is the ratio of housing costs to 
income’. Households can be considered to 
have housing affordability problems if their 
income is relatively low (in the lowest 40% of 
the household income distribution) and they 
spend more than 30% of their income on 
housing. 


Using this measure, 11% of Australian 
households had affordability probicms in 
1994, Households in the private rental market 
were most likely to have housing affordability 
problems. However, the affordability measure 
for private renters may be artificially high 
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Weekly Proportion with 
Household characteristics housing affordability 
costs(b) problems(c) 


$ h 
Tenure 
Renters 116 24.0 
Publie(d} 52 6.8 
Private(q)} 133 313 
Owners 19 3.0 
Purchasers 176 9.9 
Household type 
Lone person oe 19.2 
One parent 68 23.9 
Couple with children(e) 102 7.4 
Couple only 28 6.5 
Other 128 6.7 
All households 63 11.1 


(a} Excludes households with no housing costs. 

io) Median weekly housing costs which comprise: rates, 
rents, loan repayments, body corperate fees, and 
maintenance. 

(c} Low income households (in the lowest 40% of income 
distnputian) who spend more than 30% of their incame 
on housing, 

(d} These figures include rental rebates to public renters, but 
not private rent assistance. The average value of private 
rent assistance has been estimated at less than half that 
of public renial rebates. 

fa) Refers to couples with dependent and/or non-dependent 
children. 


Source: Austratian Housing Survey (unpublished data). 


because it does not take into account the 
value of rent assistance. 


QOne-parent and lone-person households were 
more likely to experience housing 
affordability problems (24% and 19% 
respectively) than couple households (7%). 
One-parent and lone-person households 
renting in the private market were particularly 
prone cto affordability problems (62% and 44% 
respectively}. 


While affordability is one indication of the 
need for housing assistance, access to suitable 
housing is also an important issue. Some 
households may live in housing which is 
neither affordable nor suitable. Others may 
trade off suitability for more affordable 
accommodation. While their housing may be 
affordable, it may be too small for the size of 
the household, in need of repair, or located 
far from employment and community 
facilities. 






Overall, the vast majority of Australian 
households found their dwelling acceptable. 
However, in 1994, 4% of households 
expressed dissatisfaction with their dwelling. 
Households in public housing (8%) and in 
the private rental market (6%) were more 
likely to be dissatisfied than others. Public 
renters were more likely to express 
dissatisfaction with their dwelling than private 
renters, despite public housing being more 
affordable. This suggests that some public 
housing tenants trade off suitability for 
affordability. 


Public housing 


In 1994-95, government expenditure on 
public housing was $1.6 billion’, and 6% of all 
households (367,000) were accommodated in 
public housing. This was up slightly from 3% 
of households in 1976. The proportion of 
households living in public housing varied 
between States and Territories, from 3% in 
Victoria to 21% in the Northern Territory. 


Public housing is provided at low cost. For 
low-income public tenants, rents are generally 
sel at a maximum of 25% of income. The 
median weekly housing costs of public 

renters in 1994 was $52, compared to $133 
for private renters. 


Over recent decades, public housing has been 
increasingly targeted towards those most in 
need. In 1994, 78% of households in public 
housing were in the lowest 40% of the 
household income distribution. Government 
pensions and benefits werc the main source 
of income for the reference person in 70% of 
public renter households, campared to 24% 
of all households. 
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Source: Renters in Australia (Cat. no. 4138.0); and Australian 
Housing Survey (unpublished data). 
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Couples with aw ates saa tts 
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Couple only be = Public housing 
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(a) Refers ta couples with dependent and/or non-dependent 
children. 


Source: Renters in Austratia (Cat. na. 4138.0 and unpublished 
data). 


A large proportion of households in public 
housing were lone-person and one-parent 
households. In 1994 one third (34%) of all 
households in public housing were 
lone-person households, compared to 20% of 
all households. 28% of households in public 
housing were one-parent households, 
compared to 8% of all househelds. 


Lone-person and one-parent households have 
the lowest average incomes of all household 
types, and it is not surprising that they are 
over-represented in public housing. Many of 
the lone-person households in public housing 
were aged people. 


One measure of unmet demand for public 
housing is the number of applicants added to 
waiting lists each year. The number of new 
applicants added to public housing waiting 
lists increased from 82,400 in 1984-85 toa 
peak of 139,700 in 1987-88, falling to 
108,800 in 1993-94. Despite an increase of 
45% in the number of public sector dwellings 
during this decade, demand exceeded supply 
by a ratio of three to one. That is, for every 
household newly accommodated in public 
housing, at least two more applied for 
housing’. 


On average, people in public housing receive 
a higher level of subsidy than those receiving 
other forms of housing assistance such as 
private rent assistance. The average annual 
value of public housing rent rebates to 
low-income households in 1994-95 was 
estimated at $4,000, while recipients of 
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private rent assistance received an average of 
approximately $1,600.' 


Public renters also have a level of security of 
tenure not available in the private rental 
market. There are disadvantages however, in 
that public renters have less choice about 
where they live than those renting in the 
private market. In 1994, 6% of public renter 
households expressed dissatisfaction with the 
location of their dwelling, compared to 3% of 
private renter households. Furthermore, 
public housing may not be a viable option for 
people whose need for assistance is ofa 
temporary nature. 


An Industry Commission report confirmed 
that public housing is a cost-effective way of 
providing housing assistance. However, the 
report highlighted the need for a mix of 
assistance measures, including public 
housing, rent assistance, and community 
housing, in order to meet people's differing 
needs*. 


Private rent assistance 


Private rent assistance is paid to people with 
low incomes who are eligible for a Social 
Security or Veterans’ Affairs payment, and 
who rent in the private market. In 1994-95, 
government expenditure on rent assistance 10 
Social Security clients was $1.5 billion’. In 
1995-96, the maximum fortnightly rate for a 
single person with no children was $73.80, 
and $86.00 for a couple with one or two 
children®. 


In June 1996, 1,040,000 people were 
receiving rent assistance, substantially more 
than the 480,000 in 1984. This increase is 


wavistancs at 30 June 





1985 1988 1991 1994 1996p 


Source: Department of Social Security (unpublished data}. 
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related to a widening of the eligibility criteria 
in the early 1990s, and to an increase in the 
number of people receiving government 
pensions and benefits. It is also related to an 
increase in the cost of renting in the private 
market (see Housing — national summary 
table, p. 136}. 


As with public housing renters, a large 
proportion of rent assistance recipients are 
either lone persons or lone parents. At 
December 1995, 60% of those receiving rent 
assistance fram the Department of Social 
Securily were single people and 16% were 
one-parent families. One quarter of all rent 
assistance recipients were over 70 years of 


age”. 


Home purchase assistance 


The Commonwealth and State and Territory 
Governments fund a range of home purchase 
assistance targeted at low to moderate income 
earners, including loans, deposit assistance 
and rental/purchase arrangements. The form 
of assistance available, and eligibility criteria, 
differ between States/Territories. In 1994-95 
government expenditure on home purchase 
assistance was $818 million’. 


In 1994-95, 11.879 housing assistance loans 
were granted’. Of these, 9.352 were 
establishment loans and 2,527 were ather 
loans such as second mortgages or top-up 
loans. The average value of establishment 
loans was $70,000. 


There was a rapid increase in the number of 
loans granied between 1988 and 1990 when 
morigage interest rates peaked. Since then, 





30 June 
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Source: Department of Social Security, Housing Assistance 
Act 1989 4nnual Report 1994-95. 


Housing assistance loans granted at ~ 


however, the use of home purchase assistance 
has decreased. This is related to a decline in 
the availability of assistance due to problems 
with home purchase assistance arrangements 
in some States. In New South Wales, for 
cxample, all new fending under the 
Homefund program was suspencled in April 
1993, and no new home purchase assistance 
products have been introduced since then’. 
The decline is also related to a reduction in 
commercial mortgage interest rates (sec 
Housing — national summary table, p. 136). 


Crisis accommodation 


The government also provides assistance in 
meeling the short-term accommodation needs 
of homeless people. Capital funding for crisis 
accommodation is provided by the 
Commonwealth Government through the 
Crisis Accommodation Program. In 1994-95 
the Commonwealth allocated $42 million to 
the Crisis Accommodation Program’. 


The Commonwealth and State and Territory 
Governments also provide assistance in 
meeting the needs of people who are 
homeless through the Supported 
Accommodation Assistance Program (SAAP), a 
jointly funded program. ‘The aim of the 
program is to assist homeless people to 
return to independent living. In 1994-95 
$185 million was provided under SAAP, 
bringing total government funding lor crisis 
accommodation to $227 million®. Funds arc 
provided to community organisations ancl 
local governments for services such as 
refuges, shelters and half-way houscs, and 
also for referral, counselling and advocacy 
services. Approximately 1,600 servicc outlets 
were funded under SAAP in 1994-95. 


Most services funded by SAAP are aimed at 
one of five main target groups. These are: 
young people, women (and children) 
escaping domestic violence, families, single 
men and single women. However, some 
services assist people from more than one 
group. The nature of available SAAP services 
influences the type and number of people 
who receive assistance. 


A two-week census of crisis accommodation 
services funded by SAAP in September 1995 
found that an average of 10,800 people 
sought accommodation each night, 93% of 
whom were accommodated’. 


Of those accommodated, 24% were in services 
for young people, 21% in services for women 
escaping domestic violence and 19% in 
services for families. A further 19% were 
accommodated in services for single people 
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Target group of service outiet(p} 


Young people 

Women and children escaping domestic violence 
Families 

Single women 

single men 

Multiple 

Tata! 


Proportion Proportion not Total seeking 
accommodated accommodated accommodation 


Fi 

90 
95 
90 
87 
98 
94 
93 


to no, 

10 2613 
5 2 200 

10 2148 

13 A435 
2 1579 
6 1 &07 
t 10 781 





(a) Daily average during the period 10-24 September 1995, 


{b) Some senaces may on occasion accommodate people outside their target group. 


Source: Department of Health and Family Services, Two Weeks in September: National Census of SAAP Funded Accommodation 


Services 10-24 September 1995, 


(mostly men) and 17% in services aimed at 
more than one group. 


The proportion of people seeking 
accommodation who were turned away gives 
some indication of unmet demand for crisis 
accommodation. Overall, 7% of requests for 
accommodation were not successful. This 
includes some people who were double 
counted because they were turned away from 
more than one service. In addition, some 
pcople may have been turned away at one or 
more services, but found accommodation at 
another service. 55% of those who were not 
accommodated were turned away because the 
service was full. 


While services for single women had the 
highest tuern-away cate of prospective clients 
(14%), the numbers from this target group 
were relatively small. 10% of prospective 
clients were turned away from services aimed 
at young people and families, representing 
4% of all those seeking accommodation 
(nearly 500 peaple). 
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Youth housing 





in 1996, 12% of young 
people aged 15-19, 
and 51% of young 
people aped 20-24, 
had formed their own 
households. 
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Leaving home and becoming independent is 
a significant event in a young person's life. An 
essential part of this process involves finding 
appropriate and affordable housing, 
especially near jobs, education and other 
facilities’. 


Living arrangements 


In 1996, 64% of all young people were living 
with their parents. However, there were quite 
different patterns of independence within this 
broad age group. The proportion of young 
people living with their parents decreased 
steadily with age, from 99% of those aged 15 
years 10 31% of those aged 24 years. 


In 1996, young people aged 15-19 
predominantly lived with their parents. Only 
11% of people in this age group had left to 
form their own households. Of these, 65% 
lived with unrelated people in group 
households, and 21% lived with a partner. 
with or without children. However, 51% of 
young pecple aged 20-24 had formed their 
own houscholds. Of these 43% lived with 
unrelated people in group households, and 
40% lived with a partner, with or without 
children. 


For both age groups of young people living 
away from their parents. the most common 
form of household was a group household. 
For young people who have not yet formed 
their own family, a group household provides 


Proportion of young people living with 
their parents, 1996 


0 
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&0 


60 


20 
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Age (years) 
Source: Labour Force Survey (unpublished datal. 


Young people and housing 


In this review, voung peaple refers io people 
aped 15—24 years, Older people reters ta people 
aged 25 years and over. fowng bouseboulds refers 
1 households where the reference person was 
aged] 15-24 years. Ofder housebolds refers to 
households where the reference person was aged 
25 years and over, This review excludes pcopie 
living in non-private dwellings. In 1996, $7,000 
young people lived in non-private dwellings. 


A reference person is one of the pamners in é 
couple family household; the parent in a 
one-parent household; and the person in a 
lone-person household. In other households it is 
an adult nominated by tle household, 


Group households are Twa ar more persons living 
in the same household that are nor related to 
each other by bload, marriage Gineluding de facta 
marriage), fostering or adoprian. 


Outright owners are households where the 
reference person does not owe anything for 
loans used (o purchase the dwelling, nar is their 
home mortgaged. 


Purchasers are bouseliols where the reference 
person is paying off a loan or mortgage for the 
dwelling, 


Public renters are households where the 
reference person rents from a State or Territor 
housing authority. 


Private renters are households where the 
reference person rents from a real estate agent or 
private landlord. 


All venters include public, private, and other 
renters, Other renters are households where the 
reference person rents from a landlord who is an 
employer (ptivate or government, an 
owner/manager of a caravan park, or a housing 
co-operative‘communitychurch group. 


Separate bouses ace sell-contined dwellings with 
access on all sides (at least one half metre}. They 
include houses rhat have an attached flat. 


semi-detached, rou or terrace bouses, or 
townpouses are dhwetlings with their own private 
grounds and no dwelling above or below, They 
are attached in some structural way Lo, or 
separated by less chan one half metre from, one 
ar more neigiibouring dwellings. 


Flats, units or apartments include all 
self-contained dwellings in blocks of flats, units or 
apartments that usually share a common 
entrance. They include houses canverted mio 
flats and flats attached to houses, 






Living arrangements 


With parents 


In own hoyseholds 


Couple only 
Two parent 
One parent 
Lone person 
Group 


Other family 
households(ah 


Total 


Total young 
persons 


SREP CAE SD 


15-19 20-24 Total 
% % Hy 
86.3 A4.5 64.3 
10.6 51.1 31.9 
1.4 a he ef fame! 
0.8 7.9 A5 
0.8 3.1 2.0 
0.7 5.6 3.2 
6.9 21.9 14.7 
3.1 4.3 3.8 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
‘O00 ‘OOo ‘O00 
1198.2 1328.7 2526.9 


Thee teat 
- owey be ed tt 


Age group (years) 





(a) includes young people living with relations who are not 


their parents. 


Source: Labour Force Status and Other Characteristics of 
Families, Australia (Cat. no. 6224.0) 


the economic advantage of shared costs. 
Moreover, 39% of group households 
contained only two people. 


Housing tenure and type 


In 1994, 6% of the 6.7 million households in 
Australia were young households. 66% of 
these households were private renters and 6% 
were public renters. Relatively few young 
households were home purchasers (16%), 


0 mg households, 1994 
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reflecting the time taken to save a housing 
loan deposit, and also the lifestyle priorities of 
this age group. 


The tenure type of young households was 
related to the family type of those households 
and their life-cycle stage. In 1994, 34% of 
young couple-only households and 32% of 
two-parent households were purchasing their 
own home, compared with 10% of 
lone-person households, and 8% of 
one-parent houscholds. The differences are 
partly explained by the lower income levels of 
lonc-person and one-parent households. 


Young households are more likely than older 
houscholds to live in medium or high density 
housing. In 1994, 52% of young households 
were living in separate houses, 16% in 
semi-detached, row or terrace houses, or 
townhouses, and 32% in flats, units or 
apartments. In comparison, 81% of older 
households were living in separate houses, 
7% in semi-detached, row or terrace houses, 
or trvnohouses, and 11% in Hats, units or 
apartments. 


Barriers to private renting 


With two thirds of young households in the 
private rental market, barriers lo renting may 
have significant impacts on young people. 
Some landlords and agents may have negalive 
perceptions about young people, especially 
young groups wishing to share 
accommodation’. 


In 1994, 8% of young renters reported that 
they had been refused rental accommodation. 
Of those, 32% were refused rental 
accommodation because of their age, 17% 
were refused because they had no references, 





Renters 





Outright Private Public Mean weekly Total young 
Household type Owners Purchasers renters ranters Alf renters(a) = fotalrb) income households 

% Yb % % % si $ ‘O00 
Couple-only households 2 Bt 33.6 50.3 ? 3% 58.9 100.0 846 o3.f 
Two-parent households ao 3?.2 47.8 2 Q* 58.4 100.0 599 44? 
One-parent households mie 7.7% 48.7 Jo.2 87.5 100.0 287 S250 
Lone-person households 45% 9.7 68.1 a3 73.0 100,09 399 80.9 
Group households 1.07 6.2 2.9 1.9* Ba, 4 100.0 B76 179.2 
All households 2.1 15.6 65.6 6.3 77.1 1600.0 707 430.7 





(a} Includes other renters. 
(b) Includes other tenure types. 


Source: Australian Housing Survey (unpublished data). 
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11% because they were seeking to rent asa 
group, and 8% because they were students. 


Housing affordability 


There is no single standard measure of 
housing affordability. One measure used in 
housing research is the ratio of housing costs 
to income’. Under this measure households 
arc considered 10 have affordability problems 
if their income is relatively low (the bottom 
40% of the household income distribution) 
and they spend more than 30% of their 
income on housing costs. 


In 199-4, 31% of low income households 
spent more than 30% of their gross weekly 
incomes on housing. However, young 
households with low incomes were more 
likely than older households with low 
incomes to have affordability problems (53% 
compared ta 29%). 


There were relatively few young low income 
households purchasing their homes (9,600). 
The majority of these (88%) spent more than 


30% of their gross weeldy income on housing. 


compared to 67% of older low income 
households who were purchasing their 
homes. Older households could be expected 






25 and 
Problem 15-24 over 
96 % 

Water supply 22.4 13.8 
Sewerage system 3.3 re 
Electrical 26.4 26.9 
Mould/mitdew 25.9 17.4 
Leaks/water penetration 16.3 9.2 
Draughts 31.4 20.8 
Infestation of pests 31.5 30.9 
Security 11.6 5.6 
Windows 33.8 20.1 
Doors 22.4 11.8 
Access G2 4.4 
Inadequate roof drainage 10.1 9.1 
Surface runoff 13.3 13.3 
Structure 11.8 8.0 
No problems 18.6 oe iol 
Total prablems(a) 100.0 100.0 


ja} Components do not add to total because there may be 


more than one problem in dwelling. 


source: Australian Housing Survey (unpublished data). 





Low income households who spent 
more than 30% of their gross weekly 
income on housing, 1994 


Age sroup (years! 





25 and 
Tenure type 15-24 over Total 
XM % % 
Outright owners * # 10.4 10.4 
Purchasers B84 Ghee 68.0 
Private renters 62.5 76.9 3.9 
Public renters g.7* 8.5 8.6 
Total(a) 53.2 29.5 31.0 


(a) Includes other renters and other tenure types. 


Source: Australian Housing Survey (unpublished data), 


to have greater ability to meet mortgage 
repayments. Of househalds in the lowest two 
quintiles, fewer young households (63%) than 
older households (77%) in private rental 
experienced housing affordability problems. 
This may reflect the greater proportion ol 
young households that are group houscholds. 


Housing conditions 


Dwellings occupied by young houscholds 
suffered from a greater number of physical 
problems than those occupied by older 
households. Young people were much more 
likely to be renting, and in general rental 
households experienced more problems. In 
1994, 19% of young households reported no 
problems, compared with 27% of alder 
households. 21% of young households 
reported five or more problems, while only 
11% of older households reported five or 
more problems. 


Proportionally more young hauseholds were 
troubled by problems with water supply, 
mould/‘mildew, and leaks/water penetration 
(22%, 26%, and 16% respectively), than older 
households (14%, 17%, and 9% respectively). 
Young households were twice as likely to 
report problems with doors and security and 
one third more likely to report problems with 
draughts and windows, than older 
households. 


Satisfaction with location 


An important factor in housing suitability is 
location, especially in terms of access to work 
and services. In 1994, 87% of young 
households said they were satisfied with the 
location of their dwelling. Only 2% were 
dissatisfied, while 11% were undecided. 
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Dwelling and tenure ‘Satisfied Neither(a) Dissatisfed Total =Total 
a cc 7 oc, , 
Dwelling structure 
Separate houses 64.1 12.9 3.0 160.6 227.1 
Semi-detached, row or terrace 
houses, or townhouses 91.5 f.4 ** 100.0 fO.1 
Flats, units or apartments 90.4 7.8 4.8* 100.0 137.4 
Total{b} 87.2 10.6 2.2 100.0 430.7 


Tenure typeé 


Outright owners 75.8 2241" 3 4* 100.0 8.8 
Purchasers 93.4 6.6 * * 190.0 67.1 
All renters(c} 86,4 10.8 eid. 100.0 331.9 
Private renters 69.2 9.1 Le 100.0 282.6 
Public renters 67.6 20.9 11.5 100.0 27.0 
Tatal(d} 87.2 10.6 2.2 106.0 430.7 


26 il ly i ko 
fa) Neither satisfied nor dissatisted. 

(b) includes other dwelling types. 

ic) In¢ludes other renters. 

(di Includes other tenure types. 


Seurce: Austrahan Housing Survey junpublished data), 





Young pcople living in semi-detached, row or 
terrace houses, or townhouses, and flats, 
units or apartments were more likely to be 
salistied with the location of their dwelling 
(around 91%) than those living in separate 
houses (84%). This may be because separate 
houses are less likely to be located in areas 
with good access to public transport, and 
close to the work, educational, and 
entertainment needs of young households. 


In 1994, young households that were public 
renters were least likely to be satisfied with 
their dwelling’s location. Only 68% of young 
public renters reported satisfaction with their 
dwelling's location, compared to 76% of 
young owners, 93% of young purchasers, and 


89% of young private renters. Older 
households living in public housing were 
more likely to report satisfaction with their 
dwelling’s location (80%}. This suggests thal 
the location of public housing may be less 
suitable for young people. 


1 Maas, F. 1995, National Youth Housing Stratesy 
interim Report: Discussion Paper, Executive 
Summary, Department of Housing and Regional 
Development, Canberra. 





2 National Housing Strategy 1992, The 
Affordability of Australian Housing, Issues 
Paper No. 2, AGPS, Canberra. 
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Between 1973-74 and 
1993-94, residential 
enerpy consumption 
per person increased 
by 16%. 





Substantial consumption of goods and 
services takes place in the home. Households 
consume foodstufis and products, use various 
energy sources for power and heating, and 
various water sources for drinking, washing 
and maintaining gardens. This consumption 
is increasing and has considerable 
implications for the environment, in relation 
to depletion of natural resources, and the 
generation of greenhouse gas emissions, 
waste materials, and other pollutants’. 
However, many households are using 
Strategies to minimise their consumption of 
energy and production of waste, and hence 
their impact on the environment’. 


Energy consumption 


Residential energy consumption per person 
in Australia has increased by 16%, from 17 
pigajoules (GJ) in 1973-74 to 20 GJ in 
1993-94. This rise is related an increase in the 
average size of dwellings, and a decrease in 
the number of people per dwelling. 


Total residential energy consumption in 
Australia increased by 51%, from 231 
petajoules (PJ) in 1973-74 to 349 PY in 
1993-94. This increase is predominantly the 
result not only of this higher energy 
consumption per person, but also population 
growth and the associated increase in the 
number of dwellings (sce Australian Soctal 
Trends 1996 Australia's population growth, 
pp. 17-22). Between 1971 and 1991 the 
number of dwellings in Australia increased 
from 3.7 million to 5.9 million. An increased 
use of household appliances has also 
contributed to this increase in energy 
consumption. 






Soe x 


Proportion of 
Per total energy 
Year person Total consumption 
GJ PJ % 
1973-74 16.9 231.3 8.8 
1993-94 19.6 349.3 8.4 
2009-10(a) 21.6 459.7 3.3 
(a) Projected. 


Source: Australian Bureau of Agriculture and Resource 
Economics, Australian Energy Consumption and Production, 
quoted in 4ustafians and the Environment 

(Cat. no. 4601.0}. 


Energy consumption 


Brergy consumption in the home involves rhe 
use OF various energy sources, including 
eleciricity, gas, wood, heating oi! and solar 
energy. In this review, energy units are measured 
in jowes {J} or watt-haurs (Wh}. 


Crigajoule (Gj): one thousand million poules of 
energy. 

fetrajoule (77): one million million joules of 
energy. 

Petajoute (FY); one thousand million million 
joules of energy. 

Gigawatt-pour (GWA): one thousand million 
watt-hours of energy. 


Between 1984 and 1994, the average size of 
new private houses increased by 15%. Larger 
residential dwellings may require greater 
energy consumption for heating and cooling. 
Between 1947 and 1994, the average number 
of persons per dwelling declined from four to 
three. This decrease reduced the potential for 
energy sharing in households. 


AS a proportion of total energy use, 

residential energy consumption declined 
slightly from 8.8% in 1973-74 to 8.4% in 
1993-94, By 2009--10, residential energy 
consumption per person is projected to 
increase to 22 GJ, a further 10% from 1993-94 
levels. Taking into account population 
growth, total residential energy consumption 
is projected to increase to 460 PJ, an increase 
of 32% from 1993-94 levels. 


Energy source and use 


Different energy sources have different 
impacts on the environment. For example, 
most of the electricity generated in Australia is 
derived from fossil fuels, and contributes to 
greenhouse emissions and resource 
depletion. Conversely, solar energy is 
renewable and non-polluting. However, 
unlike electricity, solar energy is not widely 
utilised because of relatively higher 


establishment casts. 


In 1993--94, electricity, natural gas, and wood 
were the main sources of energy used in 
dwellings. They accounted for 43%, 28%, and 
24% respectively of total residential energy 
consumed, compared to 31% and 10% in 
1973-74. 25% of all electricity and 14% of ail 





Residential energy consumption . 
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Residential as a 





Residential proportion of iota! 
consumption in consumption in 

Fuel type i973-/4 1993-94 2009-16fa) 1993-94 1993-94 

via Fi via PJ ria 

Electricity 30.7 42.5 44.6 148.3 24.6 

Natural gas 10.2 28.3 Ea 98,7 13.5 

Wood and wood waste 32.3 23.4 15.4 81.6 6.2 

Heating oil 11.7 nieal 0.4 3.9 83.0 

Solar 0,0 0.7 1.0 2.4 100.0 

Other 15.1¢b) 4.1 3.3 14.4 na. 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 349.3 $.4 

(a} Projected, 


(6) Mainly coal and coal products. 


Source: Australian Bureau of Agriculture and Resource Economics, Australian Energy Consumption and Production, quoted in 


Austratians and the Environment (Cat. no. 4601.0). 


gas produced in 1993-94 was used for 
residential purposes. 


In 1993-94, wood accounted for 23% of total 
residential energy consumed, down from 32% 
in 1973-74. Over the same period, the use of 
heating oil also declined sharply. The use of 
solar cnergy increased but still represented 
iess than 1% of total residential energy use. 
Most of the wood, heating oil and solar 
energy used was for residential purposes. 


In 1993-94, 30% of households used 
electricity as the main source of fuel to heat 
their dwellings. 28% of households used 
mains gas and a further 18% used wood. Only 
3% of households used heating oil as their 
main heating source. 


The majority of households (62%) also used 
electricity to heat water, while another 31% 
used mains gas. 5% of households used solar 
energy to heat water. 


Energy conservation 


Although residential energy consumption has 
increased over time, many households use 
strategies to save energy. These include: 
insulation, window treatments, using cold 
water for washing clothes; and reducing 
clothes dryer usage. Also, many households 
consider energy ratings when purchasing 
appliances. Household energy conservation 
methods varied between the States, mainly 
because of their different climates. 


In 1994, 52% of all dwellings had some form 
of insulation. 31% had insulation in the roof 
and ceiling, and 14% had insulation in the 
walls. Floor and other forms of insulation 


International comparison 





National residential energy consumptions vary. 
Cultural attitudes, energy prices, housing types, 
and climates vary greatly between countries, 
causing differences in the amount and types of 
energy consumed by households. 


Of the countries selected, Sweden had the 
highest: rate of residential electriciry 
consumplion per 1,000 population and Canada 
had the highest rate of residential gas 
consumption per 1,000 population, Ausuelia was 
ranked 6th and Sth, respectively. 


Residential energy consumption, 
1994 








Country Efectrcity Gas 
rate(a) rate(i) 
Australia 2.3 5.6 
Canada 4.5 21.3 
France Lo 6.f 
Germany 1.5 11.0 
Greece 1.0 0.01 
Haly 1.0 13.8 
Japan 1.8 2.8 
New Zealand 3.9 1.3 
Sweden A8 0.4 
UK 1,7 20,4 
USA 3.9 20.2 





(a} GWh per 1,000 population. 
te) T) per 1,000 poputation. 


Source: International Energy Agency, Energy Statistics of 


OE&CD Countries, 1993-1994; United Nauons , 
Demographic Yearbook 1994, 
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Form of fuel used by households, -. 
1994 


Space Water 
Source heating{a) heating 
% % 
Electricity 29.7 62.3 
Mains gas 28.4 30.7 
Wood 17.6 
Heating oil oe I 
Bottled gas 3.4 2.8 
Solar 0.1 Ag 
Other({b} 1:5 2.3 
No heating 16.2 
Total households 100.0 160.0(c) 
000 ‘O00 


Total households 6 414.5 § 414.5 


(a) Main form of heating in dwelling. 

(b) Includes unknown gas source, 

(c) Companents do net add to total as households may 
have more than one form of water heating, 


Source: Environmenial issues: People's Views and Practices 
(Cat. no. 4602.0}. 


were not common. The Australian Capital 
Territory had the highest proportion of 
insulated dwellings (80%). foHowed by South 
Australia (72%) and Victoria (70%). 
Queensland (29%) and the Northern Territory 
(44%) had the lowest proportions of insulated 
dwellings. In both the Northern Territory and 
Queensland, around 30% of owner 
households without insulation indicated that 
it was not needed because of the climate. 


Methods of energy conservation in 
the household 


insulation and window treatinents create a 
therinal barmier to reduce the rate of transter of 
heal. fran the interior to the exterior of a house 
In die winter, and from the exterior to the 
Interior in summer. Roofs, ceilings, walls, and 
floors can all be insulated and the savings can be 
ipproxitmately 20% of summer cooling and 25% 
of winter heating energy costs. Window 
treatments like outside awnings or shutters, or 
reflective coatings on glass (tiruting,salar 
guarding) teduce cooling energy costs by 
reclucing the rate of heat transfer in sumrner, 
Window treatments like double glazing or boxed 
pelmefs on curtains or hilinds reduce heating 
energy costs by reducing the rate of heat transfer 
171 WITTE. 


Salar expostere is direct sunlight that is alowed 
to enter and be trapped by a dwelling. The more 
solar exposure a dwelling receives, the less other 
encrey sources will be required for space heating. 


Energy can be saved when mashing and drying 
clothes if househelds use cold water and use 
clothes drvers less frequently, 


Choosing energy efficient appliances involves 
consumers Comparing the energy ¢ficiency 
ratings of dilferent brands and modets of the 
Sanne CHpacity and selecting thase which have the 
highest rating. 


In 1994, 45% of all households used some 
form of window treatment. Outside awnings 
or shutters were used by 28% of househalds. 
and 20% had boxed pelmets on curtains or 
blinds. Residents in the hotter climates 
(Queensland, Western Australia and the 
Northern Territory) made the greatest use of 
tinted and solar-guarded windows. 


Selected energy conservation methods used by households, 1994 





Method NSW Vie. 
ee 

insulation 44.5 69.5 

Window treatments 39.0 51.7 

Solar exposure(a) 57.3 60.6 

Cold water used in 

washing machine(b) 69.4 A7.5 

Clothes dryer used only 

occasionally ar rarely(b} 35.3 347 


Considering energy rating of 
appliances if purchased appliances 39.2 37.7 


(a) In lounge/livingamily rooms. 
(6) Only includes households with this appliance. 


Od SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 
Os % % % Ma % M6 
28.5 f2.2 32.0 62.7 43.9 79.5 52.1 
45.6 53.8 43.2 32.9 42.4 413 45.0 


s1.3 490 50.9 6% 42.8 76.6 56.4 
73.0 48.1 59.1 586 70.3 612 61.2 
34.7 370 42.1 39.3 39. 35.1 3538 


SL3S 37.f 32.6 35.7 27.2 AZ 36.5 


Source: Environmental fssues: People's Views and Practices (Cat. no. 4602.0). 
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Sources of water NSW Vic. id SA WA Tas. _ NT ~ ACT - Ao 
% % o % % % of % % 
Mains/town 94.4 93.4 88./ 95.4 93.6 86.1 95.4 100.0 93.0 
Rainwater tank 9.1 12.6 17.7 48.0 11.2 17.9 2.6 0.9 15.2 
Spring 0.6 0.5 0.5 2.4 0.6 4.1 0.4 * * 0.8 
Bore 22 2.0 7.5 4.4 20.9 2.0 i med 5.1 
Bottled 2.5 1.3 2.1 9.3 ac 0.6 1.8 Lid 2.8 
Other 2.8 ao 3.4 1.3 2.8 4.7 a 0.3 2.6 
Total 
households(a) 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 160.0 100.0 100.0 
‘DOO ‘000 ‘oad ‘OGG 000 'BQ0 ‘OOO 000 ‘OOO 


Total households 2157.7 1606.4 1142.7 567.3 610.6 179.9 46.2 103.6 6414.5 
ace a aA aa eA a i alg AR eR cE 


ta} Components do not add to total as households may have more than oné water source. 


Source: Environmental fssues: Peoples Views and Practices (Cat. nc. 4602.0), 


In 1994, over half (56%) of households in Water sources and consumption 
Australia received winter sunlight in their 

lounge, living, or family room. In general, in Access to clean water is esscniial for all 

those States and Territories which experience households. However, mains/town water in 
amore severc winter climate, dwellings were Australia is not available in infinite supply, 
designed to let in more sunlight during the nor is it universally available. Some 

winter months. This was particularly true of houscholds rely on other sources, while many 
dwellings in Tasmania and the Australian others are altempting to save mains/town 
Capital Territory. water by supplementing it with water from 


other suurces. 
In 1994, 61% of all households with a 


washing machine used cold water. Over Mains/town water was a water source for 93% 
one third (36%) of households with a clothes of houscholds in 1994. However, only 86% af 
dryer used it only occasionally or rarely. Also, househalds in Tasmania used mains/town 
36% of all households considered appliance water. Around 15% of households used 
energy ratings when replacing or acquiring rainwater tanks as one of their sources of 
appliances. water, with South Australian households most 


likely to do so (48%). Only 5% of households 
used bore water as one of their sources of 
water, with Western Australian households 
most likely to do so (21%). 





Purpose 


: In 1994, iowns/mains water was the 
Predominant Bathingg predominant source of water used for 
source used = Garden washing Drinking drinking (84%). However, 33% of households 
% 7 %e connected to mains/town water were 
Mains/town 72.6 97.9 S41 dissatisfied with the quality of this water for 
drinking. Dissatisfaction with mains/tawn 
nolenera on aa = walter for drinking was highest in South 
Spring 0.4 G.3 0.3 Australia (51%) and is reflected in the highest 
Bore AA Li 0.4 use of rainwater and bottled water for 
drinking, at 37% and 8% respectively. 
Other Pape 0.8 0.5 
Bottled fe 7 ee Mains/town water was also the predominant 
water source used for gardens (73%), and 
eo caiaal ai i — bathing and washing (92%) in oy of 
Dont use water 5.4 


i vs households reported that they either had no 
Total households 100.0 100.0 1060.0 garden for which they were responsible or 
Source: Environmental issues: Peopfe's Views and Practices they chose not to water it. 
(Cat. no. 4602.0). 
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ASWEeat SEIS 
Means cee Siew oe 


Conservation method How 


holds 
000 2 
Dual flush toilet 2503.1 39.0 
Reduced flow shower head 1399.5 218 
Recycle/reuse water 850.8 13.3 
Full loads when washing 1034.3. 16.1 
shorter showers 1006.8 15.7 
Turn offfrepair dripping taps 1509.9 23.5 
Brick in toilet cistern a a Pe 1.8 
Suds saver on washing 
machine used 942.4 14.7 
Other 539.3 8.4 
No conservation methods 3482.3 54.3 
Total househaldsia) 6414.5 100.6 


(a) Components do nat add to teLal as households may 
have more than one water conservation method. 


Source: Environmental issues: Peaple's Views and Practices 
(Cat. no. 4602.0). 


Water conservation measures 


Water conservation is important because 
water is a limited resource, and its capture 
and storage has environmental impacts. Water 
also requires electrical power to supply it to 
users, so the less water that is used the less 
cnergy is consumed for pumping and 
treatment. 


Various Waler conservation methods are used 
by houscholds in their dwellings and gardens. 
In 1994, 49% of houscholds in Australia hacl a 
dual flush toilet and 22% had a reduced flow 
shower head. 24% of households rcported 
turning off and repairing dripping taps to 
conserve water, while 16% took shorter 


Conserving water in the garden, 1994 


Conservation method Households 
_ 000% 

Piant natives 2107.0 37.6 
Muich used on plants 2964.8 52.9 
Water eany moming/late evening 3818.3 68.1 
Other 149.0 2.7 
No water conservation steps 890,95 15.9 
Tetal households(a)({b) 5605.1 100.0 


(a) Components do not add to total as households may 
have more than one water conservation method. 
(6) Includes only households with gardens. 


Source: Environmental issues: People's Views and Practices 
(Cat, no. 4607.0). 


showers. 16% used washing machines with 
full loads and 15% used suds saver. 13% of 
households recycled or reused water. 


Over half of households (54%) reported 
taking no water conservation sieps within 
their homes. However, the majority (84%) of 
households with gardens attempted to 
conserve water. 


Of ail households with gardens, 68% 
conserved water by watering during the 
cooler times of the day. Mulch was usec by 
93%, while 38% planted native shrubs and 
trees. Only 16% of households took no 
measures to conserve water in their gardens, 


Consumption of goods 


The consumption of goods in the home has 
increased over time, both in terms of the 
number of goods purchased by households 
and the variety of goods available. For 
example, household ownership of television 
sets has increased from 35% in 1961 to 99% in 
1991]. Also, household ownership of video 
cassette recorders has increased from 4% in 
1981 to 80% in 1993 and household 
ownership of compact dise players increased 
from 4% in 1986 to 33% in 1993 (sec 
Australian Social Trends 1995, Leisure at 
home, pp. 164-167). 


The increasing consumption of many goods is 
linked to their increasing affordability (see 
Australian Social Trends 1995, Purchasing 
power, pp. 124-127). However, the life span 
of many products is also decreasing. The 
designs and manufacturing methods that 
make goods cheaper also often make them 
difficult, or not financially viable, to repair’. 
Many electronic products (¢.g. computers) are 
quickly superseded by continual 
improvements in design. Other products, 
such as polystyrene cups, paper Lissues, and 
disposable nappies, arc designed to be 
disposable. 


The increasing consumption and disposability 
of goods causes resource depletion and waste 
production. However, this is being partially 
offset with some products that are more 
biodegradable and recyclable and products 
that have less packaging. 


Recycling 


Recycling is an important method of reducing 
the consumption of natural resources and 
reducing pressure on land-fills. Most 
houscholds engage in some form of recycling, 
and recycling activity has increased over time. 





Paper 54.7 74.5 
Glass 55.3 ?3.4 
Piastic afd 66,8 
Old clothing/rags 63.3 66.6 
Cans 44.1 62.1 
Garden waste 47.3 0.8 
Kitchen/food waste 35.6 44.9 
All stems recycled fa. 6.2 
No recycling 15.3 9.4 
Total households(a} 100.0 100.0 
‘000 ‘000 
Total households 6175.4 6 667.9 


{aj Components do not add to total because a household 
may recycle more than one type of tern. 


Source: Environmental issues, Peoples Views and Practices, 
Australia (Cat. no, 4602.04. 


In 1996, only 9% of households did not 


engage in any recycling activity, compared to 
15% in 1992. 


In 1996, paper was the item most commonly 
recycled by househoids (75%), closely 
followed by glass (73%). plastic and old 
clothing/rags (67% each) and cans (62%). The 
high recycling rates for paper, glass. plastic 
and cans is related to the recycling strategies 
developed by local councils and other 
government waste management authorities. 
their redistribution within a household to 
other family members and the collection of 


Garden waste was recycled by 31% of 
househokds, and kitchen or food waste by 
45%. The re-use of garden and food waste can 
provide a useful fertiliser and soil enhancer, 
as well as belping to reduce landfill volumes 
and collection costs. 


Between 1992 and 1996, household recycling 
tates increased for all dems surveyed. Plastic 
recycling made the largest gains, increasing by 
79%. Recycling of cans increased by 41%, and 
paper and glass by 36% and 33%, cespectively. 
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Many households are willing 10 engage in 
recycling activities if adequate recycling 
services and facilities are provided by local 
authorities. The main method used to collect 
the bulk of recycled material in Australia is 
collection services from dwellings, with 80% 
of households using this service for paper and 
cans, 82% for glass recycling, and 78% for 
plastic recycling. 


Of those households who gave a reason for 
not recycling all the items surveyed, the main 
reasons were 2 lack of recyclable materials 
(51%}, no services or facilities heing available 
(23%) and tack of interest by the household 
(14%). 


Disposal of hazardous waste 


in 1996, while 91% of households recycled 
some form of non-hazardous waste, only 31% 
knew of services that were available 
specifically to dispose of hazardous waste. 
However, about 47% of households disposed 
of some form of hazardous waste. Examples 
of hazardous waste are items such as garden 
chemicals, paint products, batteries, motor 
oils, and pharmaceuticals. Households in the 
Australian Capital Territory and the Northern 
Territory recorded the highest level of 
awareness (with 43% and 42% respectively}. 
while Victoria, Queensland and New South 
Wales were marginally below the Australian 
average. 


In 1996, the principal method used by 
households to dispose of hazardous wasic 
was via the usual garbage collection from the 
dwelling (62%). This was followed by waste 
materials being taken to a business or shop 
lor disposal (25%). The Least reported method 
of disposal for the items surveyed was to bury 
them (2%), 





1 Australian Bureau of Statistics 1996, Avstrafians 
and the Entironment, Cat. no. 4601.0, ABS, 
Canberra. 


2 Australian Urban and Regional Development 
Review (AURDR) 1995. Green Cities, Strategy 
Paper No. 3, AURDE, Canberra. 


3 Consumers Union of U.S. ‘1996 Buying Guide’, 
Consumer Reports, Vol. 6, Na. 13, 1995. 
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CRIME AND JUSTICE 


The criminal justice system 


In addition to those services provided by the Federal government, each 
State and Territory has a constitutional responsibility to administer the 
criminal justice system in Australia: police services, courts and 
correctional services. 


Reported crimes 


Police statistics indicate that, on a per capita basis, violent crimes tend to 
be more prevalent in the Northern Territory while Western Australia had 
the highest crime rates for property-related offences. 


VIOLENT CRIME 


Fe ee ee ee ee ee 


Murder and manslaughter 


In 1995, there were 321 cases of murder in Austrailia, an average of about 
one a day, and the chance of being a victim of murder was 18 in one 
million. 


Victims of aSSault cece cce cece reece. 


There were over 101,000 cases of criminal assault recorded by police in 
Australia in 1995. Victims were more often young, and more iikely to be 
male. 


Violence against women 


A national survey of Australian women conducted in 1996 found that 
almost half a million women (7%) had experienced an incident of violence 
in the 12 month period preceding the survey. 


CORRECTIVE, SERVICES 


Prisoners in Australia 


There were 16,800 prisoners in Australian prisons in June 1996, a rate of 
about 120 for every 100,000 adults in the population. Nearly all prisoners 
(95%) were men. 
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in addition to those 
services provided by 
the Federal 
government, each State 
and Territory has a 
constitutional 
responsibility to 
administer the criminal 
justice system in 
Australia: police 
services, courts and 


correctional services. 


All societies develop systems of maintaining 
order, often through legislation and common 
law. Australia inherited its criminal justice 
system from England at the time of 
colonisation. From that time, Australian 
judges have interpreted, applied and 
developed these laws, and Australian 
parliaments have also added to them through 
legislation’. 


While similar in character, each State and 
Territory has its own criminal justice system. 
As a consequence, laws, penalties and 
corrections for offenders, and arrangements 
for administering justice differ across 
State/Territory boundaries. Attempts at 
improving the criminal justice system in 
Australia have often focused on obtaining 
greater consistency between the State 
systems. 


Cases progress through the criminal justice 
system in three stages: the investigative 
component (State police, federal police, 
National Crime Authority); the adjudicative 
component (courts); and the penal or 
correctional component (prisons and other 
correctional systems). 


The investigators 


In Australia there are nine police services, 
comprising the Australian Federal Police and 
services in each State and Territory. The 
National Crime Authority also undertakes 


Non-commissioned police officers 


rate(a} 
30 


25 
20 
15 


10 


19865 1989 1992 1995 
(a) Number of officers per 10,000 of the population. 


Source: Labour Force Survey (unpublished data). 


The Australian criminal justice 
sysiem 


The criminal justice system is a system of laws 
and rulings which protect community members 
and their seins 5 I: determines which events 
causing injury of offence to community members, 
are criminal. Criminai offenders may be punished! 
througis the law by fines, imprisonment and/or 
community service. 


’ 


Commonwealth and State 
responsibilities 


Australia has nine legal systems, comprising eight 
State or Territory systems and one federal systeni. 
Most of the administration of courts, the legal 
profession and jegisiation occurs in the Sates and 
Territories’. 


Under the Australian Constitution, the 
Commonwealth of Australia is empowered to 
make laws on certain matters specified in the 
Constitution, for example, trade and commerce, 
taxation, defence and external affairs. The States 
and Territories have independent legislative 
power for all matters that are not specifically 
invested in the Commonwealrh. Of all the 
eriminal jaws of Australia, it is the State and 
Temttory laws that primarily govern che day-to-day 
lives af most Australians. 


Police 


Police officers are personnel who are authorised 
ro exercise che full statutory powers ofa police 
officer. They may be uniformed or plain clothes 
officers. 


Nan-cammissioned police officers are all police 
with the rank of station sergeant or below and 
plain clothes police (detectives). They enforce the 
law and maintain public order by discouraging 
offences, investigating offences and dealing with 
offenders. 


criminal investigations, particularly in the area 
of organised crime. 


In 1995, 37,500 peaple, 14% of whom were 
women, were employed as 
non-commissioned police officers in Australia. 
The number of non-commissioned police for 
every 10,060 persons in Australia increased 
from 23 in 1986 to a peak of 27 in 1990 and 
1991. However since then it has dropped to 
21 per 10,000 persons in 1995. 
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gtice system in Australia. 5505) 











| Offence | 
| Occurs 
| Offence reported to | Offence not | 
oolice/authonty reported | 
= ST SS investigative 
Offence | | 
| investigated | 
Ee eS ee ee 
= Ss | 
| Offender No offender found, police | Y 
arrested caution offender or 
es oe se decide not to prasecute 
_ ice Gee ee, er ae 
ee ee 
Lower courts{a) 
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(a) Lower courts include caurts such 


¥ 


98 Local Courts, Petty Courts, Magistrates Courts, Children's Courts. 


(b) Appeals may be against the judgement (guilty or non-guilty) oF against the sentence received. Both the defence and the 


prosecution may initiate appeals. 
(¢} Higher courts include courts such 


as District Courts, County Courts, Supreme Courts, Courts of Criminal Appeal. 


Police 


The principal duties of police are the 
prevention and detection of crime, the 
protection of life and property, and the 
enforcement of law to maintain peace and 
good order. Police officers may perform a 
variety of additional duties in the service of 
their State authority. Although police services 
are under the control of the respective State 
governments and the Northern Territory 
Government, their members perform certain 
functions for the Commonwealth 
Government. The Australian Capital Territory 
police service is currently administered by the 
Australian Federal Police. 


In 1995 New South Wales had the largest 
police service overall (13,000). However this 
only represented 2] police for every 10,000 
persons in that State. In comparison, there 
were 43 police for every 10,000 persons in 
the Northern Territory. Queensland had the 
smallest police service relative to the 
population with 19 per 10,000 persons. 


The Australian Federal Police (AFP) was 
formed to investigate offences against federal 
law, both in Australia and overseas. At 30 June 
1995 the AFP had 2,963 permanent staff 
(2,291 police officers and 672 other staff). 
17% of the police officers were women. 


National Crime Authority 


The National Crime Authority (NCA) was 
established by the Commonwealth 
Government in 1984 in response to the 
findings of several Royal Commissions into 
organised criminal activity in Australia. The 
NCA's purpose is to counteract organised 
criminal activity and reduce its impact on the 
community, working in cooperation and 
partnership with other agencies. 


In 1995 the NCA employed 399 staff including 
112 police seconded from other police forces. 
Of the 118 people charged by the NCA in that 
year, 96 were charged with drug offences. 


The adjudicators 


Australia's court system is a tiered system with 
the High Court of Australia having final 
jurisdiction. These are underpinned by State 
and Territory courts which have higher and 
lower courts for cases of varying seriousness. 


The High Court of Australia is the final court 
of appeal from all State courts, the Federal 
Court and the Family Court of Australia. The 
High Court also hears federal offences. 
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30 June, 1995 


Officers per 

Police Police 10,000 
State/Territory officers stations persons 

no. no, rate 
NSW 12070 473 21.4 
Vic. 10016 334 22.2 
Old 6 2390 347) 8619.2 
WA A227 160 24.4 
SA 3616 131. 24.5 
Tas. 1072 ff? 0 227 
NT 756 36 8 §=643.5 
ACT 661 8 21.7 
Aust. 39 708 1563 22.0 





Source: industry Commission, Report on Government Service 
Provistom, 1995. 


The Federal Court of Australia was created in 
1976 to reduce the load on the High Court. It 
consists of an Industrial Division anda 
General Division. The Federal Court has 
jurisdiction over the decisions of single 
judges of the High Court, and some decisions 
of the State and Territory Supreme Courts. 


Australian State and Territory courts have 
original jurisdiction in al! matters brought 
under State or Territory laws, and in some 
matters arising under federal laws. Mast 
criminal matters, whether arising under 
Commornwealth, State or Territory law, are 
dealt with by State and Territory courts. 


Each State and Territory court system 
operates independently. All States have 
Supreme Courts and some also have a Court 
of Criminal Appeal which is the highest court 
of appeal in a State. Supreme Courts hear 
cases of the most serious nature or appeals 
from lower courts. District or County Courts 
hear serious cases. In these higher courts a 
judge presides over the court to determine 
law, while a jury determines the guilt or 
innocence of a defendant. Local or 
Magistrates’ Courts or Courts of Petty Session 
hear the majority of cases that come before 
courts, They have no jury and the magistrates 
decide the guilt or innocence of the accused. 
They also refer more serious cases to the 
higher courts. Children’s Courts or Juvenile 
Courts hear cases where the defendant is 
under 18 years of age (or under 17 years in 
some jurisdictions). 


In 1993-94 there were 782,000 criminal cases 
heard in the State and Territory courts. 96% of 
these were heard in a Magistrates Court. 
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Rate of criminal court cases per 1,000 population, 1993-94 





Criminal cases(a) NSW Vie, Old WA SA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 
rate rate rate rate rate rate rate rate rate 

Supreme Court 0.2 0.2 0.4 0.2 0.3 0.8 0.6 0.7 0.3 

County/District Court 18 1.0 18 1.4 1.6 : : ne 1.4 


Magistrates'(b) Court 38.3 247 47.9 
Total court cases(c) =« «440.2, 25.8 950.1 


'000 OO” "000 
Total court cases(c} 242.4 115.5 158.0 


(a) Excluding minor traffic offences. 
ib} Aisc known as Local Courts or Courts of Petty Session. 


64.1 79.6 42.1 79.1 23.0 42.4 
65.7 775 43.0 79.7 23.7 44.0 


‘GOO ‘000 ‘000 ‘O00 GOO ‘000 
410.8 113. 203 13.6 fi 781.5 


(Cc) Total court cases may double count some matters that appear before two courts. 


Source: Industry Commission, Report on Government Service Provision, 1995. 


Relative 10 population size, the Northern 
Territory had the highest number of court 
cases (80 per 1,000 persons) of ail the States 
and Territories. However both South Australia 
and Western Australia also had high rates: 78 
and 66 cases respectively. The Australian 
Capital Territory and Victoria had the lowest 
rates with 24 and 26 cases per 1,000 persons 
respectively. 


Legal representation 


Access to legal representation is important for 
a fair justice system. Australia has a system of 
legal aid services which helps pay the legal 
costs involved in court appearances for those 
assessed as being least able to afford such 
costs. Legal aid policy and development is 
largely undertaken by the Office of Legal Aid 
and Family Services while the aid itself is 
delivered by independent Legal Aid 
Cammissions, Aboriginal Legal Services and 
other community-based legal agencies. In the 
1996 tederal budget statement, the States and 
Territories were called on to pay for the costs 
of legal aid for all cases being tried under 
State and Territory law. 


In 1993-94 there were 130,500 grants for 
legal aid, 68% of which were for criminal 
cases. 


Juries 


A fury may be called to try criminal cases 
depending on the type and seriousness of the 
crime in question. If a crime is indictable then 
the defendant has the right to a trial by jury in 
a higher court. 


A jury consists of 12 people with no legal 
training and no previous connection to the 


case. In most States and Territories, a jury 
decision on guilt or innocence must be 
unanimous. However in some, a majority 
decision involving at least 10 members is 
sufficient where a unanimous decision could 
not be achieved within a specified period of 
time (at least two hours). 


Judges 


Judges and magistrates control and arbitrate 
the functions of the courts. They make the 
crucial decisions concerning the evidence that 
can be admitted and in what form, thus 
deciding what information the jury wilk get, 
and often how they must use it’. 


The High Court of Australia has a Chief Justice 
and six other Justices. Only one woman has 
ever served as a Justice of the High Court. She 
was appointed in 1987 and is still serving. 
There are currently 40 judges of the Federal 
Court, of whom five are women. 


Prior to 1977, judges in the High Court and 
the Federal Court were appointed for life. 
However, judges appointed since 1977 must 
retire at the age of 70. There are still two 
judges of the Federal Court with life 
appointments (i.e, were appointed prior to 
1977 and have not yet voluntarily retired). 


Corrective services 


There are three main categories of 
correctional actions available to the courts 
when convicting offenders. The first category 
includes those that do not involve supervision 
or detention of the offender, such as fines and 
bonds. Options in the second category 
involve supervision in the community. usually 
for a specified period, or until some 
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Offences 


Summary offences can be tried in a Magistrates’ 
Court. The Magistrate decides the guilt or 
innocence of the defendant. These offences are 
usually of a less severe nature and carry lower 
penalties. Offences such as shopiilting or traffic 
violations are summary offences. 


indictable offences are triable by a higher court, 
and hence, by a jury. They are usually of a more 
SseTINUS Mature and carry heavier penalties. 
Offences such as murder, rape and armed rohhery 
are usually indictable offences. For same 
indictable offences, a defendant may choose to 
waive the right co be tried io the higher courts By 
a sliry. 


educational or community reparative larget is 
achieved. These include probation or 
community service orders. The third category 
includes options involving detention, either 
in prisons or other institutions, or at home. In 
recent years it has become common for courts 
lo impose sentences combining options from 
several different categories. 


Prisons 


All States and the Northern Territory operate 
prisans and other correctional services (see 
Australian Social Trends 1997, Prisoners in 
Australia, pp. 184-188). 


Separate provisions exist in cach State and 
Territory for dealing with juvenile offenders. 
The Commonwealth Government does not 
operate any prisons or other correctional 
services, and persons convicted of offences 
under federal laws are held in State 
correctional agencies. There were 88 prisons 
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Lawyers 


Barristers are lawyers who can represent others 
in any court. 


Saticitors are lawyers who can advise clients and 
instruct barristers but cannot represent clients 
except in some lower COUTTS. 


operating in Ausiralia in 1994. Of those, 84 
had facilities for men and 25 had Eacilities for 
wometi. 


In 1994, 42% of prisoners held in Australia 
had a minimum security classification, a 
further 26% had medium security, 16% held a 
maximum classification and 16% were 
unclassified. 


Prison occupancy levels in each State are 
calculated by dividing the actual number of 
prisoners by the number of people the 
prisons were designed to hold. This measure 
can be used to gauge the extent of 
overcrowding in Australian prisons. 
Overcrowding occurs when the level of 
occupancy excecds 100. Of the States for 
which data is available. Queensland and the 
Northern Territory had overcrowded prison 
systems and New South Wales and Western 
Australia were both close to capacity, in 1995. 


Queensland had the highest ratio of deaths in 
custady to prisoners, although New South 
Wales had the highest total number of deaths 
in custody. Inquiries into Aboriginal deaths in 
custody continue to find that Indigenous 
people in prison die at a higher rate than 
non-Indigenous people’. 








Units NSW Ord SA WA Tas. ACTfb) NT 
Prisoners per uniformed officer no. 2. 4c} 1.8 na. na. 4.9 1.4 1.5 1.3 
Costs per prisoner per day 3 33 122 116 1604 na, 136 370 143 
Level of occupancy(d} rate 99(c) na. 415(¢) na. 98 69 n.a. 109 
Deaths in custody no. 21 f i ? 6 Q O ‘1 
Deaths per 1,000 prisoners rate 3.3 2.8 4:5 n.d. 2.0 — 2.2 
Daily average number of prisoners = no. 6279 2460 2675 na. 2119 257 18 465 
Prisons(e} no. 30 15 4141 g 14 4 1 4 





ta) Excludes private prisons. 


(bi ACT has a remand centre only, The information provided refers only ta remandeés. 


{c} At 30 June 1995. 


id) Number of priscners per 100 people which the prisons were cesigned to hold. 


ie) According te the Prison Census June 1994, 


Seurce: Northern Territory Gavernment, Department of Corrective Services 1994-95 Annual report; ABS, Prisoners tnt Austraia, 


1994. 
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There were 8,700 prison officers in Australia 
in 1995, a drop from 10,000 in 1990. In 1995 
the ratio of prisoners per officer ranged from 
1.4 in Tasmania to 2.4 in New South Wales. 
The number of prisoners per officer does not 
reflect the actual number of prisoners for 
whom each officer is responsible. Factors 
such as prisoners being guarded 24 hours a 
day (requiring officers to work in shifts) and 
officers doing non-custodial work such as 
administration would account for the low 
ratios. 





1 Redfern Legal Cenue 1995, The Law Handbook 
(NSW), Sth edition, Redfern Legal Centre 
Publishing, Redfern. 


2 Sallmann, P. and Willis, J. 1984, Criminal frstice 
in Austrafia, Oxtord University Press, 
Melbourne. 


4 Attorney-General's Department (AGD) 1995, The 
Justice Statement, AGD, Canberra. 


4 Office of the Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 
Social Justice Commissioner 1996, Indigenous 
Deaths in Custody 1989-1996, Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander Commission, Canberra. 








Reported crimes 








Police statistics 
indicate that, on a per 
capita basis, viotent 
crimes tend to be more 
prevalent in the 
Northern Territory 
while Western Australia 
had the highest crime 
rates for property- 
related offences. 


Every day across Australia police record 
details of thousands of crimes. Offences may 
have been reported by a victim, witness or 
other person, or they may have been detected 
by che police. While many more crimes go 
unreported, or undetected, the information 
collected by police provides a valuable source 
of information for measuring the level of 
crime in Australia. 


Crime rates by type of offence 


National police statistics indicate that offences 
involving property (i.c. unlawful entry and 
burglaries, motor vehicle theft and other 
thefts) are far more numerous than offences 
involving direct conflicts between individuals 
{i.e. assaults, robberies, homicides, and 
kidnapping and abduction). 


In 1995. property offences represented 88% 
of the 1.1 million crimes for which national 
crime statistics have been compiled. Offences 





















Offence Victims 

no. rate(a) 
Murder S21 1.8 
Attempted murder 301 1.7 
Manslaughter 30 0.2 
Driving causing death 314 17 
Assault 101 149 3O0 
Sexual assault 12 809 74 
Kidnappingabduction A469 2.6 
Robbery(b} 16 466 91 
Armed 6631 37 
Linarmed 9835 54 
Blackmail/extortion(b) 152 0.8 


Unlawful entry with intentic} 384 897 2 132 


Invelying the 
taking of property 302 914 1678 
Other 81 983 454 
Motor vehicle theft{d) 1276 919 ?03 
Other theft(b) 489 785 2713 


(a) Victims per 106 O00 pecple. 

(4) Yictims can includé orBanisations as well as indiwiduals. 
{c} Victims are the places‘premises entered, 

(d) Motor vehicles stolen. 


Source: National Crime Statistics (Cat. no. 4510.0), 


National crime statistics 


National crime statistics relate to crimes that have 
become known to the police and for which 
details have been recorded in official crime 
reporis, While individual police services have 
produced varictis forms of statistical reports from 
rhese sources, the ABS first published nationally 
comparable statistics 1 LOS, 


Because of the diverse capacicies of the statistieal 
ikormarion systems use by Stare and Territory 
police services, a staged approach has been 
adopted in the production of national crime 
statistics. At this stage national data is nol 
available for many victimless crimes such as Uwse 
relating to drug offences and oflences apainst 
public order. Efforts to compile such Statistics, 
using uniform definitions and courting rules, are 
cumerily under way, 


Natioual crime statistics measure rhe number of 
victis (or premises, in the case of burglaries and 
related crimes} classified by offence carcgearies. 
They do not ateempl to measure the number of 
ottenders or the number of offences. However, it 
is passible fara victim to be courted more than 
guece, This can occur where the victim has been 
the subject of nultiple alfences curing the: one 
incident (such as kidnapping, rape and murder}, 

- ip which case the victim would be counted Jor 
each offence: or of more than one incident 
during the year. For further details see National 
Crine Saristics (Cat. no. 4510.0), 


Nationally uniform police suirisiics are compiled 
using the ABS Australian National Classification 
of Offences (Cat, no. 1234.0}, and standard 
counting rules. Using these rules, responsibitity 
for deciding how a crime will be recorded 
remains with individual police officers. While the 
ABS has made every effort ta ensure thar police 
staiscies from che various jurisdictions are 
rnilorm and comparable, it is inevitable that 
differences will remain, 


involving the highest crime rates were 
unlawtul entry with intent involving the 
taking of property (1,678 per 100,000), motor 
vehicle theft (703 per 100,000) and other 
thefts (2,713 per 140,000). 


Of personal crimes, assaults were the most 
common, followed by robberies and sexual 
assaults. ‘he crime rate for assault (560 per 
100,000) was over six times higher than that 
for robbery (91 per 106,000) and almost cight 
times higher than that far sexual assault (71 
per 100,000}. Other crimes for which national 
slatistics were available, such as homicides 
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Offence —— : NSW. : Vie. Qld SA WA ACT Totaitb} 
Yo % to % % % ii) 
Personal crime 
Robbery 522 56.7 55.0 64.0 60.5 62.5 54.9 
Assault 30.4 33.2 36.5 32.5 40.9 31.6 34.2 
sexual assault(¢) — * «x 35.6* — — 10.8 
Property crime 
Break and enter 13.5 76.5 77.6 81.5 80.3 87.8 6.9 
Attempted break and enter 31.3 37.4 28.6 deed 31.2 36.1 31.7 
Motor vehicle theft 94.4 96.5 94.1 96.8 93.7* 100.0* 92.7 





(a) Refers to persons for personal crimes and households for property crimes. 
(b} The Northern Territory and Tasmania did not conduct 4 Crime and Safety Survey in 1995. 
(¢] Sexual assautt questions were only asked of women aged 18 years and over. 


Source: Crime and Safety, NSW and ACT (Cat. na. 4509.1): Crime and Safety, Victoria (Cat. no. 4509.2); Crime and Safety, 
Queensiand (Cat. no. 4509.3): Crime and Safety, South Austrafia (Cat. no. 4509.4): Crime and Safety, Western Austrafia 
fCat. no. 4509.5); and Year Book Austrafia 1997 (Cat, no. 2301.0). 


and kidnapping and abduction, were in 
comparison quite rare. Overall, policc 
recorded 321 murders and 301 attempted 
murders in Australia in 1995, and 469 cases of 
kidnapping and abduction. 


Reporting crimes to the police 


Many crimes do not get reported to the 
police. For this reason, the measurement of 
crime rates from police statistics should be 
treated with caution. While che number of 
crimes not reported is difficult to measure, 
household based Crime and Safety Surveys, 
conducted in most States during 1995, show 
that level of reporting to the police varied. 
widely according to the nature of the crime. 


Taking the results (from each State) together, 
the surveys found that the rates of reporting 
for property crimes were high (93% for motor 
vehicle theft and 77% for break and enter 
offences). This may be related to the need to 
report crimes for insurance purposes. In 
contrast, reporting rates among victims of 
personal crime tended to be much lower. 
Only 34% of assault victims and 11% of sexual 
assault victims said they reported the last 
incident to the police. 


The reasons for not reporting personal crimes 
vary according to the type of offence and are 
often complex. They can depend on the 
victim's perception of the seriousness of the 
incident, or perceptions that the police would 
or could not do anything. Fear of the 
perpetrator may also affect the decision 
whether to report a crime (see Australian 
Social frends 1997, Victims of assault, 


pp. 175-178, and Violence against women, 
pp. 179-1835). 


On the whole, differences in reporting rates 
for a given offence across State and Territory 
jurisdictions tend to be minor. However, the 
effect of more substantial differences fora 
particular offence, where they occur, would 
be important in explaining different crime 
rates observed from police statistics. For 
example, if the proportion of assaults 
reported to the police in New South Wales 
was the same as that measured in Western 
Australia (that is, 41% instead of 30%), the 
assault rate in New South Wales (619 per 
100,000 in 1995) may have risen by 200 or so 
extra cases per 100,000 population. 


State/Territory crime rates 


National crime statistics show that crime rates 
varied considerably becween Australia's States 
and Territories, and that no single State had 
the highest crime rate for all offence 
categories. New South Wales had by far the 
highest crime rate for robbery offences, but 
murder and assault were more prevalent in 
the Northern Territory while property crimes 
were more prevalent in Western Australia. In 
contrast, crime rates in Victoria, Queensland, 
Tasmania and the Australian Capital Territory 
tended to be below national rates for most 
offence categories. 


It is possible to speculate about some reasons 
for these differences. For example, large cities 
tend to have higher crime rates, and some 
States have a large proportion of their 
population concentrated in large cities. States 
also differ in their demographic, ethnic and 
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NSW Vic. Old SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 


rate rate rate rate rate rate rate rate rate 

Personal crime 

Murder 17 1.4 1.8 1.5 2.5 13 12.7 0.3 1.8 

Assault 619 351 537 913 635 430 1167 A57 550 

Sexual assault 66 62 fie 92 103 34 rae 25 fi 

Armed rabbery(h) 62 1/ Zi 29 a9 13 10 26 af 

Unarmed robbery(b) O4 21 a3 74 42 14 33 27 54 
Property crime 

Unlawful entry with intent(¢) 2178 1575 2061 2080 35274 2400 3039 1602 2132 

Motor vehicle theft 762 650 561 6f7 1032 ATS 588 512 703 

Other theft(b} 2280 2481 2584 3452 4337 2334 3826 3394 2/713 


fa) Victims per 100,000 people, 
{b) Victims can in¢lude organisations as well as indraduals, 
(ic) ¥ictins are the placespremises entered. 


Source: National Crime Statistics (Cat. no. 4570.0). 


socio-economic profiles. However, other 
factors such as the level of policing activity 
and the way police record crimes may also be 
important’, as well as the differences in the 
proportions of victims who report the crime 
to the police. 


Property crimes 


Western Australia recorded the highest crime 
rates for all property-related crimes. In 1995 
the reported rate for unlawful entry with 
intent in Western Australia was 3,524 per 
100,000 population, which was 65% above 
the national rate (2,132 per 100,000). Western 
Australia also recorded the highest rates of 
other thefts and motor vehicle thefts, with 
rates 60% and 47% above the national rate 
respectively. 


The Northern Territory recorded the second- 
highest levels of unlawful entry with intent 
(3,039 per 190,000) and of other theft 
(3,826). However, the second-highest rate of 
motor vehicle theft was in New South Wales 
(762 per 100,000). 


in contrast, States with the lowest crime rates 
for property-related crimes were: for unlawful 
entry with intent, Victoria and the Australian 
Capital Territory; for motor vehicie theft, 
Tasmania and the Australian Capital Territory; 
and for other theft, New South Wales and 
Tasmania. 


Offences 


An offence (crime) is an act considered prima 
facie to be in breach of the criminal law. As laws 
vary considerably between States and Territories, 
grouping of offences to provide national statistics 
has necessarily involved the use of broad 
definitions. For further details see Nationcl 
Grime Statistics (Cat. no. 4510.0). 


Property crimes 


Unlawful entry with intent mvoblves entry ola 
dwelling or other premises in order to commit an 
offence. An affence includes theft, property 
damage as well as any offence against a person. 


Other theft includes offences involving the taking 
of another person's property: but without force, 
or threat of force, and without having gained 
nitawlul entry to any stnicture. 


Robbery 


Robbery is the unlawful taking of property, 
without consent, under confrontational 
circumstances from the immediate possession, 
control, custody or care of 2 person accompanied 
by force or threat of force or violence and/or by 
placing the victini in fear. 


The distinction between some forms of unarmed 
robhery and theft can be a fine one. it is possible 
that some State police services record same types 
of theft as robberies (and vice versa}. This means 
that comparisons berween States of unarmed 
robbery crime rates and theft crime rates may be 
afiectecd. 
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Personal crimes 


Assault was by far the most commonly 
reported personal crime in all States and 
Territories. In 1995, the highest rate of assault 
was recorded in the Northern Territory (1,167 
per 100,000); this was twice the national rate 
(560 per 100,000). As most assaulis occur 
among young people (see Australian Soctal 
Trends 1997, Victims of assault, pp. 175-178), 
the high prevalence rate in the Northern 
Territory is relaied to its young age profile. 
The second-highest assault rate was recorded 
by South Australia (913 per 100,000), 
followed by Western Australia (645 per 
100,000). Victoria (351) recorded the lowest 
assault rate per 100,000 population. 


Murder rates can fluctuate greatly from year to 
year because of the small numbers involved. 
Even so, the Northern Territory has also 
recorded the highest murder rates in recent 
years, in accord with its high assault rates. In 
1994 the murder rate was 6 per 100,000 and 
13 in 1995. The Australian Capital Territory 
had the lowest murder rates, with 1 murder 
per 100,000 persons in 1994 and less than 
that in 1995 (see Australian Social Trends 
1997, Murder and manslaughter, 

pp. 171-174). 


Police statistics suggest that robbery rates 
(both armed and unarmed) were markedly 
higher in New South Wales in 1995 than in 
other jurisdictions. The armed robbery rate 
(62 per 100,000) was 70% higher than the 
national rate and the unarmed robbery rate 
was 74% higher. However, New South Wales 


robbery rates cannot be readily compared 
with those in other States because the system 
used to record robbery offences by New 
South Wales police services differs from those 
used by other police services. The offence- 
recording system used in New South Wales 
since 1994, includes trauma victims of 
robbery together with victims suffering 
financial loss. 


South Australia had the second-highest overall 
(armed and unarmed) robbery rate (99 per 
100,000), but a much greater proportion of 
the robberies involved unarmed offences. A 
further note of caution is required because 
some of the differences in unarmed robbery 
rates between States and Territories may arise 
from differing practices in classifying 
incidents of theft and unarmed robbery. 


The highest rates of sexual assault (based on 
cases reported to the policc) were recorded in 
Western Australia (103 per 100,000) and 
South Australia (92 per 100,000). The lowest 
sexual assault rates, on the other hand, were 
recorded in the Australian Capital Territory 
(25 per 100,000) and Tasmania (34 per 
100,000). The differences observed between 
States and Territories should be interpreted 
with caution as differences in reporting rates 
might be responsible for the variations. 





1 indermaur, D. 1995, Violent Property Crime, The 
Federation Press, Sydney. 
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in 1995, there were 
321 cases of murder In 
Australia, an average of 


about one a day. 


The incidence of violent crime in the 
community is an issue of continuing social 
concern. This is particularly so in cases of 
murder and manslaughter, which typically 
receive a great deal of public attention. Not 
only does this attention focus on the 
circumstances of the events and the 
characteristics of the perpetrators and their 
victims, but also on possible underhying 
factors that may have given rise to those 
events. 


In recent years, community attention has 
turned to those killings caused by firearms. A 
firearm was used in one in five cases of 
murder or manslaughter in 1995. In the wake 
ofthe Port Arthur massacre of 35 people by a 
lone gunman in April 1996, legislation has 
been put in place to control the ownership 
and use of certain classes of firearms. 


Although they may figure highly in the public 
perception of crime, murders and 
manslaughters made up just 0.3% of recorded 
violent crime in 1995, and only 0.3% of all 
deaths. There were 321 police-recorded cases 
of murder in Australia in 1995, or about one a 
day, on average. This was an increase from 
288 in 1994 and 300 in 1993. Manslaughter 
remained fairly constant over the three-year 
period, with 30 recorded cases in 1995, 32 in 
1994 and 37 in 1993. 


There were a further 301 cases of attempted 
murder in 1995, down from 344 in 1994 and 
369 in 1993. These figures should be treated 


with caution, however, as it is difficult in 
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Murder and manslaughter 


Murder and manslaughter are subsets ol 
homicide, as defined by ABS National Crime 
Statistics. Other homicide crimes are driving 
causing death and attempted murder. Figures for 
attempted murder over time and between 
jurisdictions are misleading, hecatuse of 
differences in the delinitian of attempted 
Thurcder, 


Police statistics used in this review were compiled 
from data made available to the ABS by the eight 
police forces in Australia. 


Murder is the wilful killing of another person, 
either intentionally or with reckless indifference 
to life, 


Manstaughier is the unlawful killing of a person 
caused without interne to kill, usually as a result of 
a careless, reckless or negligent act, ar 
intentionally, but due to extreme provocation, or 
when in a state of mind that impairs the capaciy 
ta understand or control one's actions, For this 
review, deaths resulting from driving causitg 
death are not regarded as mansiaughter. 


Murder/inanslaughter deaths are available from 
Cause of Death statistics. ‘Phe relevaz 
Intemational Classification of Diseases code 
(ICI}-9) is Homicide and injury purposely 
inflicted hy other persons. 


some cases to distinguish between attempted 
murder and other crimes, such as assault. 


The chance of being a victim of murder in 
1995 in Australia was 18 in a million. Even 





45-54 


Age group (years) 


Source: Causes of Death (unpublished data). 
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when the 30 manslaughter victims in 1995 
were included, the chance increased to only 
20 in a million. 


As would be expected, the greatest number of 
murder/manslaughter deaths recorded by 
police in 1995 occurred in the most populous 
States: New South Wales (111), Queensland 
(68) and Victoria (67). However, the highest 
rates, when averaged over the three years 
from 1993 to 1995, were found in the 
Northern Territory (97 per million people) 
and Western Australia (27 per million). 


Trends 


The numbers and rates of recorded murder 
and manslaughter deaths fluctuate 
considerably from year to year, partly because 
they are rare events, and partly because they 
can be influenced by unusual occurrences 
such as multiple killings. (The peaks in the 
number of deaths in recent years are not, 
however, totally accounted for by multiple 
murders.} Because of these fhactuations, 
annual changes have little meaning. 


To overcome problems caused by such wide 
variations, trends can be more readily viewed 
by presenting cach yearly figure as an average 
over the three-year period (using the previous 
and the following year in each case). 


Lising these smoothed figures, it is apparent 
that murder/manslaughterc death rates have 
tended to rise, from a low of around 11 per 
million during the World War II years to a 
peak of 22 per million in 1989. Since then, it 
has fallen slightly to 19 per million in 1994. 


international comparisons <h 


Australias murder/manslaughter death rate in 
1995 was comparable with those observed in 
Canada aid New “ealand. The Linited States of 
America had a murder/manslaughter rate four 
times higher than Australia, whike Germany, and 
England and Wales had lower rates. 





The proportion of murders/manskaughters 
through che use of fireanns in Australia was less 
than half char of the Linited States of America, 
but two to three times chat of Engtand and 
Wales. 


Murder/manslaughter rates({a), 1995 


Selected countries Murder/mansiaughter 
rate{a) 
USA(p) 8.2 
Canada 2.0 
Austratia 2.0 
New Zealand i.8 
England ard Wales 1.4 
Germany 1.5 





(a) Rate per 100,000 of the population. 

(o) The USA figure only incitudes murder and 
non-negigent manslaughter. 

Sourne: Australian Institute of Criminology Gapublished 

data). 


Profile of victims 


Victims of murderc/manslaughter were more 
often male (three out of five in 1995) than 
female, and most were aged in their early to 
mid adult years. In particulac, victims were 
more likely to be mcver married men aged 





Firearms deaths 


1916 1924 1934 


ae 


1944 1954 


1964 1974 1984 1994 


(a} Rates per one million people. Rates for each year are given as the average over the three-year period using the two acjacent 


years 


(b) Figures for murder/mansiaughter deaths for Indigenous people were not recorded price to 1967. 


Source: Causes of Death (unpublished data). 





Manner of murder/mansiaughter, 1995 
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Source: Causes of Death (unpublished data). 


under 45 years. This group made up half of all 
male victims and almost one third of all 
Victims. 


Victim/offender relationship 


Contrary to the stereotypical murder 
committed by a stranger in a pack or dark 
alley, most victims know their murderers and 
most deaths occur in private homes. 


Based on available police recorded data, 
about three out of five murderers were 
known to their victims and over half (55%) of 
these were family members. Information from 
the Australian Instinute of Criminology for the 
period 1989-93 showed that, for those 
murder and manslaughter offenders whose 
sex was recorded, about 90% were male. ' 


The most common site for committing a 
murder was a residential location (66%), 
followed by open space (8%) and 
street/footpath (7%). 


Manner of death 


In 1995, most murders/manslaughters were 
committed using a knife or similar instrument 
(33%), a firearm (20%) or a blunt or thrown 
object (13%). 


The use of a knife or similar weapon was the 
most common method used to kill both men 
(37%) and women (26%), followed by a 
firearm (23%) for men and hanging or 
strangulation, or a blunt or thrown object 
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(each 18%) for women. A further 16% of 
women were murdered with a firearm. 


Deaths due to firearms 


Despite some large annual fluctuations, 
murders and manslaughters involving the use 
of firearms have generally declined in 
significance over the last decade. Using 
three-year averages because of the small 
numbers involved, the rate of firearm killings 
per million people fell from 6.8 in 1985 to 4.0 
in 1994. The decline over the last decade 
follows a slow but steady increase in 


Multiple killings(a) by firearm 


Year incidents Deaths 
re. no. 

1987 6 32 
1988 1 > 
1989 3 7 
+990 4 14 
1991 “Z 10 
1992 5 20 
1993 1 

1994 Q 

1995 0 ft 
1996(b) 2 42 
Total 24 128 


(a) Excludes any related suicides. 
ib} Up to and including 28 April. 


Source: Austraian Institute of Criminology, 1996, Violent 
Beaths and Firearms in Austrailia: Data and Trends. 
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murder/manslaughter death rates attributed. 
to firearms for most of the post-war period. In 
proportionate terms, murder and 
manslaughter deaths by firearms have 
generally decreased from 32% of all 
murder/manslaughters in 1985 to 20% in 
1995. 


A number of homicide incidents in Australia 
have involved multiple killings’. A multiple 
killing is defined as any incident where two or 
more people are murdered. 


fig2 0" Pao? 


There have been 24 recorded multiple killings 
from the use of firearms between 1987 and 
April 1996, resulting in a total of 128 deaths. 
However, there is no evidence from the 
annual data to support any belief that either 
the frequency or the number of deaths from 
such incidences has been on the increase over 
the last decade. 





t Australian Institute of Criminology (AIC) 1996, 
Violent Deaths and Firearms in Australia: Data 
and Trends, AIC, Canberra. 
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Victims of assault 





There were over 
101,000 cases of 
criminal assauit 
recorded by paiice in 
Australia in 1995. 
Victims were more 
often young, and more 
itkely to be maie. 





Assault is the most common of violent 
crimes. In 1995, Australian police services 
recorded 101,000 cases of assault: an average 
of 277 cases per day, compared to 45 cases 
(per day) of robbery and 35 cases of sexual 
assault’. Many cases of assault are not 
reported to the police. Notwithstanding 
possible effects of differences in definition 
(see box), the 1993 National Crime and Safety 
Survey found that 334,000 people aged 15 
years and over had been victims of assault, 
about three times the number recorded by the 
police in that year. 


Many people are fearful of violent crimes, and 
tend (to overestimate their risk of being a 
viclim pechaps, in part, because of the 
amount of media attention given to incidents 
of violence. A 1995 study undertaken by the 
New South Wales Bureau of Crime Statistics 
and Research found that 14% of the 
population regarded their risk of being a 
victim of assault as greater than 40%, and that 
women and older people were the most 
fearful’. 


As well as providing the opportunity to assess 
whether these levels of fear are realistic, 
information about the numbers and 
characteristics of assault victims provide 
important indicators of the level and pattern 
of violence in the community. 


Assault rates in New South Wales 
ca 


1990 1992 1994 1996 


Source: Crime and Safety, New South Wales and Australian 
Capital Territary, Apri! 1995; Crime and Safety, New South 
Wales, Apri 2996 (Cat, no, 4509.1). 


Assauit 


As defined by the recently established ABS 
National Crime Statistics coliection, based on 
police statistics, assauiz is the direct infliction of 
force, infury or violence upon 2 person. It 
includes attempts or threats, providing they are 
in the form of tace-to-face direct confrontation 
and there is reason to believe that the attempt or 
threat can be immediately enacted. 


in 1983 survey cata was collected by means of 
personal interview. However, surveys conducted 
throughout the 1990s collected the information 
using a self-enumeratian questionnaire addressed 
To all members of the household aged 15 years 
and over. Information was collected on the 
hunter of assaults on each resporudent in the last 
12 months, but detaiis were obtained only for rhe 
most recent assault. 


Both ihe above exclude sexual assaule, whict: is 
collected diferently. 


Respouses obtained in the ABS Crime ancl Satety 
Surveys are based on the respondents’ 
perceptions that they have been the victim of an 
offence. Data on crimes aot reported to police 
are also collected. The wording of the questions 
asked of respondenrs may #o7 correspond with 
police or legal detinitions, Other differences from 
pokce statistics are due to a number of factors, 
mctiding: 

# = police statistics count all offences recorded in 
the year; whiie crime victims surveys count 
the numiber of victinss (though adpistments 
can be made for multiple victimisations), 

® dates of reporting may differ berween the 
sources due to police recording practices and 
respondent memiory problems; and 

@ = =police may not record an event reported, for 
VATIOUS PCASOTNS. 


Levels and trends 


The last National Crime and Safety Survey 
conducted in 1993 found that 2.5% of all 
persons aged 15 years and over had 
experienced an assault in the 12 months prior 
to the survey. This was lower than the rate 
(3.4%) cecorded in 1983. This decrease 
cannot be taken at face value, however, as 
changes in survey methods may have 
accounted for some of the change. Annual 
crime victims surveys conducted in New 
South Wales between 1990 and 1996 show 
that assault rates have fluctuated between 
2.1% and 2.8% over the period. Assault rates 
recorded in 1996 were, nevertheless, higher 
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Source: National Crime and Safety Survey unpublished data}. 


than those recorded at the beginning of the 
decade. 


Groups at risk 


Of all assault victims identified in the 1993 
survey, almost two thirds (64%) were men 
and almost seven in ten (69%) were aged 
between 15 and 34. Only a small proportion 
of victims (4%) were aged 55 and over. 


Youths aged 15-19 were the group most at 
risk. 8% of men and 4% of women in this age 
group had experienced an assault in the 
previous 12 months. The likelihood of being a 
victim decreased with age and, across all age 
groups, was lower for women than men. 
Nevertheless, the likelihood of women aged 
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{a} Rate per 10,000 of the population. 
(b) Refers to people aged 20 years and over. 


Source: National Crime and Safety Survey (unpublished data). 


15-19 being assaulted was higher than for 
men aged 25-44. 


Just as there were large diflerences in assault 
tates among people in different age groups, 
there were also differences between 
individuals depending on their marital status 
and their labour force status. 


Married and employed people were less likely 
to be victims of assault than those who had 
never married or those who were 
unemployed. Even after standardising for age 
effects, major differences between marital 
status groups and labour force status groups 
are apparent. 


Among people aged 20 years and over, 
married men and women had the lowest 


Age-standardised assault rates(a} by 
labour force status(b), 1993 
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Source: National Gime and Safety Survey (unpublished data}. 





age-standardised assault rates of all marital 
status groups. However, it should be noted 
that incidents of domestic violence may have 
heen under-reported in the survey because 
the questionnaire (a mail-back, self- 
completion form) could not necessarily be 
answered without the offender being aware of 
the responses. 


In comparison, separated and divorced 
peaple of either sex were more vulnerable to 
assault than their married or never married 
counterparts. Violent disputes between 
ex-partners following separation may account 
for the high rates among separated and 
divorced people’. However, other lifestyie 
factors are likely to be important in explaining 
why separated and divorced men had the 
highest rates of assault. 


Unemployed people of either sex were more 
likely to be victims of assault than either 
employed people or those not in the labour 
force. The age-standardised rate for 
unemployed males was 26% higher than 
those for men not in the labour force and 
61% higher than those for men with work. 
The age-standardised rate for unemployed 
women was 58% higher than those for 
employed women, but there was little 
difference berween women with jobs and 
those who were not in the labour force. 


Repeat victimisation 


Many cases of assault appear to be isolated 
incidents. In 1993, 57% of assault victims had 
experienced only one assault in the previous 
12 months. Even so, a large proportion of 
assault victims had been assaulted on more 
than one occasion: 18% twice; a further 16% 
three or four times; and another 9% five or 
more times over the previous 12 months. 


About the same proportions of men and 
women reported being the victim of only one 
assault. However, while about twice as many 
men as women reported being the victim of 
more than one assault, women were more 
likely to have been assaulted on three or more 
occasions. Similarly, separated and divorced 
victims were more likely than other marital 
status categories to be the victims of three or 
more assaults. 


Familiarity with offenders and 
location of incident 


Women (68%) were more likely than men 
(47%) to know their attacker or some of their 
attackers. Those in a partnership, and these 
who had been separated or divorced, were 
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Number of incrdents in the 
previous 12 manths 


Characteristics Three 
of victims One Two or more 
Fis) YO % 
Men 56.4 29.6 23.0 
Women 57.5 12.9 29.6 
Mantal status 
Married/de facto 98.9 16.8 24.3 
Separated/divorced 46.3 17.0 36.7 
Never married 57.9 18.4 23.7 
All victims({a} 56.8 17.8 25.4 
‘O00 ‘O00 ‘000 
AN victims(a} 189.9 59.5 984.8 


(a) Includes widowed people. 


Source: National Cnme and Safety Survey (unpublishéd 
data). 


more likely than those who had never been 
married, to have known the perpetrator of the 
assault. Separated or divorced women were 
the most likely to know their attacker. 


Assaults can occur in a varicty of settings, but 
the most common locations were within or 
around the home (25% of all victims) or on 
the street (20%). The pattern was quite 
different for men and women. 


Women were much more likely to be 
assaulted in or around the home (42%, 
compared with 15% of male victims). This 
difference, together with the differences in 

the proportions of men and women who 
knew their attackers, indicates that the pattern 
of violence against women generally differs 
from that experienced by men. More men are 
assaulted by strangers while more women are 


Victim/offender relationship, 1993 


Some or all offenders 
Known to victim 


Marital status of victims Men Women Total 
6 9 Yo 
Married 57.9 66.4 60.8 
Separated/divorced A739 83.0 gf.i 
Never married 39.1 648 47.7 
All victhms(a) 46.5 68.4 54.4 


(a) Includes widawea people, 


Source: National Crime ard Safety Survey (unpub ished data). 
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% % % 

Marital status 

Married 38.7 40.0 39,2 

Separated, divorced 32.5 56.2 45.5 

Never married 22.2 30.9 25,1 
Age group (years) 

15-19 21.8 27.9 23.9 

20-24 21.7 33.1 25.7 

25-34 32.6 44.4 36.9 

35-44 33.0 43.8 37.5 

45-54 A7.6 ATO A7.4 

55 or more 22.¢ 28.5 24.7 
VictinyYottender relationship 

Offender known 36.4 37.3 36.8 

Offender unknown 23.9 39.3 27.8 
Injuries 

Injured 43.4 39.5 41.8 

Not injured 23.3 37.4 238.1 
All vietims{a) 28.8 38.1 32.1 


(a) Includes widowed people. 


Source: National Crime and Safety Survey (unpublished 
data). 


assaultcd by people whom they know and 
more often, as suggested by location, by 
current and previous partners (see Australian 
Social Trends 1997, Violence against women, 
pp. 179-183). 


Injury 


Results from the 1993 Crime and Safety 
Survey reveal that only a small proportion 
(14%) of assaults involved the use of a 
weapon. The survey estimated that 97,500 
people (about 30%) had been injured during 
the assault. The type or severity of the injury 
was not recorded. 


Hospital separations data for 1992-94 show 
that 17,229 people (on average 47 people a 
day) had been hospitalised for assault-related 
injuries*. As a proportion of all assault victims 
recorded in the Crime Victims Survey, this 
data suggests that about 5% of assault victims 
sustained injuries serious enough to warrant 
admittance to hospital. 





More men than women were injured in their 
last incident of assault (about 60% of all those 
who were injured were men). In terms of 
risks of injury, however, the injury rate was 
slightly higher among women (43% of women 
compared to 27% of men). 


Reporting behaviour 


In 1993, one third (32%) of assault victims 
reported the fast incident to the police. While 
victims were most likely to do so if they were 
injured (42%, compared to 28% for those not 
injured) the overall reporting rate was low for 
various reasons. The most common reasons 
given by victims for not reporting incidents 
were: that the incident was 100 trivial or 
unimportant (35%); that police would or 
could not do anything (14%), or that it was a 
private matter (12%). A further 6% said they 
were afraid of reprisals or revenge. 


Patteras of reporting behaviour differ 
between different groups of people, 
suggesting that the reasons for not reporting 
also differ between them. Middle-aged 
people, particularly those aged 45-54, were 
more likely to report incidents to the police 
and in almost every age group, men were less 
likely than women fo report incidents of 
assault. 


Among men, those who knew their attacker 
and those who had been injured, were more 
likely to report the incident to the police. 
Ameng women, on the other hand, these 
circumstances made Little differenec to theic 
reporting behaviour. 


Never married, separated and divorced 
women were more likely to report to potice 
than their male counterparts. but there was 
little difference in reporting rates for married 
men and women. 





1 Australian Bureau of Statistics 1995, Nationa! 
Crime Statistics, 1205, Car. no. 4510-0, ABS, 
Canberra. 


2 NSW Bureau of Crime Statistics and Research 
Contemporary issues in Crime and Justice, No. 
28, May 1996. 


3 Australian Bureau of Statistics 1996, Wornen's 
Safety, Australia, Cat. no. 4128.0, ABS, Canberra. 


4 Australian Institute of Health and Welfare, 
National Injury Surveillance Linit, Hospital 
Separations (unpublished data). 





Violence against women 





A national survey of 
Australian women 
conducted in 1996 
found that almost half 
a milfion women (7%) 
had experienced an 
incident of violence in 
the 72 month perlod 


preceding the survey. 


Safety from physical attack, harassment or 
other forms of aggression or abuse is central 
to a person's sense of well-being and is closely 
associated with fundamental notions of 
human rights. Physical injury and 
psychological trauma from attempted, 
threatened or actual incidents of violence can 
have major consequences for the lives of 
victims and can generate a substantial burden 
to families and the broader community in 
providing support for victims. It is for these 
reasons that an understanding of the nature 
and extent of violence and of means for 
minimising violent behaviours are issues of 
major public concern. 


Violence in society takes many forms. Men, 
women and children can all be victims, as we'll 
as perpetrators of violence. In recent years 
violence against women has been a particular 
concern of governments, community groups 
and women themselves. 


During the 12 months prior to the 1996 
Women's Safety Survey 7% of women 
experienced an incident of violence. Although 
small in percentage terms, this corresponds to 
a sizeable number of women, 490,400. 
Women were more likely to experience 
physical violence than sexual violence 


Violence against women 


Violence is any incident involving the occurrence, 
attempt or threat of either physical or sexual 
assault which occurred since the age of 15. 


Physical assauit is use of physical force with the 
intent to harm or frighten a woman. 


Sexual assault is any act of a sexual nature 
carried out against 2 woman's will through the 
use of physical force, intimidation or coercion, or 
any attempts to do this, 


Threats are included only if a woman believes 
they are able and likely ro be carried our. 


These definitions are based an actions which 
would be considered as criminal offences under 
State and Ferritery criminal law. They were 
developed for the Women’s Safety Survey which 
was conducted across Australia from February to 
April 1996, ‘The aim of the survey was to measure 
women's safety at home and in the community 
and in particular to determine the nature and 
extent of violence against women. Measures of 
violence are available for the 12 months prior to 
the survey as well as for women’s experiences of 
violence since the age of 15. 





Total violence 


aie 490 400 


7.1% 


Fhysical victence 


404 400 
5.9% 


Physical attempt 


Physical assault or threat 
346 900 784 000 
5.0% 4.1% 


Sexual violence 


133 100 
1.9% 


44 800 


100 000 
1.5% | 0.7% 


(a) A woman could have expenenced both physical and sexual wolence, as well as both assault and threat. The components 


when added may therefore be larger than the total, 


Source: Women's Safety, Austratia (Cat. no, 4128.0). 
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(6% compared with 2%). However, 47,100 
women had experienced both physical and 
sexual violence on separate occasions. 
Women were nearly four times more likely to 
experience violence by a man than bya 
woman. 22% of women who experienced 
violence (109,100) reported incidents by 
more than one perpetrator in the previous 12 
months. 


Age 


Younger women are more at risk of violence 
than older women. 19% of women aged 
18-24 had experienced one or more incidents 
of violence in the previous 12-month period 


Women's experience of violence 
during the last 12 months by 
socio-economic status(b}, 1996 
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Lowest Second Third Fourth Highest 


{a} Women living in areas ranked (from highest to lowest) into 
five proups of equal size according to the secia-ecenomic 
status of the aréa at the time of the 1991 census (see box 
for further details). 


Source: Women's Safety Survey (unpublished data). 


Measuring socio-economic 
status 


The ABS has developed several indexes to 
describe the socio-economic status of people 
living in different geographic areas’. Using 1991 
population census data these have been derivect 
by a multivariate technique Known as orincipal 
component analysis. This technique summarises 
aiarge number of socio-cconontiic variables mto a 
single measure which can then be used to rank 
areas (from highesr to lowest} on a broad 
socio-economic scale. By allocating the index 
value of cach area to individuals living in those 
areas, people in low socio-economic Salus areas 
ean be readily distinguished from those living in 
high socio-economic status areas. 


In this review, a person's socio-economic status 
has been detennined using the frdex of relative 
socio-economic disadvantage constructed for 
Census Collection Districts (CDs). CDs are 
usually clusters of approximately 200-250 
dwellings. CDs with the greatest relative 
disadvantage typically have high proportions of 
low income families, uncmployed people, people 
without educational qualifications, households 
renting public housing and peoole in unskilled or 
semi-skilled occupations, Conversely, the least 
disadvantaged areas tend te have higher 
proportions of high income earners, professional 
workers and more highly qualified people, as weil 
as low unemployment rates. 


compared to 7% of women aged 35-44 and 
1.2% of women aged 55 and over. The same 
pattern is evident for both physical and sexual 
violence, However, the decline with age is 
greater for physica! violence than for sexual 
violence. Women who experience violence by 
women tended on average to be younger than 
those who experienced violence by men. 46% 
of women reporting violence by women were 
aged 18-24 years compared to 36% of those 
reporting violence by men. 


Socio-economic status 


Although less marked than the differences 
related to age, women from areas with the 
greatest socio-economic disadvantage are 
slightly more at risk of violence than others. 
These areas tend to have higher 
unemployment rates, a higher proportion of 
low-income families, and people without 
qualifications working in unskilled or 
semi-skilled jobs. In 1996, over 10% of 
women from the most disadvantaged areas 
had experienced an incident of violence in 
the past 12 months. The prevalence rates for 
other socio-economic groups were within a 
narrow band, between 5.8% and 6.7%. 





Threat or Push. grab, Slap, kick, hit 
attempt only or shove(b) ar bite etc. 


(a) Refers to last incident during the last 12 months. 
(o} Alone or in combination with threat or attampt. 


Source: Women's Safety, Australia (Cat, no, 4128.0), 


Physical violence 


Incidents of physical viokence may involve 
one or more actions on the part of the 
perpctrator. The Womens Safety Survey 
classified the nature of physical violence on 
the basis of these actions in the last incident. 


Women were more likely to be pushed, 
grabbed or shoved (3.5%) or lo experience 
threatened or attempted assault (3.3%) than 
they were to be slapped, choked or beaten 
(1.1%, 0.7% and 0.5% respectively}. This is 
partly because less serious actions such as 
pushing and shoving, while also occurring on 
their own, often occur in conjunction with 
more serious acts such as punching, beating 
or choking. 


Of the 5% of women (338,700) who 
experienced physical violence by a man in the 
previous 12 month period, 13% experienced a 
thereat or attempt only and a further 31% were 
pushed, grabbed or shoved cither alone, or in 
conjunction with threats or attempts. The 
remaining incidents (56%) involved more 
serious actions such as hitting, slapping. 
punching or beating which may also have 
been in conjunction with pushing, grabhing, 
shoving or threatening. 


The severity of violence can also be assessed 
from injuries sustained. Of those women who 
had been assaulted by a man in the previous 
12-month period, 48% who were physically 
assaulted and 22% who were sexually 
assaulted, were injured in the last incident. 
The most common injuries were bruises, cuts 
ancl scratches. While a sexual assault had to 
involve force, this may have been physical 
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force or coercion, including the threat of 
physical harm to the woman or her children. 


Marital status and relationship to 
perpetrator 


Perhaps because of their differcnt ages anc 
lifestyles, women who were married or ina 
de facto relationship were tess likely to 
experience violence by a man than those who 
were not married. 4% of women with 2 
current partiner experienced violence by 
either their partner or another man in the 
previous 12-month period, compared ta 10% 
of women who were not married. This 
pattern was observed for both physical and 
sexual violence. 


‘The likelihood of a woman experiencing 
violence, by someone she knows or a 
stranger, also differed according to whether 
or not she had a partner. Women who were 
married or in a de facto relationship were 
more likely to have experienced violence by 
their partner than by another man known to 
them or by a stranger. Among women who 
were not married, those most at risk of 
violence were women who had a previous 
partner. 5% of these women experienced 
violence fram their previous partner in the 
last 12 months. 


Women who were not married were also at 
least three Limes more likely to have 
experienced physical or sexual violence fram 
strangers and other known men, than women 
with a current partner. 


Partner violence 


Of women who have ever been marricd or in 
ade facto relationship, 23% experienced 
violence by a partner at some time during or 


Violence by 2 man(a), 1996 


Relationship to Married) Nat 
perpetrator defacto married  fotal 





rate(p) rate(b} rate(h) 


Current partner 2.6 i a 2.6 
Previous partner * % 4.8 3.3 
Other known man 1.0 3.4 1.9 
Stranger 0.7 3.0 1.5 
Total(c) 4.9 16.0 6.2 





(a) During the last 12 months. 

(b} Rate per 100 women in the relevant pepulaticn. 

(ci if a woman experienced viclence oy more than one male 
perpetrator, she was only counted once in the total. 


Source: Women's Safety, Australia (Cat. no. 4128.0). 
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following the relationship. Women were 
considerably more likely to have experienced 
violence in a past than a current relationship 
(42% compared to 8%). Three quarters of the 
women who experienced violence by their 
current partner reported that it had occurred 
only once or rarely (262,700) compared 10 
approximatcly 40% of women who had 


experienced violence from a previous partner. 
Notwithstanding this, 12% of women (41,700) 


who reported violence from their current 
partner at some stage in the rclationship said 
that they currently lived in fear. 


In addition to information about the 
occurrence of violence, the survey also 
collected information about emotional abuse 
a woman may have experienced by her 
partner. Of alk women in a current 
relationship, 9% reported some form of 
emotional abuse, which was defined as 
manipulation, isolation or intimidation. 
Women who experienced violence from their 
pariner were significantly more likely than 
those whe had not, to experience emotional 
abuse (59% compared to 4%). 


Pregnancy is a lime when women may be 
vulnerable to abuse. Of those women who 
experienced violence by a previous partner, 
701,201) had been pregnant at some time 
during their relationship. While 42% of these 
women cxpericnced violence during the 
pregnancy (292,100), 20% experienced 
violence for the first time while they were 
pregnant. 


There were 483,700 women who separated 
from a previous partner who had been violent 
to them and subsequently returned. During 
the time they were separated, 35% of these 


Actions taken by wornen after experiencing assault(a) by a man, 1996 








women experienced violence by their partner. 
Half of the women who experienced violence 
by a previous partner finally ended their 
relationship because of the violence they 
experienced or because of threats against 
theic children. 


Children witnessing violence 


Violence which occurs between partners in @ 
home may affect the children who also live in 
the home. 61% of women who experienced 
violence by a current partner (211,600) 
reported that they had children in their care 
at some time during the relationship and 38% 
said that these children had witnessed the 
violence (132,400). 46% of women who 
experienecd violence by a previous partner 
said that children in their care had witnessed 
the violence. 


Actions taken in response to 
violence 


There is a range of actions that a woman can 
take as a result of an incident of violence 
including: contacting the police, seeking 
advice or support from a professional, such as 
a doctor, counsellor or minister of religion; 
contacting a service provider for crisis, legal 
or financial assistance; or speaking to other 
people, such as family and friends. 


Overwhelmingly, the main action taken after 
experiencing an assault by a man was talking 
to other people, particularly family and 
friends. 79% of women who were physically 
assaulted by a man since the age of 15, and 
72% who were sexually assaulted, discussed 
their last experience with family, friends or 








Mo 
80 80 
3: Physical assault 
%¢ Sexual assault 
60 60 
40 40 
204 nese sa J0N4 Sis 20 
Talked to No action 
others professional heip taken 


years apo. 


Source: Women's Safety, Austraiia (Cat. no. 4128.0). 


lal Refers to last incident experienced since the age of 15 years. Excludes women whose last incident occurred more than 20 


others. Women were more likely to contact a 
crisis service about sexual assault than 
physical assault (11% compared to 6%) 
although the rate of contac: was low for both. 
‘The pattern was similar among women who 
experienced incidents of physical and sexual 
assault in the previous 12 month period. 


Reporting to the police 


Of women who experienced a physical assault 
by a man in the previous 12-month period, 
94,400 (195) said they reported the last 
incident to the police, as did 14,700 (15%) of 
women who were sexually assaultect. 


One fifth of women who had experienced an 
incident of physical assault by a man since the 
age of 15 had reported the last incident to the 
police (302,300), as did one tenth of women 
who were sexually assaulted (75,500). A small 
proportion of incidents were reported to the 
police by somebody else. 


Women were more likely to report incidents 
that were perpetrated by a stranger, than by 
somebody they knew. Of women whose last 
incident of assault was by 4 stranger, 35% who 
were physically assaulted and 25% who were 
sexually assaulted reported the incident to the 
police. Women who were physically assaulted 
by a current partner were least likely to have 
reported the incident (5%). 


Women were more likely to report incidents 
in which they were injured. Of women who 
were injured in the lasc incident of physical 
assault experienced! since the age of 15, 29% 
reported the incident to the police compared 
to 10% who were not injured. The pattern 
was similar for incidents of sexual assault. 


Jhé main reason women pave for not telling 
the police was because they dealt with the 
incident themselves. Almost one quarter of 
women who were physically assaulted and 
14% of those sexually assaulted did not 
contact the police becausc they did not 
consider it a scrious offence. 12% of those 
who were sexually assaulted said they did not 
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Women who teported the last incident 
of assault(a} by a man to the police, 
1996 


Relationship to 


perpetrator Physical assauit Sexual assautt 
‘OOO rate(b} §='O00 — rate(b} 
Current partner 199* 5 1* * ced 
Previous partner 163.9 24.2 29.4 16.6 
Boyfriend/date 14.7* 9.5* fae Zao" 
Other known man 54.1 24.3 TSS’ sie 
Stranger 59.7 34.7 20,9* 274.5% 
Total(c) 302.3 20.2 75.5 9.8 


(aj Since the age of 15 years. Excludes women whose last 
incident occured more than 20 years age. 

(o} Rate per 100 women wito experienced assault by the 
perpetrator group. 

(c) lf awomen experienced assault by more than one male 
perpetrator, she was only counted once In the total. 


Source: Women's Safety, Austrafa (Cal. no. 4128.0), 


report the last incident to the police hecause 
they were ashamed or embarrassed. 


Once an incident is reported to the police 
there is the possihility that the perpetrator 
will he charged and consequently appear in 
court. 28% of incidents of physical assault 
reported to the police and 22% of incidents of 
sexual assault resulted in the perpetrator 
being charged. 


Of women whe reported in the survey that 
they had experienced an incictent of violence 
by a man since the age of 15, 18% (267,100) 
who were physically assaulted and 22% 
(170,800) who were sexually assaulted had 
never told anybocly about the last incident, 
prior to the survey. 





1 Australian Bureau of Statistics 1991, Information 
Paper: 19907 Census — Socio-Economic frudexes 
for Areas, Cat. nu. 2912.0, ABS, Canberra. 
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Prisoners in Australia 


CORRECTIVE SERVICES 


There were 16,800 
prisoners in Austrafian 
prisons in June 1996, a 
rate of about 720 for 
every 100,000 aduits in 


the population. 


Austratian courts have available to them a 
range of penalties to impose on those 
convicted of a crime. These range from fines 
and community service orders for relatively 
minor offences, 10 life imprisonment for the 
MOst Serious. 


Peopte given prison sentences represent a 
minority of all persons convicted of criminal 
offences. It has been estimated that about 
5—10% of all lower court convictions in 1995 
resulted in a prison sentence’. 


On the other hand, prisoners are made up of 
a high proportion of those convicted of 
scrious offences: all murderers; virtually all 
serious sexual offenders; and the majority of 
armed robbers, are given prison sentences. 
Shorter prison scntences are also handed 
down for less serious offences than these. The 
length of a sentence varies according to the 
nature and severity of the offence, the 
offender's criminal record and any mitigating 
circumstances. The length and type of 
sentence for a given crime also differs 
between States. 


Trends 


During June 1996, therc was a daily average 
of 16,806 prisoners in Australian prisons, up 
from 11,243 in June 1986 and 8,840 in June 
1976. Imprisonment rates have also 
increased, from 91 persons for every 100,000 
adults in the national population in 1976 to 
96 persons in 1986 and 122 persons in 1996. 






1976 1978 1980 1982 1984 
ja) Rate per 100.000 people aged 18 years or over, 


sament rate(a), June daily average 


Corrective services 


Corrective services can be divided into four 
caiegories. clistinguished by the degree to which 
they restnct a person's liberty and the activities 
they can undertake: 


Prisons are legally sanctioned facilities which 
hold offenders, 


Periodic detention is currendy available only to 
New South Wales courts. It involves persons 
being in custody for two consecutive days a week, 
remaining at liberty for the rest of the week. 
There were 1,291 prisoners tn this category at the 
time of the 1994 Prison Census. 


Conmununity Custody Sentences are orders which 
deprive offenders of their liberty by confining 
their physical location to a facility, dwelling or 
property (which is not a secure facility) and/or 
requiring then to be under controiling 
supervision for more than 50% of the time. 


Community Superuision Sentences are orders 
imposed by courts which prescribe conditions 
and place oHenders under controlling 
supervision for less than $0% of the time. 


The increase in imprisonment rates, most 
evident since the mid 1980s, has occurred for 
a number of reasons. These include an 
increase in sentence length by some 
jurisdictions, an increase in the use of 
imprisonment for some crimes and the 
abolition of sentence-reducing mechanistns 
such as remission (time remitted from the 
sentence, typically for good behaviour). Even 


rate 
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Source: Salloom, S., Biles, D. and Walker, J.. Australian Prison Trends; Australian institute of Criminology, Austrafian Prison 
Trends: 4ustralian Bureau of Statistics, National Correctional Statistics: Prisens., 
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(a) Per 100,000 people in each age froup. 


Source: Austrahan Bureau of Statistics Prisoners in Australia, 1994: Results of the 1994 National Prison Census; Australian Institute of Cruminology, Austrarian 
Prisoners 19484. 





minor changes in sentencing can lead to large 
changes in prison numbers, since the 
minority of sentences (24%) are custodial’. 


The general increase in the rate of 
imprisonment over the period from 1984 to 
1994 occurred in almost every age group, and 
was particularly marked for thase aged over 
19 years. Against this trend, the rate of 
imprisonment was a little lower for those 
aged 17-18 years in 1994 than was the case in 
1984, and only slightly higher for those aged 
19 years. This decrease could be accounted 
for by the wider range of corrective service 
options available for young offenders. 


The rate of imprisonment has increased over 
the last decade. While corresponding data for 
community-based corrections is not available 
over that period, there has been a slight 
decline in the proportion of the population 
serving community-based corrections im. 
recent years. In 1992-93 there were 376 
people per 100,000 population serving 
Community Supervision Orders, compared 
with 365 pcr 100,000 in 1995-96. About 3 
people per 100,000 were serving Community 
Custody Orders in 1995-96.’ 


Age-sex profile of prisoners 


Information about the characteristics of the 
prisoner population is available from the 
1994 Prison Census. Nearly all prisoners at 
that time were men (95%), almost half of 
whom were aged berween 20 and 29 years. 
The median age of prisoners (29 years), was 
relatively young compared with the median 
age for the adult population aged 17 and over 
(about 42 years). 


The age profile for women was similar to that 
for men. The median age of female prisoners 
was 30 years, compared with 29 years for 
men. Only a small proportion of men anc 
women in prison were aged 50 years or over. 


This profile indicates that most serious crimes 
are committed by young men. This pattern is 
confirmed by the different rates of 
imprisonment for each sex and for older and 
younger age groups. 


Australian correctional statistics 


The annual national Prison Census is compiled! 
by the ABS from infomation collected by the 
correctional agencies on the basis of the prison 
population as at midnight 30 Jue. All adult 
prisons in Australia are covered, alhough the 
mingmum age for prisoners varies between Srates 
and ‘Terntories (either 1? or 18 years). The most 
recent data available is from the 1994 Census. 


Not all people in custody are in prison. They may 
also he held in police lock ups, secure psychiatric 
facilities or under special programs such as home 
detention. These detainees are not included in 
the Prison Census. 


Prison Census data provides a picture of the 
persons in prison on a single day, which is oot 
representative of the flow of prisoners. Most 
sentenced prisoners (58%) in the Prison Census 
were serving long sentences of two years or more 
for relatively serious offences, but the flow of 
offenders in and out of prisons is made up 
primarily of persons serving short sentences for 
relatively minor offences. 


Australian Prison ‘Trends data gives the daily 
average number of persans held im custody for 
each month. The figures do not inckude periocic 
detainees. 
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Are 


Age group Abe disbibubon 


Imprisonment rates 

(years) Men Women Men Women 

% % rate(a) —_ rateta} 
Under 20 57 3.0 230 fi 
20-29 45.5 43. 615 26 
30-39 29.4 35.8 332 21 
49-49 13.4 11.5 169 8 
50 and 
over 6.1 6.0 46 2 
Total 100.0 100.0 242 12 

no. no, 
Total 16 167 837 


(a) Rate per 100,000 of the relevant population. 


Source: Australian Bureau of Statistics Prisoners in Austrata, 
1994; Results of the 1994 National Prison Census. 


Crimes committed 


Almost 90% of the 16,944 people in prison at 
30 June 1994 had been sentenced; most of 
the rest were remanded in custody awaiting 
trial or sentence. Unsentenced prisoners also 
inchide a small number of prisoners awaiting 
deportation, a few forensic patients, and 
those detained at the Governor's pleasure 
(mostly because they are unfit for trial). 


Although prisoners may have been convicted 
for multiple crimes, a view of the reasons for 
which they were imprisoned is most readily 
obtained by focussing on their most serious 





Break ark] enter 
Sex offences 


Robbery 
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Assault 

Deai/traffic drugs 

Homicide 

Other theft 

Fraud and misappropriation 


Driving offences 
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crime, usually the one for which they received 
the longest sentence. 


Usiny this criterion, almost one half (46%) of 
all sentenced prisoncrs at the time of the 
1994 Prison Census were convicted for 
violent offences against other people: sex 
offences (13%); robbery (13%); assault (11%) 
and homicide (9%). 


Just over a guarter of all prisoners had been 
sentenced for a property offence (including 
break and center, fraud and misappropriation, 
receiving and other theft). Drug offenders 
(inchuding those who grow, possess, deal or 
traffic) mace up 12% of all sentenced 
prisoners. 


Not only were the numbers of men and 
women prisoners widely different, but the 
patterns of most serious offences for which 
men and women were serving prison 
sentences were also diffcrent. Sex offences 
were relatively common for men (with almost 
2,000 offenders, representing 14% of male 
prisoners), but rare for women (7 offenders, 
representing 1% of female prisoners). Iligher 
proportions of male prisoners were 
imprisoned for robbery and driving offences 
(13% and 4 % respectively) chan female 
prisoners (7% and 1%). 


The average age of prisoners at the ume of 
their reception into prison differed, 
depending on the most serious offence for 
which they were sentenced. Prisoners 
convicted of assault, robbery, break and enter, 
and other theft were, on average, younger 
(with an average age of under 30 years). Sex 


s& 1984 
19904 


10 15 20 
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Source: Australian Bureau of Statistics Prisoners in Austratia, 1994: Results of the 1994 National Prison Gensus;and Austraiian 


Institute of Criminology, Austrafian Prisoners [984. 
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Most serious offence of sentenced prisoners, 1994 


Mean actual 


Mean age Prsones with Mean 

al KNOWN piTOr aggregate time expected 
Selected offences Men Women reception imprisonment sentence to serve 

no. no. years ci months months 

Murder 85S af 29 95 207 143 
Other homicide APL 33 30 48 89 58 
Assault 1 558 69 28 69 35 25 
Sex offences 1971 f 36 43 7g o1 
Robbery 1915 48 26 fa E 82 60 
Break and enter 1 976 BB 25 *8 34 26 
Fraud and misappropriation 593 416 36 AG a1 23 
Other thett 937 7 26 74 20 ay 3 
Deal/traffic drugs 1 269 95 35 38 7O 52 
Driving offences 565 9 he 63 8 t 
Ali offences(a) 14280 718 30 61 54 39 





(a) Includes other offences. 


Source: Australian Bureau of Statistics Prisoners in Australia, 1994: Results of the 2994 National Prison Census. 


offences, fraud and misappropriation, and 
drug offences were associated with older than 
average ages. 


It is apparent that there has been some 
change berween 1984 and 1994 in the 
reasons for which people have been 
imprisoned. Break and enter offences were 
relatively less common reasons for 
imprisonment in 1994 (13% of prisoners, 
compared to 17% in 1984), as were other 
theft, driving offences and homicide. Offences 
that have shown a proportionate increase 
were assault, sex offences and dealing or 
trafficking in drugs. 


Length of sentence 


The aggregate sentence refers to the longest 
period that the offender may be detained 
under sentence in the current episode. In 
1994, the mean aggregate sentence imposed 
in Australia for prisoncrs was 4.5 years (4.6 
years for men and 3.0 for women). 


Sentence lengths vary considerably according 
to types of offences, and do not necessarily 
reflect the actual time a prisoner is likely to 
spend in prison. The actual time a person 
serves depends upon the sentence(s) handcd 
down, the system of remissions and forms of 
parole available in the various States and 
Territories, and whether any time was spent 
in custody prior to conviction (for example, 
on remand or in police custody)’. 


In 1994, the mean time that prisoners were 
expected to serve in custody was 3.2 years 
(3.3 years for men and 2.1 years for women). 
About half were expected to serve less than 
Pwo) Years. 


Prisoners convicted On a most serious offence 
of murder and given a determinate sentence 
had an mean expected time to serve in 
custody of nearly 12 years. In some States and 
Territories all prisoners convicted of murder 
are given a life (indeterminate) sentence for 
which the expected time to serve in custody 
cannot be calculated. 


Other than prisoners convicted of murder, 
those with a most serious offence of robbery 
or other homicide were expected to spend 
the longest time in custody (about five years). 


More than 60% of offenders in prison at the 
time of the 1994 Census had been imprisoned 
at some time previously. Male prisoners had a 
higher rate of prior imprisonment (61%) than 
female (56%). This high rate of recidivism is 
supported by a recent government review’, 
which found that around 38% of prisoners 
released in 1993 returned to corrective 
services within two years. 


All offence types had large proportions of 
prisoners who had been imprisoned 
previously. This ranged from 78% of peoplc 
in prison for break and enter offences to 38% 
for dealing or trafficking in drugs. 
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State and Territory prisoners, 1994 


Urwts NSW Vic. Gia 34 WiA Tas, MT ACT 
All prisoners no. 7711 2522 2491 1348 2137 258 455 22 
Unsentenced prisoners % 9.6 13.2 13.1 16.2 99 14.0 13.0 100.0 
Imprisonment ratefa) 167.8 73.9 104.0 118.7 168.6 73.4 383.4 9.8 
Average time expected to seve months 49.4 34.4 33.2 34.7 25.6 22.6 21.7 


(a) Rate per 100,000 people aged 18 years or over. 


Source: Australian Bureau of Statistics Prisoners in Australia, 1994: Results of the 1994 Nationa! Prisan Census. 


Indigenous prisoners 


The 1987-91 Royal Commission into 
Aboriginal Deaths in Custody drew public 
attention to the issue of high rates of 
imprisonment among Indigenous people. 
Both the number of Indigcnous prisoners and 
their imprisonment ratc have increased over 
recent years. 


For the month of June 1996, the number of 
Indigenous prisoners in Australia averaged 
3,129 (19% of all prisoners in Australia}. The 
imprisonment rate was 1,764 per 100.000 
adults, 18 times greater than the 
non-Indigenous tate of imprisonment. Three 
years earlicr, in June 1993 there were 2,294 
Indigenous prisoners (16% of the total prison 
population), and the imprisonment rate was 
1,366 per 100,000 adults, 15 times greater 
than the non-Indigenous rate of 

IMA PTsONMeNt. 


As was the case for non-Indigenous prisoners, 
almost all Indigenous prisoners were male 
(94%), hut Indigenous prisoners werc 
typically younger, with a median age of 26 
years. A larger proportion of Indigenous 
prisoners were aged under 30 years (69%) 
than non-Indigenous prisoners (51%). This 
partly reflects the relatively younger age 
distribution of all Indigenous people in the 
population. 


The most common offences with which 
Indigenous prisoners had been charged or 
convicted were: assault (25%), break and 
enter (15%); sex offences (13%); and robbery 
(10%). Nearly four in five (79%) Indigenous 
prisoncrs had some prior history of 
imprisonment, considerably higher than 
prisoners overall (61%). 


Patterns of imprisonment in 
Australian States and Territories 


The rate of imprisonment and the average 
time prisoners were expected to serve 
differed between the States and Territories. 
This may he because responses to crime and 


the extent to which other corrective options 
are used, also differ between jurisdictions. 


In June 1994, the largest prison population 
was in New South Wales with 7,711, or 
around 46% of all Australian prisoners. This 
included 1,291 prisoners serving sentences of 
periodic detention (to days per week). 


‘The highest imprisonment rate was in the 
Northern Territory (483 per 100,000 adults), 
reflecting the high proportion of Indigenous 
people there. This was followed by Western 
Australia (169) and New South Wales (168). 


The longest sentences were for prisoners in 
New South Wales (where prisoners have an 
average expected time to serve of 4.1 years} 
and shortest in the Northern Territory (1.8 


years). 


The number of unsentenced prisoners, mostly 
those remanded in custody awaiting trial or 
sentence, can be used as an indicator of 
stresses on the court system. In June 1994 it 
was found that the highest rate of 
unsentenced imprisonment was in South 
Australia (16% of prisoners), and the lowest in 
New South Wales (10%). 
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Cammonwealth;/State Service Provision 1997, 
Report on Government Service Provision, 
Industry Commission, Melbourne. 


4 Salloom, S. et al. Avstrafian Prison Trends, Nos 
1-204), May 1976-January 1993, 
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Population composition; population growth, population projections, 


Labour force: employment and unemployment. 


Caution 

Statistics presented in this chapter have been reproduced from international statistical 
compendia. National statistical systems differ from country to country and therefore 
caution should be exercised when comparing international data. Details of national 
differences can be found in the country notes in the source publications. 
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POPELATIOGON 








Reference Tota! 0-14 15-64 65 years 


Country year population years years and over 
‘O00 % Ks % 
Australia 1995 18 088 21.5 66.8 11.6 
Canada 1995 29 463 20.8 67.3 11.8 
China 1995 1 221 462 26.4 67.5 6.1 
France 1995 57 981 19.6 65.5 14.9 
Greece 1995 10 451 16.7 67.4 15.9 
Hong Kong 1995 5 865 19.1 70.7 10.2 
indonesia 1995 197 588 33.0 G2.7 4.3 
Italy 1995 57 187 15.1 68.9 16.0 
Japan 1995 125 095 16.2 69.6 14.1 
Korea (Republic of) 1995 44995 23.6 70.8 5.6 
Malaysia 2995 20 140 37.9 58.1 3.9 
. New Zealand 1995 3575 23.4 65.3 11.3 
Papua New Guinea 1995 4 302 35.6 57.6 2.9 
Singapore 1995 2 848 22.7 70.5 6.7 
sweden 1995 & 780 19.0 63.7 1%. 
UK 1995 58 258 19.6 65.0 15:5 
USA 1995 263 250 22.0 65.3 42.6 
Viet Nam 1995 74 545 a7 ST.7 4.9 





Source: World Health Organisation World Health Statistics Annual 1995. 
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POPELATION 









Annual rate Crude Cnte Tota! 


Annual 





Reference average Reference of natural birth death Reference fertility 
Country year growth rate year increase fa) rate(a) rate(a) year rate 
v5) no. no. no. no. 
Australia 1990-94 1.14 1993 7.9 14.7 6.9 1993 1.9 
Canada 1990-94 2,4 1994 5.9 13.1 Ee 1990 1.8 
China 1990- 94 Lid 1990-95 11.3 18.5 gee 1990-95 2.0 
France 1990-94 0.4 1993 32 127.3 9.2 1992 1.7 
Greece 1990-94 0.6 1994 0.5 9.8 9.3 1993 ea 
Hong Kong 1990-94 1.5 1993 6.7 11.9 5.2 1993 1.2 
Indonesia 1990-94 1.7 1990-95 16.4 24.7 8.4 1990-95 2.9 
Italy 1990-94 -0.2 1994 -O.2 9.3 9.5 1992 1.3 
Japan 1990-94 0.3 1994 3.1 10.1 7.0 4993 1.5 
Korea (Republic of} 1990-94 0.9 1993 10.7 15.9 Oe 1991 1.6 
Malaysia 1960-94 2.4 1990-95 23.6 28.7 = fuk 1950-95 3.6 
New Zealand 1990-94 1.0 1993 9.2 17.1 7.9 1992 2,1 
Papua New Guinea 1990-94 oR 1990-95 22.é 33.4 10.7 1990-95 5.1 
Singapore 1990-934 2.0 1994 11.8 16.9 5.1 1994 1.8 
Sweden 1990-94 0.6 1994 2.3 12.6 10.3 1993 2.0 
UK 1990-94 0.2 1992 25 13:5 10.9 1993 1.8 
USA 1990-94 1.1 1993 6.9 15.6 8.8 1991 2.1 
Viet Nam 1990-94 2.3 1990-95 22.7 30,7 8.0 1990-95 3.9 








fa} Per 4,000 population. 


Source: United Nations 1994 Demographic Yearboor. 
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POPULATION 


= aad 








Country 2000 2020 2050 2000 «202006 —- 2050002000) 2020) «6.2050 ) «62000 ) «6202006 «62050 
million million million years years years % 96 % ra % % 
Australia(b) 19.2 23.6 26.1 35.0 38.8 41.3 21.0 19.3 14.34 11.7 15.7 22.4 
Canada 31.0 36.9 33.9 36.3 39.3 40.8 20.6 19.2 18.5 12.2 168 217 
China 1284.6 1488.1 1606.0 29.9 35.9 39.2 25.3 20.7 19:3 6.7 105 182 
France 59.0 61.0 60.5 37.5 42.14 42.8 18.8 17.2 17.6 15.7 19.7 24.5 
Greece 10.6 10.1 8.6 39.6 46.0 49.2 15.0 13.7 14.7 18.0 22.2 31.4 
Hong Kong 6.0 6.0 4.9 37.2 46.9 53.0 16.5 12.7 12.9 11.7 193 345 
Indonesia 212.7 264.1 318.8 24.7 31.4 Sv. 30.8 23.6 20.1 4.7 7.0 15.7 
Italy 57.3 53.6 43.6 39.8 48.3 52.0 146 12.1 13.2 17.6 23.2 34.2 
Japan 126.5 124.0 110.0 40.7 46.3 47.4 15.3 142 #157 16.4 25.2 30.2 
Korea (Republic of) 47.1 53.3 56.5 31.2 38.5 40.6 22.2 19.2 18.5 66 11.5 21.1 
Malaysia 22.3 29.8 38.1 22.5 29.6 37.8 35.2 247 i198 4.1 7.0 ©=615.0 
New Zealarid 3.8 4.3 4.7 33.2 37.3 40.2 23.4 20.0 18.7 112 150 20.3 
Papua New Guinea 4.8 7.0 9.6 20.5 24.2 34.1 38.7 32.0 22.4 3.0 4.0 g.7 
Singapore 2.0 3.3 3.3 34.8 41.4 42.9 21.6 17.2 17.5 7.6 #160 23.7 
Sweden 9.0 3.6 10.0 38.7 40.9 41.6 199 18.1 18.0 16.7 20.7 22.3 
UK 59.0 60.9 61.6 af: 41.1 41.6 19.5 17.8 18.1 153 180 22.6 
USA 275.1 320.6 349.0 35.5 38.0 49.3 21.8 198 188 17.4 161 20.8 
Viet Nam 82.6 111.7? 143.5 22.1 23.4 3T.7 35.7 25.6 20.1 5.2 5.6 14.6 





(a} Medium-vaniant projection. 
tb) United Nations projections for Australia may not agree with ABS projections due to differences in assumptions and methodology. 


Source: United Nations Word Population Prospects : The 1994 Revision. 








HEALTA 








Reference infant mortality Reference $e 

Country year ratefa) year Males Females 

ne, years years 
Australia 1993 6.1 1993 75.0 $0.9 
Canada 1994 6.2 1985-87 73.0 79.8 
China 4990-95 44,5 1990-95 66.7 70.5 
France 1991 7.3 1991 72.9 81.4 
Greece 1994 8.3 1990-91 74.6 80.0 
Hong Kong 1993 A.B 1993 75.2 80,7 
Indonesia 1990-95 58.1 1990-95 61.0 64.5 
Italy 1994 6.7 1989 72.5 80.0 
Japan 1994 4.2 1993 fé.3 82.5 
Korea (Repubiic of} 1996-95 10.3 1991 67.7? 75.7 
Malaysia 1990-95 13.0 1990-95 68.7 73.0 
New Zealand 1993 7.2 1990-92 2.9 78.7 
Papua New Guinea 1990-95 63.3 1990-95 55.2 56.7 
Singapore 1994 43 1993 74.0 78.3 
sweden 1994 3.4 1993 75.5 80.8 
UK 1993 6.3 1992 73.5 79.1 
USA 1993 §.2 1991 72.0 78.9 
Viet Nam 1996-95 42.0 4979 63.7 67.9 


fa) Per 1,000 live births. 


Source: United Nations 1994 Demographic Yearbook. 












Country 


Australia 
Canada 
China (rural } 
China (urban) 
France 
Greece 

Hong Kong 
Indonesia 
Italy 


Japan 


' HWREAETH 


Korea (Republic of} 


Maiaysia 


New Zealand 


Papua New Guinea 


singapore 
sweden 
UK 

USA 

Viet Nam 


Reference 


year 


1993 
1993 
1994 
1994 
1993 
1994 
1994 


1992 
1994 
1992 


1993 


1993 
1993 
1993 
1992 


{cancer} 
no. 
124.2 
129.3 
111.9 
118.4 
133.9 
103.1 
125.9 
na. 
134.8 
106.2 
117.4 
na. 
142.2 
n.d, 
128.7 
108.4 
141.7 
132.2 


Meat. 


Malignant 
neoplasms ischaemic 


heart disease 


no. 
97.2 
88.5 
26.5 
o7.6 
a53 
55.4 
40.0 


na. 


DD.3 
217 
13.5 


red, 


119.7 


Mad. 


101.5 
102.3 
126.2 
100.3 


Fla. 


vascular disease 


(stroke) 
no. 
36.0 
28.0 
410.2 
175.0 
28.8 
69.5 
39.8 
na. 
49.2 
44.5 
O11 
na. 
44.0 
n.a. 
59.4 
ait 
43.3 
28,0 


na. 





Motor vehicle 


traffic 
accidents 


no, 
10.3 
ck 
Lo. 
10.1 
Laat 
18.4 
4.5 
ane 
14.2 
8.9 
29.7 
n.d. 
16.8 
n.a. 
9.2 
2.9 
6.0 
14.6 


Nd, 


Suicide and 
seff-infiicted 


injury(a) 
rh, 
10.0 
11.4 
25.8 
5.9 
16.2 
2.6 
10.3 
na. 
5.7 
13.2 
7.6 
n.d. 
4457 
Awad. 
9.3 
1224: 
6.4 
10.2 


n.d. 


Alf 
causes 


No. 
433.1 
447.7 
698.7 
no4./ 
439.9 
445.0 
392.9 
n.d. 
439.1 
364.0 
570.6 
n.d. 
309.9 
n.a. 
S170 
435.4 
v1 ii2 
319.6 
Na. 


(a) Standardised death rates are the overall death rates per 106,000 population that would have prevailed in a standard population if it had experienced at each ape 


the death rates of the population being studied. The standard population used in this table is the World Health Organisation world standard population. 


standardised death rates for Australia presented in the Health chapter of this gublication or elsewhéré in ABS publications aré not comparable due the use of a 


different standard population and different reference periods. 


{b) It is generally acknowledged that suicides are under-reported a3 a cause of death. The degree of under-reporting varies from country ta country, partly for social 
and cultural reasons, but also because of differences in legal requirements and administrative procedures in arriving at 4 verdict of suicide. 


Source: World Health Organisation Werld Health Statistics Annual 1995, 
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Reference expenditure expenditure per Reference 1,000 Reference beds per 1 000 

Country year as % of GDP capita at PPP{a) year population year population 
% $US ‘000 no. no. 
; Australia 1994 8.5 1.6 1991 2.2 1993 4.3 
: Canada 1994 9.8 2.0 1994 2.2 1992 3.8 
China a 4s na. na. — na SA na. 
: France 41994 9.7 1.9 1994 2.8 1994 4,7 
Greece 1994 5.2 0.6 1994 4.0 1992 3.9 
: Hong Kong 2 na. na. a na. = na, 
: Indonesia en n.a. na, evi n.a. eae na. 
i Italy 4994 8.3 1.6 1992 1.7 1992 5.5 
: Japan 1994 6.9 1.5 1994 1.8 — n.d. 
§ Korea (Republic of} ie na. na. se na. = na. 
i Malaysia . oo na. na. £3 na, a na, 
: New Zealand 1994 7.5 1.2 1994 241 1994 72 
; Papua New Guinéa — na, n.d. eo na. Aa na. 
4 Singapore “ na, na. . na. as n.d, 

Sweden 1994 Vf 1.3 1994 3.0 1994 32 
UK 1994 6.9 1.2 1993 1.5 1994 2.1 
. USA 1994 14.3 3.5 1993 2.5 1992 3.5 
Viet Nam ar na. na. od na. as na. 
: (a) PPP (purchasing power parities) are the rates of currency conversion which elimmate the differences in price levels between Countries. 
Source: Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development OECD Health Data 96 CD ROM. 
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Country 


Australia 

Canada 

China 

France 

Greece 

Hong Kong 
Indonesia 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea (Republic of} 
Malaysia 

New Zealand 
Papua New Guinea 
singapore 

sweden 

UK 

USA 

Viet Nam 


1995 
1995 
1995 
1995 
1995 
1995 


1993 
1995 


Economically active 
population(a) 


‘000 
§ 001.2 
14 927.5 
n.a. 
26 089.3 
4244.5 
3 068.1 
83 688.8 
22 680.0 
66 670.0 
20 798.0 
? 369.6 
4 742.2 
f.d. 
1 748.2 
4 319.0 
28 271.0 
132 304.0 


na. 


aged 15 and over(a) 
Totat Men 
% % 
63.7 74.0 
64.8 72.5 
n.a. na. 
55.0 62.6 
49.7 64.7 
62.8 77.3 
66.2 82.0 
47.4 627.1 
63.4 77.6 
62.0 76.5 
39.2 na. 
64.8 74,2 
a. n.d. 
64.3 73.4 
78.2 80.3 
62.4 2 
66.6 75.0 
na. na. 


Womenfb} 
% 
53.8 
57.4 
na. 
47.9 
36.1 
48.0 
50.9 
33.7 
50.0 
48.3 
na. 
55.8 
na. 
90.0 
76.1 
52.8 
58.9 


na. 


{a} For most countries data are presented for the economically active population aged 15 and over. However, the age range 
varies for some countries: Malaysia — 15-64; Swecen — 16-64: UK, USA — 16 and over. Definitions alsa vary in terms of 
the inclusion or exclusion of certain other segments of the population such as the armed forces. 

(6) Participation rates for women are frequently not comparable internationally since, in many countries, relatively large numbers 
of wornen assist on farms or In other family enterprises without pay. There are differences between countries in the critena 


used to count aconomicaily active workers. 


Source: International Labour Office Year Gook of Labour Statistics. 





Country 


Australia 

Canada 

Chinaib} 

France 

Greece 

Hong Kong 
Indonesia 

Itaty 

Japan 

Korea {Republic of} 
Malaysia 

New Zealand 
Papua New Guinea 
Singapore 

oweden 

UK 

USA 


Viet Nam 





1995 
1995 
1994 
1995 
1995 
1995 
1992 
1994 
1995 
1995 
1995 
1995 


1995 
1f9s 
1995 
1995 


Employment 


‘000 
8 234.9 
13 506.0 
614 690.0 
22 296.0 
3 823.8 
2970.5 
78 104.1 
20 002.0 
64 570.0 
20 377.0 
? 645.0 
1 632.6 
Mad. 
1 700.9 
3 986.0 
25 537.0 
124 960.0 


na. 


Reference 
year 


1995 
1995 
1994 
1995 
1995 
1995 
1992 
1994 
1995 
1995 
1995 
1995 


1995 
1995 
1995 
1995 


Unempioyment 
‘000 
766.3 
1 422.0 
4 764.0 
2 950.0 
424.7 
7.7 
2 199.0 
2 584.0 
2 100.0 
419.0 
224.6 
109.5 
n.a. 
47.3 
333.0 
2 384.0 
7 404.0 


Ma. 





Unemployment 
rate 


9 
§.5 
5.5 
2.8 

11.6 

10.0 
ae 
na. 

11.1 
Mes 
2.0 
2.8 
6.3 
Mca. 
2.f 
fot 
8.5 
3.6 


n.d. 


a) For mest countnes the employed and unemployed populations are aged 15 and aver. However, the age range varies for 
some countries: China — all ages: Greece and ttaly — 14 and over; Indonesia — 10 and over; Malaysia — 15-64 
lemptoyed any); Sweden — 16-64 ; UK and USA — 16 and over. Definitions also vary in terms of the inc.usion or 


exclusion of certain other segments of the population such as the armed forces. 


(o) Employment relates to total economy; unemployment relates to urban areas only, 


Source: International Labour Office Year Book of Labour Statistics. 
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